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Taxation Reform In 
Connecticut Being 
Considered By State 


Insurance Companies Co-operating 
With Commission on Securing 
Scientific Method 


HEARING IS AT HARTFORD 





Present System Held Oppressive; 
Companies State Why Changes 
Should Be Made 





Executives of Connecticut insurance 
companies are co-operating with the 
State Tax Study Commission in an ef- 
fort to devise a more scientific system 
of insurance taxation in that state. The 
present system “is not based on any 
known tax theory” and does not have 
the approval of any member of the Com- 
mission, it was announced at a hearing 
on insurance taxation in Hartford last 
Friday. The Study Commission is now 
cathering data for a general revision of 
the Connecticut tax laws. The system 
now in operation includes a stock tax 
paid by the companies to the state and 
by the state returned to the towns. 

Stock insurance companies in the state 
fled a brief last Friday in which an op- 
portunity was asked to make _ specific 
recommendations at a later date. Wil- 
liam R. C. Corson, president of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co., is chairman of the committee 
representing companies. Other 
members are Frank D. Layton, president 
f Fire, and L. 


these 


{ the National 
lacher, president of the Travelers. Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel, former Connecticut 
Motor Vehicles Commissioner and well 


Edmund 


the country, is counsel for the companies. 
Companies Working on Reforms 

Mr. Corson told the Study Commission 
that the stock companies are now en- 
gaged in research work on taxation re- 
form but have not concluded their ef- 
lorts. Outlining taxation ~ possibilities 
bing considered by the companies he 
tered the following: Book value of 
‘pital stock as opposed to market value, 
sfoss net premiums on Connecticut bus- 
mess, total gross investment income, the 
counter rate on Connecticut premiums 
lor Connecticut and foreign insurance 
‘cmpanies and investigation of the effect 
tax on gross investment income ex- 
tlusive of capital gains and interest from 
'ax exempt bonds, Federal income tax 
asis and dividends. In a supplemental 
brief Mr. Corson urged against any tax- 
tion of out of the state insurance com- 
panies that would bring retaliation meas- 
tres against Connecticut companies in 
other states, 

0 far as mutual companies are con- 
terned James Lee Loomis, president of 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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known to insurance men in this part of! 








Long Ago 


Interesting, and true, that in these coded times life 
insurance, for the protection of its policyholders, will- 
ingly has been subject to a code for seventy-five years. 
The Massachusetts code of 1861 contained the basic 
scientific elements of a policy contract, and prescribed 
policyholders’ rights in policy reserves when default 
occurred in premium payments. The essence of this 
law, copied by many states, is still present in the am- 
plified codes existent in most of the states. 


These scientific codes, together with management that 
is obedient to an inflexible tradition of trusteeship, as- 
sure that the values stated in a Life or Endowment 
policy shall progress upward from year to year, and that 
the stipulated insurance shall be promptly paid when 
the policy has matured. 


And that is what an adaptable and enforced life in- 
surance code has been continuously doing throughout 
nearly eight decades in which pestilence, wars, bursting 
booms, and chaotic panics have wrought their damage in 
the nation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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Companies’ Liquidity 
Gained 79% In 1933 
In Cash, Governments 


New York Insurance Department 
Report Shows Over Billion 
In Liquid Form 


$400,000,000 IN CASH 


Superintendent Van Schaick Says 
Limitations Helped Maintain 
Fine Record Justifying 
Confidence 








The report of Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick made to 
the New York legislature this week on 
the operations of life insurance compa- 
nies doing business in this state last year 
shows that there was an increase in liq- 
uidity of 79% during 1933. On December 
30, 1933, these life companies held cash 
and government bonds totaling $1,170,- 
373,900 as against $652,887,951 at the end 
of 1932. Cash on hand and in banks 
increased from $276,070,201 at the end of 
1932 to $398,242,899 at the end of 1933. 
Similarly, the holdings of life companies 
{n governments increased from $376,817,- 
750 to $772,131,001 during 1933. 

The financial strength of life compa- 
York 
is confirmed again by their activities dur- 
ing 1933 and their condition at the end 
In the 
opinion of the Department the restric- 


nies transacting business in New 


of the year, the report declares. 


tions and limitations to which life com- 
panies operating in the state must con- 
form by law have been material factors 
in enabling them to come through the 
most disastrous year of the depression in 
a manner to justify the confidence which 
their policyholders have in them. 

Superintendent Van Schaick includes 
in his report a full account of the policy 
loan and cash surrender value rulings 
made by him under the emergency pow- 
ers granted by the Legislature last year. 
These restrictions which were imposed 
during the bank holiday were relaxed 
from time to time in order that policy- 
holders might receive all possible assist- 
ance in meeting the financial necessities 
of their families and businesses. They 
were rescinded entirely in September 
when it appeared that the conditions in 
this state which had necessitated the re- 
strictions had passed, and, the superin- 
tendent points out, a tense situation was 
thus successfully ended. 

In concluding his comments on the 
operations of the life insurance compa- 
nies in New York State last year Super- 
intendent Van Schaick said, “The life 
insurance business, profiting by the les- 
son which the experience of the depres- 
sion has brought to it in the way of the 
necessity for diversification of invest- 
ments and the proper amount of liquidity, 
should continue to a greater degree than 
ever to enjoy the confidence of the pub- 
lic in its strength and stability.” 
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WANTED 
A FREE LANCE 


MAN who has no connection 
whatever with any general agency 
but who specializes in _ life 
underwriting in his own way. Good 
proposition to the right man, with 


no infringement whatever upon 


his independence. 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 W. Thirty-fourth Street, New York City CHickering 4-2384 


——__ 
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U.S. Actuaries on Program of 


Early in May many of the greatest 
minds on the scientific side of life insur- 
ance will be in Rome. The Italian visit 
will be to attend the Tenth International 
Congress of Actuaries. It convenes on 
May 4 at the Capitol in Julius Caesar’s 
Hall. 

Shortly after the Congress opens the 
actuaries will leave for the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and the Fascist altar. 
Following lunch the Congress will open 
unemployment insurance 


business with 


as the first subject on the agenda. 
Italian Government Interested 
Interest in this congress is more wide- 
spread than any which has been held 
It is known that 
that it be a 


ina great Many years. 
Mussolini is desirous suc- 
cess and the Italian Government is co- 
operating in 
On the evening of the first day dele- 


gates will be officially welcomed at the 


every way. 


capitol residence by the Governor of 


Rome. On the following day there will 


be an excursion to Tivoli and a visit to 


Villa d’Este, one of the most famous 
and picturesque estates in the world. On 
Sunday there will be a visit to the 


Fascist revolution exhibit and to the Im- 
perial Forums. The Congress officially 
closes on May 9. The next day there 
wil be an excursion to Naples with a 
side excursion to Pompeii. 


The 


arger 


will be 
are 


American delegation 


than usual and Americans 


active on the program. 

American and Canadian Committees 
The actuarial arrangements for the 
the the Per- 
manent Committee for the International 


Congress are in hands of 


Congress which has headquarters at 
Brussels committee has a 


membership of sixty. Of these eight are 
United States and three from 
John S 
mathematician of 


and which 
from the 
Thompson, vice-presi 
the Mutual 
Benefit, is vice-president for the United 
Robert Hender- 
son, vice-president and actuary of the 


Canada 


lent and 
Mates Committee, and 
Equitable Society, is secretary for the 


United States Messrs. 
Thompson and Henderson report that 


Committee. 


the actuaries on this side are displaying 
considerable interest in the Congress 
Other American actuaries on the Per- 
manent Committee are James D. Craig, 
Arthur Hunter, New 
York Life; M. Albert Linton, Provident 
Mutual; Henry Moir, United States 
Life; Wendell M. Strong, Mutual Life, 
and John K. 
a vice-president 
Prudential. 

The Canadian 
Macaulay, 


Metropolitan ; 


Gore who recently retired 
and actuary of the 
members are T. B 


chairman, Sun Life; J. J. 





ROBERT HENDERSON 
Secretary for U. 5S. 


Parker, Imperial Life, and W. A. PL. 
Wood, Canada Life. 
The Membership 
Membership in the Congress is limited 
to persons belonging to one of the fol- 
lowing classifications: 
Persons appointed by a Government to 
represent it officially at the Congress. 
Members of the Permanent Committee 
of International Congresses of Actuaries 
Those invited by the managing com- 
mittee and by agreement with the presi- 
dent of the Permanent Committee. 
Members of a Society of Actuaries rec- 
ognized by the Permanent Committee. 
Persons or institutions interested in 
actuarial science who can be of service 
to the Congress. 
Members of one of the three last Con- 
gresses of Actuaries. 


Donation members of the Permanent 


Committee. 


Congress in New York in 1903 
The International Actuarial Congress 
was organized in Brussels in 1895. In 
1898 it held a convention in London. The 
1900. 
Three years later the International Con- 
New York and the 


proved memorable. 


next convention was in Paris in 
visit 
The 
New York companies were the principal 


gress came to 
is one which 
hosts and the outstanding feature was a 
dinner in Sherry’s Restaurant attended 
by 300, the toastmaster being George B. 
Cortelyou. 

Another affair was a reception at the 
Metropolitan Life with a 
The Congress also made a trip 


musical pro- 
gram. 
to Manhattan 


and the 


Beach which was then in 
event 
being I. C. 


its prime, final was a 


banquet, the toastmaster 
Pearson who was then president of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 
In 1906 the Congress met in 
years later the 
In 1912 the meeting place was 
Amsterdam, and St. Petersburg was 
picked for the 1915 There 
wasn’t any because of the World War 
1927 that another con- 


Berlin. 
were in 


sessions 


Three 
Vienna. 


convention. 


It was not until 
gress was held and that was in London. 
In 1930 the actuaries gathered at Stock- 
holm and it was a brilliant affair as 
the King and Crown Prince were in at- 
tendance at the and 
also the Stockholm Exposition was at- 
parts of the 


sessions: 


one of 


tracting visitors from all 
world and providing new ideas in exposi- 
tion architecture, some of which were 
adopted by the Century of Progress Ex- 
position held last year in Chicago. One 
of the great insurance figures of Europ: 
attended the convention in the 
of Sven Palme, called “the 


Sweden,” and who at 


pers mm 
grand old 
time 


man of the 


What Americans Will Discuss 


The topics which will be discussed by 
Americans at the Rome conference, with 
the speakers, follow: 

Social Insurance (Unemployment In- 
surance).—James D. Craig, Metropolitan 
Life, and Henry Moir, U. S. Life. 

Disability Benefits in connection with 
Life Insurance—Arthur Hunter, New 
York Life. 

Group Insurance—W. J. Graham, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and W. 
R. Williamson, Travelers 

The effect of accidents of all kinds on 
the mortality of insured lives; supple- 
mentary accident insurance.—Speaker 
not selected yet. 

Select tables and aggregate tables 
Possibility of reduction of the period of 
selection—John S. Thompson, Mutual 
Benefit 


Insurance: 


The progress of Industrial 
1927 


since the London Congress of 
Frank B. Kineka, Prudential 

Actuarial aspect of financial questions 
regarding life insurance.—M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Provident Mutual. 


Extension of actuarial notation, espc 
cially in the domain of financial opera- 
tions and of sickness or disability insur- 
ance.—Prof. H. L. Rictz, University of 
Iowa. 

The determination of the premiums 
and reserves for assurances against ac- 
cident and civil liability—William Leslie, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 


Aviation Risk From the Viewpoint of 
Mortality and Disability of Passengers 
and Operating Personnel 


International Congress, Rome 


Co. 
general manager of the 
Sven Palme had attended the 
New York Congress many years before 


head of the Thulia Insurance 


son is 


was 
His 


company. 


now 


where he, 
Met 
the period 


John R. Hegeman, John A. 
all and other famous life figures of 
became warm personal 
friends, 
Italian Co-operation 
Assisting the 


the International Congress of Actuaries 


permanent committee of 





JOHN S. THOMPSON 
V.-P. for U. S. 


in the Rome program are three Italian 
insurance organizations, including the 
Italian Institute of Actuaries. The pro- 
gram of the Rome congress says that no 
decisions on scientific matters are to be 
taken unless the managing committee de- 
cides otherwise as regards certain speci- 
fic questions. The managing committes 
consists of two pre sidents, four vice- 
presidents, a secretary general and a cer- 
number of ordinary members. An 
committee is responsible for 
local organ- 
ceremon 


tain 
organizing 
all matters relating to the 

ation of the various services, 
functions and excursions 


IS, social 

\ll communications, reports, speeches 
and discussions must be made in one of 
the four following languages Italian, 
English, French and German. For each 
communication, report, speech or discus- 
sion made in one of these languages a 
brief summary of the three other lan- 





guages will be supplied or printed 
No report or communication may 
circumstances be more 
length 
Each member admitted under the rules 
will on his arrival in Rome have a Con 
fe badge and a personal card, giving 
him the right to take part in the meet- 
ings and in the official ceremonies 
Individuals and institutions not mem- 
bers of the Congress may subscribe for 


the public Coneress 


un- 


1 than 


ae any 


5.000 words in 


ress 
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pilot Life Is Now - 
Writing Annuities 


CHANGES PARTICIPATING RATES 





Four Plans Are Eliminated; Life Income 
Contracts Added; Change in Amount 
of Income; New Rate Book Issued 





The Pilot Life has added a line of 
annuities to the coverages that it writes, 
rates being given in the company’s 1934 
rate book, which has now been issued. 
Life and refund annuities are to be writ- 
ren in three classes: Single Premium Im- 
mediate Non-participating; Single Pre- 
mum Deferred Participating; Annual 
Premium Deferred Participating. 

The annual premium annuity 1s sold in 
wits of $100 annual premium. The in- 
come may be entered upon at any time 
jom attained age 50 to attained age 70. 
Under the Refund Annuity the income 
is guaranteed until the cash value at the 
time the income begins is returned. Cash 
yalues begin at the end of the second 
year. 

“Participating regular rates are un- 
changed except on Life Income Plans 

Non-participating regular rates have 
been reduced at the younger ages and 
increased at the older ages. The in- 
crease usually begins about age 34, the 
maximum increase being about age 50. 

The Pilot Fulfillment, Semi-Endow- 
ment at 68, Endowment 25 and Final Ex- 
pense Plans have been eliminated from 
the rate book. Monthly income rates 
have also been eliminated. Life Income 
at 55, male, and Life Income at 65, fe- 
male, have been added. 

The income under the Life Income 
plans has been changed from a 44%2% 
guaranteed interest basis. This increased 
the rates and commuted values. The 
Life Income at 60 contract has been lib- 
eralized so that the income may be en- 
tered upon any time from attained age 
0 to attained age 70. 

Cash values have been reduced for the 
first fourteen years. The maximum re- 
duction is $24.50 per $1,000. 


OLD LINE LIFE LIQUIDITY 





Increased Three and Three-Fourths 
Times Over Last Year, President 
Fry Reports 

The Old Line Life of Milwaukee has 
assets of $17,517,595, according to the an- 
nual report of Rupert F. Fry, president. 
The company’s liquid position, by invest- 
ment of surplus funds in U. S. Govern- 
ment certificates, is three and a half 
times greater than a year ago. 

Income during 1933 amounted to $3,- 
066,540, compared with $3,519,053 in 1932. 
Insurance in force totaled $77,039,562, as 
against $86,145,133 a year previous. 

The company increased its contingency 
reserve account to $275,000, and increased 
the general surplus account to $664,921. 
The total surplus to policyholders was 
$1,939,921. 

Frank R. Davenport, field instructor, 
has been appointed agency secretary of 
the company. : 


TWO SECURITY APPOINTMENTS 
Joseph Bufferd has been appointed 
agency manager in the Samuel Berman 
agency of the Security Mutual Life, New 
ork City. Sidney Maranov of Rock- 
vile Center, L. T., has been appointed 
manager of Suffolk and Nassau Coun- 
tes for the same agency, and his ap- 
Pontment was celebrated with a dinner 
at the Elks’ Club, Freeport, attended by 
over 400. 


DIES AT CONVENTION 
»: L. Mains, general agent at Crete, 
Neb, for the Bankers Life of Nebraska 
and for twenty-three years with that 
company, died of a heart attack while 
attending the annual agency convention 
at Lincoln. 


CHICAGO TRUST MEETING 

he Life Insurance Trust Club of Chi- 
8° last week heard Nathaniel Scefurth, 
lead of Seefurth Service, discuss the 
Sut tax situation. 

















One Best Seller 


The Prudential has a Policy, de- 


vised by its own actuaries in 1924, 
that is popular in 1934. 


It guarantees $5,000 to the beneficiary at 
the death of the insured. 


The premium from the sixth year on is un- 
changing for the rest of life, but for the 
first five years is only one-half that 


amount. For example: 


$56 annually, first 5 years 


At Age 30 
$112 “ 


, thereafter 


Ideal for those who have faith that they will 


improve themselves 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Equitable Society’s 
Assets $1,520,707,379 


GOVERNMENT BONDS _— $96,910,342 





Liquid Position Increased During Year; 
New Business on Increase, Presi- 
dent Parkinson Reports 





The Equitable Society held $96,910,342 
in United States Government Bonds on 
December 31, according to the annual 
report presented by President Thomas I. 
Parkinson to the board of directors. 
This was an increase in Government 
bonds for the year of $84,887,663. Cash 
on hand December 31 was $48,639,504. 
Total assets, having increased during the 
year by $49,010,372, amounted to $1,520,- 
707,379. 

Payments to _ policyholders totaled 
$219,919,118, of which $64,994,589 repre- 
sented death claims, and $154,924,529 pay- 
ments to living policyholders in endow- 
ments, dividends, annuities and cash 
values. 

The total income, $353,060,941, exceeded 
total disbursements by $73,938,607. 

New policy loans during the year 
amounted to $79,543,000, a decrease of 
$28,051,000 from the preceding year. 
Cash re-payments by policyholders dur- 
ing the year on existing policy loans 
totaled $6,868,628. Outstanding policy 
loans at the end of 1933 were $912,000 
lower than at the end of 1932. 

Dividends paid policyholders during 
the year were $42,498,070, making a total 
of $791,869,000 disbursed in dividends 
since organization. 

The mortality rate for 1933 showed a 
marked improvement over 1932. 

New Ordinary policies issued and paid 
for in 1933 totaled 180,673 for an aggre- 
gate of $319,867,066, excluding revivals 
and additions. 

New Group life insurance totaled $79,- 
764,668. Premiums in connection with 
new Group pension contracts totaled 
$4,594,873. 

The total premium income on Group 
life, group accident and health, and 
Group pension business approximated 
$24,000,000, setting a new high record for 
any year. 

New ordinary annuity contracts issued 
during the year totaled 51,200 represent- 
ing new premiums of $46,104,250, the 
largest number and volume for any year 
in the history of the company. 

Annuities of all kinds in force Decem- 
ber 31, totaled 174,210 in number, rep- 
resenting contractual annual payments 
of $88,212,374 to annuitants, also a new 
high aggregate in both number and vol- 
ume. 

The outstanding insurance on Decem- 
ber 31, was $6,196,495,744. 

New life business written since No- 
vember 1 shows a plus over the cor- 
responding months of a year ago. 

The company will commemorate its 
75th Anniversary in July this year. 

TORONTO SALES CONGRESS 
Four Producers Were in Sales Clinic; 

Demonstration on Industrial; Trust 

Man Guest Speaker 

Four producers in a sales clinic were a 
feature of the Toronto life underwriters’ 
Sales Congress at the Royal York last 
week. The four were Robert J. Williams, 
Prudential of America manager; Norman 
B. McKibben, manager for the Dominion 
of Canada General; Miss Margaret Home 
of the Sun Life and Charles N. Mac- 
donald, manager for the Travelers. The 
three managers have reputations for per- 
sonal production as well. 

Other speakers at the sessions were 
Frank Hoy, Canada Life, and Dr. Charles 
J. Rockwell, who made four addresses. 
David Mason and Henry Revill of the 
London Life put on an Industrial sales 
demonstration. 

Guest speaker at the day’s luncheon 
was A. R. Courtice, manager estate de- 
partment of the Toronto General Trust 
Corp. 
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Met, Says E. D. Duffield 


NO EXCUSE FOR SIDESTEPPING 
Prudential President Talks to New 
York Managers Association; E. W. 
Allen Wants Code of Ethics 





The Life Managers Association of New 
York went fishing in the insurance ora- 
torical brook prior to its annual meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria last week and 
succeeded in catching as big a fish as 
there is in that stream. The speaker 
was Edward D. Duffield, president of the 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


Prudential and former acting president 
of Princeton University. Knowing how 
many associations had asked Mr. Duf- 
field to speak and the number of nega- 
tive answers received because of his 
pressing duties, President Edward W. 
Allen of the managers told how he had 
won. 

“It was persistence,” he said. “I in- 
vited him so often that he finally de- 
cided to accept,” Mr. Allen paused. “Ts 
there a lesson in insurance salesmanship 
here?” Another pause. “Probably.” 

Anyway, Mr. Allen looked decidedly 
pleased at the conquest by the associa- 
tion. So did the Prudential general 
agents present. So did Henry L. Rosen- 
feld of Paris, a former Prudential gen- 
eral agent here. So did all the other 
members of the association who were 
in attendance. 


A Ringing Old Fashioned Talk 


In beginning President Duffield made 
it plain that he was not going to dis- 
cuss any of the controversial questions 
which come up in the busy marts of 
Greater New York life insurance and 
other places, too. Not that he didn’t 
have definite views on such questions. 
He has, but for this occasion he would 
keep them to himself and he told sev- 
eral funnv stories which brought out the 
value of keeping your own counsel when 
it is diplomacy and good counsel to do 
so. He told a Scotch story or two illus- 
trating value of caution. 

But that did not mean that he had no 
message for the audience. The message 
he delivered proved to be a good old- 
fashioned sermon on honesty, unselfish- 
ness and the inexcusableness of ducking 
individual obligations. 

(By the wav, the writer notes that it is 
no longer old-fashioned for top insur- 
ance executives to hand out a good old- 


fashioned sermon. Several of the big- 
gest of the life insurance chiefs have 
done so lately, and always to a most 
enthusiastic audience.) And Mr. Duf- 
field’s talk could not have been more 
genuinely admired nor better received 


than his Waldorf-Astoria talk last week 
One Lesson Learned in Last Few Years 


During the course of his remarks the 
Prudential president told of the general 








recognition of the stability of life insur- 
ance; the place it has won through being 
able to free the public’s mind of worry- 
ing over financial future; and its tre- 
mendous_ responsibilities, which 
been growing as the public has turned to 
it more and more, and which are being 
met to the satisfaction of the public. We 
are living in a time when much is being 
done for the people in the way of re- 
lief measures, some of which are gen- 
uine and some of which are artificial, but 
there is nothing of an artificial nature 
on which the individual should be per- 
mitted to lean for results which only 
in the long run will be accomplished by 
his own efforts. 

Mr. Duffield said that one of the les- 
sons learned even more thoroughly in 
the last few years than ever before was 
that producers should impress upon the 
prospect the individual’s own responsi- 
bility to meet his own obligations; that 
these responsibilities and their assump- 
tion constitute something which cannot 
be sidestepped. “To the best of his abil- 
ity every person must meet his individual 
obligations—his own needs, those of his 
family, those of his dependents after he 
has gone,” he declared emphatically. 

Insurance furnishes the machinery 
which enables the individual to make 
such provisions in meeting his obliga- 
tions. In buying insurance the policy- 
holder responds to the awakening of his 
best instincts. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, every policy has been purchased 
because someone has been inspired to do 
an unselfish act. Life insurance has done 
its part in stabilizing the nation; in im- 
pressing upon the people the conscious- 
ness of responsibility to protect the fam- 
ily, the home and all the rest of the 
social foundations upon which our civ- 
ilization rests. 

President Allen’s Report 


Following Mr. Duffield’s talk the chair- 
men of the vartous committees of the 
association made their reports. Most of 
them were laconic, such as “the com- 
mittee has nothing to report.” The only 
excitement—it was mild—was a short dis- 
cussion as to the personnel of the exec- 
utive committee. A proposed change in 
by-laws would have had the result of 
making all past presidents of the asso- 
ciation life members of the executive 
committee. Gerald A. Eubank, Johnson 
& Higgins, manager of the Prudential, 


have 


did not want that situation. It was de- 
cided to limit to three the past presidents 
on the committee. 

In his annual report President Allen 
recommended that a general code of 
ethics should be submitted to the asso- 
ciation for approval. With that in mind 
he had asked committees to prepare such 
a code. 

“The code, in my opinion, should be 
reasonably broad and generous in its 
provisions so that we may almost unani- 
mously give our consent,” he said. 

“After all, unless a manager or gen- 
eral agent is breaking the insurance laws 
of the State of New York there is little 
we can do except by friendly conference 
and reasoning. We cannot hang a con- 
victed member to the nearest lamp-post 
and to ask for his resignation from our 
association would defeat our aims. In 
other words, in these matters I am a 
pacifist and believe that the primary 
good our organization can do is to make 
our members better acquainted with each 
other to promote friendship, and through 
these friendships bring persuasion to 
‘work miracles’ with seeming offenders 
There is a wide diversion of opinion on 
some subjects which have come before 
our committees. These  contendine 
opinions can best be neutralized by a 
closer personal friendship and brother- 
hood. 

“Tf IT were writing a code for our as- 
sociation it would be The Golden Rule— 
‘Do unto others as you would have others 
de unto you.” 

The officers of the association 
re-elected. Thev are FE. W. 
Fneland Mutual, president: Touis A. 
Cerf, Jr., vice-president: William J 
Dunsmore, secretary and treasurer. 


JANUARY BUSINESS 8% UP 

\ substantial increase in new produc- 
tion amounting to 8.3% above the first 
month of last year was recorded this 
January, according to the figures of the 
Association of Life Presidents. The 
amount was $665,457,000, as against $614,- 
431,000 in January last year. All classes 
of life insurance contributed to the in- 
crease. Ordinary insurance last month 
amounted to $435,676,000, against $423,- 
573,000 in January of 1933—an increase of 
2.9%. Industrial insurance was $197,108,- 
000, against $168,312,000—an increase of 
17.1%. Group insurance amounted to 
$32,673,000, against $22,546,000—an _in- 
crease of 44.9%. 


were 


Allen, New 


as -s 
Penn Mutual Assets 
Increased Last Ye, 


PAID BILLION IN 86 YEAR 


President William A. Law Points 1 
Company’s Fine Record; Large Cash 
and Contingency Reserves 


In presenting the eighty-sixth anny: 
statement of the Penn Mutual Lif, , 
policyholders President William A, |, 
pointed out that since the company * 
chartered it has paid to policyholders ‘ol 
beneficiaries not much short of a bili 
dollars. <j 

The assets as of December 31, toy 
were $530,453,764, an increase of $15%. 
490 during 1933. Payments to policyhgl 
ers and their beneficiaries were gp. 
456,649, $22,993,097 being for death claim 
and $49,463,553, the remainder, went » 
living policyholders—included in 4; 
amount is $15,146,008 for dividends, |). 
cuidity is a present-day necessity of ; 
fiduciary institutions and on the last ¢ 
of 1933 the Penn Mutual had $6934): 
of cash in banks and in the compan 
office. The surplus reserves, for mo; 
tality fluctuation, for asset fluctuatioy 
and for other contingencies, were $%. 
232,130—a sum which President I, 
states to be ample in any situation th 
might arise, no matter what unexpect 
situation general business condition: 
could possibly create. 

The cash demands of policyholder 
during 1933, says Mr. Law, were vari 
and heavy, but were met promptly ar 
without need to dispose of any securit 

Production of new business went stea‘- 
ily on throughout last year, despite th 
unsettled condition of general busines 
and the company’s representatives pro 
duced $140,916,321 of paid-for life insw. 
ance protection, gathered from ever 
part of the country, together with 
heavy volume of annuities. The tot 
amount of life insurance at risk on th 
last day of the year was $1,897,34349 
under 498,763 policies. 


PRU PHILADELPHIA CHANGE 

A. C. Williamson, who has been Pr 
dential manager at Philadelphia, is goin 
to the Pacific Coast to open a new agen: 
cy in San Francisco for the compan 
He will be succeeded by H. C. Cros 
Cincinnati manager, who will go t 
Philadelphia. 
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Tel. JOhn 4-2800 


1904 
30™ ANNIVERSARY 


We warmly appreciate the wonderful support 
given us by the Insurance Brokers and Agents during 
our 30 years of operation as the Pioneer Brokerage 


Office in New York City. 


Many, many thanks to all our friends in the 


Insurance Fraternity. 


Sincerely, 


Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


80 John Street 


1934 
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General agency of 
Cook & Gudeon, 
) John Street, New York, is thirty 
years old. Charles J. Goulden founded 
the agency, which started with two small 
: one clerk. The plan then was 
office to deal exclusively with 
brokers, no space whatever being pro- 
ded for the regular agent, the idea 
heing that in New York brokers held 
arge and important place; that many 
were of the highest gerade with a clientele 
f the same character ; and that no life 
fice at the time had cultivated them. 
It was the beginning of the cultivation of 
, feld of tremendous undeveloped life 
possibilities. 


The Connecticut 
Goulden, Woodward, 


rooms ; 
for the 


insurance 
\t the start the company was skepti- 
|, but as the business grew it became 
enthusiastic and friendly and_ business 
relations with many offices which had not 
had such contacts and wanted them were 
formed and maintained. In the early 
lays Hugh G. Millar was associated with 
Charles J. ( Goulde n. 

Charles J. Goulden died in 
as a graduate of Georgetown Univer- 
sity where he was prominent in ath- 
etics. He entered life insurance as a 
Jerk for the Metropolitan at $10 a weck. 


1926. He 


later, he went into the field and event- 
ually joined the ) 8 1 Goulden & Son 
\gency of the Penn Mutual. In the 
Spanish American war he was a ser- 
geant. 

The agency was wellestablished and 
ntinued to grow until it became on> 


{the prominent offices of the town. For 
ars the agency has also written a con- 
lerable accident business. 


The Present Partners 


The meee partners are Arthur P. 


Woodward, P. Walter Cook and Walter 

T. Gudeon. 

Ar. Woodward entered the business 
ough the law. After being graduated 


n the University of Pennsylvania and 
being admitted to the bar he became 
unsel for the Philadelphia Casualty Co., 
iter going to Hartford to manage the 
lim department of the Travelers. In 
1912 he was elected secretary of the 
Yonnecticut General’s new accident de- 
artment and remained there until 1925 
vhen he became a partner in Goulden, 
Woodward, Cook & Gudeon. 
When the Connecticut General began 
write accident insurance P. Walter 
Cook was selected by Mr. Goulden to 
that field in the Greater New 
York territory. Previously, he had been 


| velop 


NEW MEDICAL REFEREE 


Dr. Alfred P. eden per by Fi- 
delity Mutual Life in This City; Of- 
fice at 370 Lexington Avenue 


Dr. Alfred P. Upshur has been ap- 
ited medical referee for the Fidelity 
lutual Life in New York City. Dr. 
pshur was for fifteen years a medical 
ficer in the United States Army. He 
a been actively connected with the 
te Extension Institute and for several 
ars has been an examiner for the Fi- 


ity, 
His office 


is located at 370 Lexington 
venue, at 


Forty-first Street, where ex- 
mmation appointments will be arranged 
ron 9 a.m. to 5 p. m. This concen- 
ration of r¢ sponsibility is in accord with 
the general plan now being carried on 
throughout. the territory in which the 
company operates, although the means of 
“ecting this concentration varies in dif- 
rent localities. It relieves the agent 
fthe r sponsibility of obtaining the ser- 
lees of an alternate examiner when, for 
‘ly reason, he is unable to obtain the 
‘eTvices of the chief examiner, and im- 
hoses on the medical referee the obliga- 
ton of referring all examinations not 
nade by himself. 





~ An Agency 30 Years Old 


Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon Started in Two Small 
Rooms With One Clerk; Careers of 


Present Partners 


vice-president of the Empire State 
Surety Co. He has had considerable 
success with the use of direct mail and 
has originated a number of intelligent 
and effective business-getting plans. Mr. 
Cook’s early insurance experience was 
with an insurance newspaper and with 
the Alfred M. Best Co. as Chicago man- 
ager. His mother is descended from a 
long line of early Dutch and British set- 
tlers of New York City. 

Walter T. Gudeon came into the agen- 
cy in 1909. In 1915 he was admitted to 
partnership. In his quarter of a cen- 
tury of insurance experience he has made 
innumerable contacts. 

In 1918 the agency established a Group 
department. In 1930 Don Hartman, a 
Wesleyan graduate and a member of the 
home office Group department, was made 
manager of that department here. 

The agency has more than $100,000,000 
of life insurance in force. It has $500,000 
of accident premiums in force 


WRITE 50 LIVES IN A DAY 


Concentration on Salary Continuance 
Features Campaign of Leonard Agency, 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
A One Special Effort campaign 
for business conducted by the J 
Frank agency of the Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia one day last week. 
In the absence of Manager Leonard, who 
attending the Mutual Life 
Augusta, Ga., E. J. Berlet pre- 
sided at a breakfast at which the plans 
the 
Concentration was on Salary Continu- 
fifty written for 


Day 
was 
Leonard 


was confer- 


ence in 


for drive were outlined. 


ance and lives 
$174,000. 

Manager Leonard, in discussing the 
One Day Effort, expressed the belief 
that such efforts result in the men throw- 
ing themselves into the job of making 
good in a short space of time. This re- 
sults in enthusiasm and confidence and 
shows the agent that he can produce 
business when he really tries. It some- 
times furnishes the turning point into 
the road back to production. 


were 


LICENSED IN COLORADO 
The General American Life has been 
licensed in Colorado, the eighteenth state. 


SIEGER AND WEBB PROMOTED 
Both Elected Vice-Presidents by Bank- 


ers National Life Directorate; 
Their Prominence 


William J. Sieger, 
agencies, and J..M. 
ager and assistant 
National Life of Jersey 
to be 
at the recent 
board of directors. Their 
came in recognition of good work done. 


superintendent of 
Webb, 
treasurer, 
City, 
vice-presidents of 


claim man- 
3ankers 
both 

the 


meeting of its 


were 
promoted 
company 

promotions 


Mr. Sieger, who has traveled extensive- 
the Bankers National 
ago, first as as- 
superintendent of 


ly since joining 
Life 
sistant 


four years served 
agencies, 
the 
George A. 
with the 
member 
and has 
insur- 


fe- 


ceiving his present title upon resig- 


nation a few years ago of 
Ramee. Mr. Webb, formerly 
Connecticut Mutual, is an active 
of the American Life Convention 
won recognition as a capable life 
ance claim manager. 


DECLARES INITIAL DIVIDEND 

An initial dividend of 50 cents a share 
has been declared by the Bankers Na- 
tional Life directorate payable March 1 
to stockholders of record February 20 








This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
of a new book," The Home Life Looks Forward”, which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 


now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr 


, Superintendent of Agencies. 


| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N-Y. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 
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John A. Stevenson Gives Life 
Underwriters’ Point of View 


In opening his discussion of life un- 
derwriter-trust relationships before the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York last week, John A. Stevenson, man- 
ager of the Penn Mutual in Philadel- 
phia, cited, in covering his first point, a 
recent trust company advertisement in 
which it was implied that insurance es- 
tates are usually dissipated unless the 
funds are administered by a trust. 

Mr. Stevenson said he thought that 
there might be closer cooperation be- 
tween the two institutions in the future: 


If the advertising material issued by 
some of the trust institutions did not 
imply that insurance estates are ordinar- 
ily dissipated unless the funds are ad- 
ministered by a trust institution. 

Now if you will divide the amount of 
insurance in force, $95,000,000,000, by the 
number of policyholders, 63,000,000, you'll 
find that the average amount of life in- 
surance owned is a little over $1,500. The 
reason, then, why “by far the greater 
amount is still payable in one sum,” is 
that in the average case there isn’t suf- 
ficient life insurance to warrant an in- 
come plan. 

The reason too, why insurance money 
is so often used up is that the family’s 
resources are so limited that they have 
to spend the insurance money to obtain 
the necessities of life. In fact, a survey 
of the disposition of money paid under 
739 claims by one life insurance company 
showed that of the $9,579,589 proceeds 
involved, only $126,724 had actually been 
“lost” through investments or otherwise. 
Perhaps, in fairness, I should admit that 
this survey was made before the “crash.” 
But the analysis shows clearly that it’s 
the necessity for consumption rather 
than dissipation—the inadequacy of the 
insurance rather than the profligacy of 
the beneficiary—that is responsible for 
the fact that insurance proceeds, in the 
average case, can’t be held intact. 

If trust institution representatives did 
not minimize the importance of the guar- 
antees lying behind the settlement op- 
tions of life insurance companies. 

A life underwriter suggests that part 
of the insurance be left on deposit with 
the insurance company at interest so that 
the guaranteed income will serve as an 
“anchor to windward” for the beneficiary. 
The trust representative urges that the 
whole fund be included in the insurance 
trust on the ground that the trust insti- 
tution is just as competent as the life 
insurance company to handle invest- 
ments and there is nothing to choose 
between the reputations of the two in- 
stitutions. So far, so good. But wouldn’t 
there be something to choose between 
the opportunity for diversification offered 
when investing several thousand dollars 
of life insurance proceeds to form a trust 
fund and that offered in the investment 
of the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which comprise the assets of the life in- 
surance company. 

Understand, I’m not holding a brief 
for or against either plan. In the actual 
case, the policyholder may feel it wise 
to have more discretionary power allow- 
ed than the interest income option would 
allow. But can the trust representative 
expect the life insurance man to feel that 
he is giving a client advice based on 
unbiased judgment when he implies that 
the additional security which wide di- 
versification brings is a minor factor in 
arranging for the investment of the life 
insurance proceeds? 

If the representatives of trust institu- 
tions suggested plans for tax saving pur- 
poses only after carefully considering all 
the factors of the individual case. 

I realize that customers are usually 
very keen on obtaining the maximum tax 
advantages and feel that life underwrit- 
ers or trust men are incompetent if they 
fail to suggest the arrangement offering 
the maximum tax saving. 

But you and I can both point to cases 


cies. Situations of this kind bring trou- 
ble to both of us. 

Needless to state, nobody can predict 
what the tax authorities are going to do 
and we can only be guided by present 
rulings. But I think it is only fair that 
the policyholder should be shown the 
where policyholders have given up con-_ picture of what he is doing from every 
trol of the privileges allowed under in- angle and we seldom run into difficulties 
surance contracts to take advantage of if we present plans on their intrinsic 
tax savings promised under irrevocable merits rather than on promises of tax 
trusts, only to find that changes in rul- savings. 
ings had eliminated the possibilities of If trust men pushed the insurance trust 
tax reductions and they could not regain plan only when they were familiar with 
control of their rights under their poli- all the problems involved. 


Life Insurance—Trust Relationships 


From the Life Underwriter’s Point of View 


John A. Stevenson, chairman of the executive committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and head of the John A. Stevenson Agencies of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia, spoke before the Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 
A.B.A. in New York last week on the above subject in conjunction with an address 
by Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president, Equitable Trust, Wilmington, giving the 
trust man’s viewpoint. In introducing his ten points Mr. Stevenson said: 

As I see the situation from the insurance point of view, I think there might be 
closer cooperation between the two institutions in the future: 

1. If the advertising material issued by some of the trust institutions did not 
imply that insurance estates are ordinarily dissipated unless the funds are admin- 
istered by a trust institution. 

2. It trust institution representatives did not minimize the importance 
guarantees lying behind the settlement options of life insurance companies. 

3. If the representatives of trust institutions suggested plans for tax saving 
purposes only after carefully considering all the factors of the individual case. 

4. If trust men pushed the insurance trust plan only when they were familiar 
with all the problems involved. 

5. If trust representatives offered technical advice on the options of settlement 
or on policy forms only on the basis of adequate information. 

6. If trust men were always punctilious about protecting the interest of the 
underwriter who originated the insurance trust. 

If bankers used extreme caution in suggesting loans on policies. 

8. If trust men would not urge the living trust as preferable to the life insurance 
method of building estates when additional protection is needed. 

9. If trust men kept an open mind on the annuity question. 

10. If trust companies would evolve some plan of commingled funds 
beneficiaries greater investment security. 


of the 


giving 
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From the Trust Man’s Point of View 
Following are the “Ten Things I Wish Life Underwriters Wouldn’t Do,” pre- 
sented by Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president, Equitable Trust, Wilmington, at 
the Trust Conference. In presenting them Mr. Stephenson said: 

_With the hope of helping to remove the mote from the life underwriter’s eye 
while he, in turn, removes the mote from the trust man’s eye (in neither case is it a 
beam), let me mention ten things that I wish the life underwriter would not do, all 
of which are contrary to the general principles upon which we are agreed, and 
refraining from the doing of which will, in my opinion, tremendously improve the 


i. 


relationships between life underwriters and trust men. 

The ten things that I wish life underwriters would not do are these: 

1. Confuse commercial banking and trust business; 

2. State or intimate that trust institutions in general are motivated by self- 
interest in the selection of trust investments; 

3. Create the impression that the investment practices of the trust institution 
are basically inferior to those of the insurance company; 

4. Create the impression that trust-company administration of the proceeds of 
life insurance is more expensive than insurance-company administration; 


- 


does so; 


5. Represent that the insurance company offers trust service unless it actually 


6. Upset existing life insurance-trust arrangements in making contacts to sell 


additional insurance; 


7. Emphasize the guaranty-feature of insurance-company income without mak- 
ing a complete statement about trust-company income; 

8. Discourage people from making wills by over-emphasizing the possibility of 
contests and the expensiveness of probate procedure; 

9. Undertake to give technical advice on trust matters; and 

10. Represent the insurance trust and the policy options as being competitive 


modes of settlement. 


G. T. Stephenson, Banker, Views 
Relationships As Trust Man 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president, 
Equitable Trust, Wilmington, presented 
the point of view of the trust man be- 
fore the Trust Conference, taking up the 
subject under a series of headings of 
things he wished the life underwriter 
would not do. His discussion follows: 

Some things I wish life underwriters 
wouldn’t do: 


Confuse Commercial Banking and 
Trust Business. 

I wish that life underwriters would 
not confuse commercial banking and 


trust business either in their own minds 
or in the minds of their policyholders. 
Commercial banking and trust business, 
‘hough carried on by the same bank or 
trust company, are separate and distinct 
trom each other and must be kept so. 
The trust business is carried on in a 
separate department; it “is handled by 
different officers and employes; trust 
property is kept separate from the bank’s 
or trust company’s own property; the 
liquidation of the bank does not jeopar- 
dize the trust business. In addition to 
(Continued on Page 12) 


ra 
_When people have brought me then 
tiful brochures on insurance trusts 4 
sued by trust institutions and have pte 
me what advertising literature My com. 
pany issued on the subject, I have some. 
times felt a little embarrassed jin have, 
to confess that we had no booklets at 
all. There were several reasons why ae 
didn’t follow the lead of the trust ing. 
tutions in advertising this type of ion, 
vice—one reason being that, especially jn 
some of the smaller communities, we felt 
that insurance trusts were being Sug. 
gested by institutions in which those in 
charge of the trust departments knew 
relatively little about the technique oj 
life insurance trust administration, Nat. 
urally, therefore, we felt that we were 
scarcely justified in recommending insyr. 
ance trust administration “wholesale” rp. 
vardless of the qualifications of the trys. 
see. 

If trust representatives offered techni. 
cal advice on the options of settlement 
or on policy forms only on the basis of 
adequate information. 

The quotation from the trust company 
booklet which I just read describing the 
settlement options as a way “by which 
payments of the insurance proceeds are 
spread out over a period of years,” illys. 
trates the incomplete knowledge of life 
insurance contracts which sometimes lies 
behind recommendations made by trust 
men. They sometimes fail to under. 
stand, too, what is involved in a certain 
type of contract issued by an insurance 
company and hinder rather than help the 
underwriters efforts by raising doubts in 
the mind of the policyholder about the 
recommendations made. 

The best interests of the customer are, 
of course, the primary consideration and 
trust men are certainly justified in offer- 
ing criticism of plans which they feel to 
be wrong. But when dealing with the 
wide variety of contracts which present- 
day insurance offers, they should be very 
sure they are in possession of all the 
facts before upsetting an existing ar- 
rangement. 

If trust men were always punctilious 
about protecting the interest of the u- 
derwriter who originated the insurance 
trust: 

I want to discuss this topic now be- 
cause I know that I am offering two 
suggestions which may appear to con- 
flict. I say, first, that I think it’s a mis- 
take for trust men to offer technical ad- 
vice on the basis of inadequate informa- 
tion; then I tell you that the interests o! 
the agent who wrote the case should be 
protected, without suggesting a way out 
of the situation which too frequently 
arises—namely, the situation where 4 
trust man wants the recommendations 
of a good underwriter on the insurance 
end of the transaction but feels that the 
insurance representative who originated 
the case may not be sufficiently familiar 
with the questions involved to give him 
the information he wants. a 

In a case of this kind, in my opimion, 
it is far better for a trust man to be punc- 
tilious about protecting the interests 0! 
the original agent, than to bring a more 
experienced underwriter into the picture 
If complicated questions arise it 1S ust 
ally not very difficult to get a representa 
tive to submit questions to his manager 
or his Home Office, provided the matter 
is handled in the right way. And while 
the course of the individual case may ™ 
more smoothly if the trust man has t 
deal only with an underwriter expét 
enced in handling insurance trusts, | 
think that trust men make a serious mls 
take in gaining a reputation for n0t 
“playing ball” with the agent by whom 
the insurance trust suggestion was first 
made. : 

If bankers used extreme caution ™ 
suggesting loans on policies: 

While I realize that the trust depart 
ment and the banking department 0! 4 
single institution are separate, the fac 
remains that, particularly in smaller ™ 
stitutions, one department may be quilt 
familiar with the activities of the other. 
Some life underwriters, therefore, who 
have been instrumental in creating © 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


71 years in business; 98 millions paid policyholders in 
1933, 973 millions paid since organization. 


Total Insurance in force $3,411,708,382.00. 


Total admitted assets $655,664,366.32; policy reserve 
$546,151,593.00; other liabilities $65,359,172.98. Increase 
in Assets $16,208,674.81. 


Assets include: 
Cash in Office and Banks . . . $15,568,825.63 


United States Government 
Bonds and Notes ..... 20,406,584.49 


Short-term obligations of other 
government bodies ...... 9,071,101.38 


Special Contingency reserve $15,000,000.00, General Safety 
Fund $44,153,600.34, making a total Emergency Fund of 
$59,153,600.34. Increase in Safety Funds $1,582,980.43. 


New Insurance Paid-for, including Revived and Increased 
$633,084,546.00. 
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Camera Snaps Union Central 
Officers and Some till 


At the recent convention of the Union 
Central’s Leaders Club in Miami Beach 
(Hotel Flamingo) The Eastern Under- 


writer had pictures taken of two of the 
interesting groups of attendants at the 
convention 

In one of these pictures Walter E. 
Barton, vice-president of the Chas. B. 
Knight agency, New York City, is pre- 
senting the cup which was won by the 
company’s production leader, Herman 
Stark of New York. 

In that picture are some leading of- 
ficers of the company, including W. 
Howard Cox, president; J. W. Pattison, 
chairman of the board; Jerome Clark, 


has 
SseV- 
Union 
Cin- 
Uni- 


Joseph P. Devine agency, Cincinnati; 
sold $500,000 or more annually for 
eral years; has been with the 

Central since 1924; was born in 
cinnati; and is a graduate of the 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Slane Stump is best known in New 
York as he entered the life business 
here with the Equitable Society under 
Louis Lane when the latter was an Equi- 
table manager. In 1920 he went into 
Iowa as an assistant manager; and in 
1927 he joined the Union Central in 
Los Ang assistant manager. He 
returned to personal production in Janu- 
ary, 1933; is a member of the Mark S. 


eles as 


Six of the Club’s Stars 





L. to r.: James F. Shanahan, John A. Doyle, William B. Monroe, Mrs. Sis Hoffman, 
Slane Stump, Charles Romer 


Muhlberg, 
Han- 


vice-president; Dr. William 
medical director; and Wendell F 
selman, superintendent of agencies. 

In the other group are six producers 
who are among the outstanding person- 
alities of the company. All are members 
of the Union Central’s Leaders Club, 
which means that they paid for $500,000 
or more. Members of this sextette ar« 
Mrs. Sis Hoffman, Slane Stump, Charles 
Romer, James F. Shanahan, W. B. Mon- 
roe and John A. Doyle. 

An Olympic Star 

“Jim” Shanahan in 1904 was champion 

in rowing and 


sculling in Ireland, thre« 
years later winning the British Isles titl 
[In 1909 he came to the U. S.; became 
a dry goods salesman; and quickly quali- 
fied in American athletics as a weight 
thrower. Winning the U. S. champion- 
ship he went abroad as a member of 
the Olmypic team and finished third in 


Antwerp in 1920. Living in Aurora, 
Ili, he is a member of the Herman A. 
Zische agency, Chicago 

Mrs. Hoffman is a member of the 


E. L. REILEY PROMOTION 
Edward L. 


Reiley has been appointed 


assistant superintendent in the John A 
Stevenson agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia. Since last Fall he has 
been in the agency sisting in train- 


ing new recruits. He 
ette College and was graduated in 1923 
as a mechanical engineer He taught 
for a year at Lafayette and in all spent 
four years in the engineering ficld. In 


attended Lafay- 


1927 he joined the Penn Mutual home 
office statistical division and was event- 
ually made manager of research in the 
agency department. He is a C.L.U 


Trueblood agency; has the C.L.U. degree. 
An Agent When 18 Years Old 

Charles Romer was 18 years old and 
a student of Xavier University, Cincin- 
nati, when he began to write life insur- 
ance. While still in school he paid for 
$200,000 one year. In 1930 he had a 
record of more than $1,000,000. Easily 
one of the most intelligent and able 
agents in the West. His agency is that 
of Joseph P. Devine, Cincinnati. 


W. B. Monroe is a member of the 
James W. Smither agency, New Or- 
leans; is a graduate of Tulane Univer- 
sity; was a first lieutenant of engineers, 
A.E.F.; and sold securities before join- 


ing Union Central in 1930. 

John A. Doyle, who is a member of 
the W. L. McPheeters agency in Cleve- 
land, is a graduate of Holy Cross; joined 
the Union Central in 1928 after having 
been with another company for twelve 
years. Beginning with 1930 he has sold 
more than $500,000 annually. He is a 
rapid fire worker, speaker and actor; and 
knows his stuff. 


GRANTS ROYAL UNION APPEALS 

Granting of two appeals by Judge Jolin 
B. Sanborn of St. Paul, Minn., of the 
Federal court last week from the district 
court decree in which the life insurance 


of the Royal Union Life was turned over 
to the Lincoln National means that the 
case will be heard in the circuit court. 
On a motion for severance on appeal 
John D. McComb, attorney, brought suit 
in behalf of the Great Republic Life and 
other stockholders similarly situated. H. 
\. Gross brought se parate suit as a 


stockholder in the Royal Union company 
on his own behalf and all other stock- 
holders similarly situated. 


Cm Leader S Stark Gets Cup 








L. to r.: (top) Dr. William Muhlberg; Harry P. Layton, Utica; Oscar J. Wirtz, 
N. Y.; J. W. Rivers, asst. supt. of agencies; J. W. Pattison, chairman of the board; 


Chas. A. Blatchley, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Jerome Clark, vice-president; 


Hanselman, supt. of agencies. 


(Bottom row) Herman Stark, N. Y.; W. Howard Cox, president; 


Wendell F. 


Mark Rosenthal, 


N. Y.; Walter E. Barton, N. Y.; D. H. Ward, N. Y. 


Long List of Star ar To Be 
Heard At Sales Congress March 8 


An exceptional group of star speakers 
has been arranged for the Slump-Proof 

Sales Congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City to take 
place March 8 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The program is in charge of Lloyd Pat- 
terson of the Keane-Patterson Agencies 
as chairman. 

The congress starts at 8:55 in the 
morning with the appearance of the Man 
in the Mask. As far as can be learned 
the Man in the Mask is a prospect who 
will talk frankly on what to do and what 
not to do about getting business in 1934. 
Following are brief sketches of the stars 
who will be heard in the separate two- 
hour meetings in the morning. In the 
afternoon the members will meet in a 
general session with President Frank 
Mulligan presiding and will hear Julian 
S. Myrick on “Strength and Character 
of Life Insurance,” Theodore M. Richle 
on “Primary Selling Principles” and Al- 
bert E. N. Gray, vice-president of the 
Prudential, on “Let’s Get a Picture We 
Can Understand.” The sales congress 
will be closed by William B. Burruss 
with “Opportunity, Here We Are!” 

In the evening the forty-eighth annual 
banquet will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. H. V. Kaltenborn, author, lec- 
turer and radio commentator, will speak. 
George Ellner’s orchestra will entertain. 

W. Stanton Hale, J. Elliott Hall 
Penn Mutual. Personal producer and general 
agent, Penn Mutual, Atlanta. In 1931 became 
associate general agent with J. Elliott Hall, 
Penn Mutual, New York. Particularly able in 
getting new men started in the business. Has 
ideas about the method of and the necessity 


for prospecting new men, which have proven 
practical and made for him an enviable record. 


Agency, 


_ Stacey. K. Beebe, Chas. B. Knight Agency, 
Union Central. First man in Ohio to enlist 
in the World War. Graduate of Haverford Col- 


lege and Harvard Business School. 


A recognized 
authority on general business 


problems. One 


of the leaders in production of the Union Cen- 
tral for many years. President of New York 
Chapter, Harvard Business School. His large 


clientele in New York financial field makes him 
particularly adaptable to this subject. 

_ Carl _H. Mason, Frank W. Pennell Agency, 
State Mutual. University of Michigan grad- 


uate. Boyhood years spent abroad. A substan. 
tial and consistent personal producer for six 
years An exceptional student of life insur- 
ance and particularly able on the approach. 
Arthur V. Youngman, Charles E. De Long 
Agency, Mutual Benefit. Williams College ’22. 
Personal producer nine years, million dollar 
class. His personal qualities, direct ability and 


aptitude in teaching others to sell has brought 
him to a position in the De Long Agency as 
leader of a group of twenty young salesmen, 
in which work he has been outstandingly suc- 


cessful. 

Harry Phillips, Jr., Ralph G. Engelsman 
Agency, Penn Mutual. Saw much _firing-line 
action during World War. Entered life insur- 
ance 1931 as life insurance depression started. 
In spite of this paid for over $1,300,000 during 
his first year and $1,500,000 his second year, 
averaging 100 cases per year. Has written every 
form of coverage, stood third in Penn Mutual 
for 1933. His record is outstanding among 
newer agents throughout the country. 

Glenn B. Dorr, Clifford L. McMillen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual. St. Lawrence University 
and graduate of University of Pennsylvania. In 
addition to. managerial duties Mr. Dorr has pet- 


sonally paid for six million dollars in seven 
years. President New York Chapter, Cc. L. U. 
One of the outstanding life insurance men i 
the country. Formerly associated with the 
Chase National Bank. 

Charles McC. Heissenbuttel, Sisley & Co. 


Travelers. Graduate of St. Lawrence Col- 
lege. Advertising man. Entered life imsurance 
business 1916. One of his company’s most con 
sistent and leading producers showing increase 
in business each year. Answering objections 1s 
the least of his worries. 

George J. Kutcher, Recht & Kutcher Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual. Started as office boy, 
age 15, for Rudolph Recht to become partnet 
in 1931. Had million dollar year, 1923, and 
paid for over a million every year since. Has 
thorough, unique and original interpretation of 
life insurance, putting him in distinct class by 
himself, plus enthusiasm and pep second to none. 

James A. Tyson. James A. Tyson Agency, 
Guardian Life. Graduate Bucknell College. 
From school teaching in Pennsylvania he entered 
life insurance. Successful personal producer, be- 
came general agent in Pennsylvania and later 
in New York for Guardian Life. Enthusiastic 
exponent of program insurance and “The Little 
Blue Book.” 

C. Preston Dawson, William H. 
New England Mutual. Immediately on grad- 
uating from Bucknell University he ente -red life 
insurance business in 1924. Personal producer, 
educational director and agency manager. as 
had marked success in building man-power 

Edwin H. White, Luther-Keffer Agency 
Aetna. Graduate of Lebanon Valley College 
Fifteen years in the business, including exper! 


Inc., 


Beers Agency, 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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ACACIA SALESMEN 
Sold MORE in 1933 
































26% increase in Net New business in 1933 over 1932 

22% increase in number of policies paid for, 1933 over 1932 

14% increase in amount of paid-for business, 1933 over 1932 

22% increase in number of policies reinstated, 1933 over 1932 

13% increase in amount of reinstated business, 1933 over 1932 

53% increase in assets during the four depression years 

Income in excess of all disbursements for 1933, $2,917,889,04 
WHY DO OUR AGENTS FIND THE PUBLIC SO RESPONSIVE TO THEIR EFFORTS? 

Because Acacia’s premium rates are much lower than those of any other mutual old line company, lower than 
many stock companies, because Acacia maintains its record for real low net cost insurance. 
“Providing for the future,” is Acacia’s business. It has more than $50,000,000 of assets to back up its guarantees 
and contracts. See below Acacia’s Summary for 1933 and its past four year record of growth. Even through 
years of depression, Acacia continues to progress, and its policyholders to profit. 

SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 

hate As of December 31, 1933 

dell F. ASSETS: LIABILITIES AND RESERVES: 

enthal, First mortgage loans on improved real estate. .$20,419,901.91 Legal reserve to protect policyholders—Ameri- 
EE coc ccucepiknescarneeeeresaceurn 5,794,212.76 can Experience Table of Mortality and 34% 

— Pee Fe 1,060,784.46 interest on all policies $48.069,319.03 
ET ES hg can wig Geek aiemenectvanena wets 3,096,849.60 R ir OG ES St lic i ; de ah 2 palettes 
ion sidiiion canneatev aint inte 215,036.79 eserve for dividends to policyholders. ....... 909,347.24 
Cash in banks and in office.................... 1,211,574.24 Reserve for accrued taxes.................... 164,817.81 

8 Loans on Company’s policies.................. 15.776,962.78 Premiums and interest paid in advance........ 349,348.98 

Ll Net premiums in process of collection........ 3,428,352.72 ES | IO Or 325,092.37 
ubstan. Interest accrued ..........--...-- 00s seen eres. 879,211.98 Contingency reserve for fluctuations in security 

for six I I ooo Sic stor is dood Renee ee 225,888.68 ee 775,000.00 

ie Ln ee $52,108,775.92 Unassigned Surplus ............ -- ASL 

“follar Less Furniture, Equipment, and other non- Additional reserves for protection of policy- 

= MEME c. s. Ccxadcdem ccs yoann rete 208,206.34 DE eos ee gente er aes 2,082.644.15 
- WINN cocci ocggreetmcacsetenanl $51,900,569.58 $51,900,569.58 
elsman 

ng-line 

== FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 

during a 7 a at _—— 

every Amount Paid to Living Policyholders, in- _— ssa _ = 

me cluding Diwademdls ...... 52.0200 cceesers $2,154,463.34 $2.839,366.05 $4,129,451.16 $4,688,201.43 

ini Amount Paid to Beneficiaries............ 1,980,028.14 1.989,086.02 2,087,549.25 2,240,944.68 

ersity SE ia irae acs ra aa ln a OCI ee 88 39,465,105.75 45,027.879.14 49,111,969.01 52,108,775.92 

per U. S. Government Bonds and Cash....... 683,097.70 425,174.00 1,025,658.37 2,272,358.70 

mi 

the 1930 : ‘ _ 
Co. and Amount Paid to Policyholders.each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
‘= 1931 Amount Paid to Beneficiaries.each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
Bove el BD sath sete eeeNe cena each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
we = U. S. Gov’t Bonds and Cash. . . 1932-1933 LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
te 1933 
i 
ACACIA 
$s by 
lege 
ered 
ce MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
— Chartered by the Congress of the United States, March 3, 1869 , 
ney, WM. MONTGOMERY, President 
Tite > > 
Booey ’ - HOME OFFICE: : oe, 
Has 101 Indiana Avenue W ashington, D. C. 


Branches in Sixty-two Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
the recent insurance of bank deposits, 
in all but five states uninvested trust 
funds are specially protected. The failure 
of a bank with a trust department makes 
it necessary for settlors to select new 
trustees and for courts to appoint suc- 
cessor administrators, trustees and guar- 
dians. This, of course, causes temporary 
uncertainty, but even that is much less 
than the uncertainty caused by the death 
or incapacity of an individual fiduciary. 
The year 1933 will, let us hope, mark the 


peak of bank closings for all time. 
Yet during the first week in March, 
when every bank in the United States 


was closed by Presidential decree, the 
trust business was carried on in the usual 
and normal way except that trust funds 
on deposit could not be withdrawn. Bas- 
ing his statement upon six months’ ex- 
perience with 345 closed national banks 
having $317,000,000 of trust property, the 
Comptroller of the Currency said last 
September that the record of the trust 
departments of closed national banks 
constituted an important contribution to 
the maintenance of public confidence in 
the corporate fiduciary. 

State or Intimate that Trust Institu- 
tions in General Are Motivated by Self- 
Interest in the Selection of Trust Invest- 
ments. 

The statement is sometimes made or 
the impression left that it is the general 
practice of banks and trust companies to 
buy and sell trust investments through 
their bond departments or affiliates, to 
make profits for themselves on such pur- 
chases and sales, and to unload their own 
questionable securities upon their trust 
accounts or to trade their own low-grade 
securities to their trust accounts for Al 
trust securities. The inference, if not 
the outright statement, is that trust in- 
stitutions in general take advantage of 
their trust relationships to make money 
for themselves at the expense of their 


trust customers. 
The answer is that the trust institu- 
tions of the United States are uncom- 


promisingly opposed to any and all self- 
dealing in trust invesiments. Even be- 
fore the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was passed or we had heard of 
Codes of Fair Practice the trust institu- 
tions had adopted their own Statement 
of Principles, which was later taken over 
bodily and made a part of the Bankers 


Code, from which I quote as follows: 
“It is a fundamental principle that a 
trustee should not have any personal 


financial interest, direct or indirect, in 
the trust investments bought for or sold 
to the trusts of which it is trustee, and 
that it should not purchase for itself any 
securities or other property in which it 
or its affiliate had any personal financial 
interest, and should not purchase for it- 
self or its affiliate any securities or other 
property from its estates or trusts.” 

Create the Impression that the Invest- 
ment Practices of the Trust Institution 
Are Basically Inferior to Those of the 
Insurance Company. 

When a life underwriter speaks of life 
insurance as the only investment without 
a hazard, he means, of course, that dol- 
lar-for-dollar settlement according to the 
terms of the policy-contract, but he 
creates the impression that, somehow, the 
investment policies and practices of a 
life insurance company are basically su- 
perior to those of a trust institution, 
that a life insurance company has a secret 
investment process which the trust in- 
stitution and the individual investor do 
not share. The fact, of course, is that 
the investment organizations of the in- 
surance company and of the trust insti- 
tution must go into the same markets 
for their investments, must buy the same 
general classes of securities, must endure 
similar fluctuations in market values, and 
must experience, proportionately, similar 
gains and losses. 

Through the pooling of its invest- 
ments the life insurance company is able 
to spread its gains and losses on invest- 
ments and to a degree stabilize both 


principal and income. While I heartily 
favor the trust institution’s adopting any 
feasible plan for the mingling of trust 
investments so as to achieve diversifica- 
tion and, in fact, represent a trust insti- 
tution that is a pioneer in the field of 
commingled trusts, I well know that 
there is nothing talismanic about the 
pooling of investments. Pooled invest- 
m-onts, commingled trusts, and individual 
trusts require and, in general, receive 
the same quality of investment care and 
skill. 

Create the Impression that the Admin- 
istration of the Proceeds of Life Insur- 
ance by the Trust Institutions is More 
Expensive than Administration by the 
Life Insurance Company. 

The statement is sometimes made by 
the life underwriter that the trust insti- 
tution charges a commission for serving 
as trustee and, if the direct statement is 
not made, the distinct impression is left 
by him that, if the proceeds are left with 
the insurance company under one of its 
policy options, the life insurance com- 
pany does not make any charge for what 
is essentially similar service. The state- 
ment is even made that the trust institu- 
tion charges a commission for collecting 
the insurance proceeds. 

The trust institutions receives commis- 
sions, not for collecting the insurance 
proceeds, but for administering the trust. 
The commissions are based upon uni- 
form, published schedules of fees adopted 


Gilbert T. Stephenson On Trust-Life Insurance Relationships 


— 





by associations of trust institutions. The 
life insurance company, on its part, must 
also be compensated for its services in 
administering the proceeds of life insur- 
ance left with it under any of the policy 
options. The compensation of the trust 
institution is shown in the statement to 
the beneficiaries as commissions on the 
income and/or principal. The compen- 
sation of the life insurance company is 
reflected in the reduced returns to poli- 
cyholders and beneficiaries. That is to 
say, the insurance company, whether 
stock or mutual, must include in its ope- 
rating expenses an amount sufficient tc 
cover the cost of administration of pro- 
ceeds left with it under policy options. 
Thus the compensation of the trust in- 
stitution is a direct charge; that of a 
life insurance company, an _ indirect 
charge. So far as the beneficiary is con- 
cerned there is little or no difference 
between the cost of the service whether 
the proceds of the insurance are trusteed 
or left under a policy option. 

Represent that the Life Insurance 
Company Offers Trust Service Unless It 
Actually Does So. 

A very few life insurance companies 
have under their charters general trust 
powers. Still others have charter or sta- 
tutory power, not to engage in trust busi- 
ness generally, but to administer in trust 
the proceeds of their own policies. If a 
life insurance company has trust powers, 
general or special, if it desires to engage 
in trust business, if it establishes a trust 
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department, as the Royal Exchange As. 
surance Company in London has done 
and if it submits itself to the supervision 
and examination of the state authorities 
as other trust institutions do, a trust man 
cannot object to a life insurance com- 
pany’s engaging in trust business, A |if, 
insurance company, properly empowered 
and licensed, has the same right to ep. 
gage in trust business as a bank or title 
company or safe deposit company or any 
other corporation. : 


What the trust man objects to is the 
life underwriter’s speaking of his com. 
pany’s offering trust settlements when 
upon analysis, they are only policy op: 
tions and not trusts at all. This point js 
covered in Mr. White’s report as fol. 
lows: “The term ‘trust’ in connection 
with an insurance-settlement implies , 
fiduciary obligation that is enforceable 
in a court of equity as distinguished from 
a contractual obligation that is enforce. 
able in a court of law. For the sake of 
clarity and common understanding of 
terms, a mode of settlement of insurance 
should be referred to as a ‘trust’ or ‘trust 
settlement’ in those cases only in which 
the relation between the life insurance 
company or the trust institution and the 
beneficiary is, in fact, an equitable rela- 
tionship of trustee and beneficiary and 
not a legal relationship of debtor and 
creditor such as exists under policy 
‘options’.” 

Upset Existing Life Insurance-Trust 
Arrangements in Making Contacts to Sell 
Additional Insurance. 


A life insurance trust is usually the 
result of a series of conferences and 
extended collaboration between a life 
underwriter and a trust man. After the 
trust has been established, conditions fre- 
quently arise whereunder the _ insured 
may need more insurance or may needa 
rearrangement of his insurance or may 
cven need to terminate his trust and 
adopt some other modes of settlement. 
While it may be easy to make a new ap- 
proach to the policyholder through the 
suggestion of reviewing his trust arrange- 
iments or adopting another mode of set- 
tlement, good taste as well as good busi- 
ness requires that the life underwriter 
shall not undertake to upset a trust agree- 
ment without calling into conference a 
representative of the trust institution that 
is trustee of the policies. 

Emphasize the Guaranty-Feature of 
the Insurance-Company Income Without 
Making a Complete Statement about the 
Trust-Company Income. 

It is proper, of course, for the life 
underwriter to emphasize the fact that 
the life insurance company guarantees a 
minimum rate of income and _ actually 
pays considerably more than it guaran- 
tees, and that the entire resources of the 
company stand to make good its guaran- 
ties. It is proper also for him to call 
attention to the fact that the trust insti- 
tution does not and that it cannot guar- 
antee any specified rate of income. But 
to stop there is to leave the impression 
that the trust institution’s plan is funda- 
mentally inferior to the insurance com- 
pany’s plan. Good sportsmanship re- 
quires that the life underwriter £0 
further and say that the trust institution 
pays all the income it receives however 
much that may be, less its commiss‘ons. 
and that the amount paid may be and 
usually is more than that guaranteed and 
frequently more than that paid by the 
insurance company. I do not object in 
the least to what the life underwriter 
says about the guaranty; I only depre- 
cate any incompleteness of his statement 
that leaves the impression that the trust- 
company income because a rate is not 
guaranteed, is, in fact, undependable. 


Discourage People from Making Wills 
by Over-Emphasizing the Possibility of 
Contests and the Expensiveness of Pro- 
bate Procedure. 

In presenting the advantages of a per- 
son’s creating an insurance estate for his 
beneficiaries and during his lifetime con- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Connecticut General 
Assets $162,807,816 


CASH, GOVERNMENTS _ $5,844,779 


Total Income Increased to $39,518,935, 
President R. W. Huntington’s Report 
Shows; Stocks Returned 4.59% 
The Connecticut General Life had ad- 
mitted assets of $162,807,816 at the end 
of 1933 according to the report of Presi- 
dent Robert W. Huntington. Govern- 
ment bonds held by the company are 
$4,870,729; state and province (United 
States and Canada), $902,648; county and 
municipal, $553,853. Railroad bonds 
amount to $12,116,804; public utility 
bonds to $42,987,190. The company also 
holds railroad stocks to the extent of 
$1,917,639, public utility stocks, $3,386,120, 
and banks, trust and insurance company 

stocks, $454,886. 

First lien mortgages amount to $0,- 
325,557. Cash in banks and office is 
$1,728,803. 

Among the comments made by Mr. 
Huntington were: 

During 1933 the Connecticut General 
Life paid to its living life policyholders 
and to the beneficiaries of those who died 
$24,730,092 and to accident policyholders 
$765,645. It met all obligations out of 
current cash income and had available 
for investment $5,542,894. 

It increased its holdings of cash and 
United States government bonds to $5,- 
844,779. Total income increased to $39,- 
518,935. The liabilities of the company 
at $155,995,054 include a _ contingency 
fund of $2,703,824. Of this $1,977,445 is 
set aside to adjust bonds not amortized 
and all stocks to market value December 
31, 1933. 

Policyholders are further protected by 
the company’s capital $3,000,000 plus a 
surplus of $3,812,762, making total ex- 
cess security to policyholders $6,812,762. 

Life insurance in force totals $1,009,- 
649,775 

We made 15,251 loans on_ policies, 
amounting to $5,331,081. This is less than 
the transactions of 1932 by 5,988 loans 
and $3,171,792. During the year $1,049,- 
000 of our policy loans was repaid in 
cash, and $4,851,000 by the surrender of 
the policy or by its maturity either as 
an endowment or a death claim. 

We have entered our stocks and those 
bonds in default in payment of interest 
(non-amortizable) at the values pre- 
scribed by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. To do this we 
have marked down the values by $2,120,- 
698. We have increased our contingency 
fund from $2,500,000 to $2,703,824. Of 
this amount $1,977,445 is to bring the 
value of all stocks and non-amortizable 
bonds to actual market values December 
31. 1933. The remainder $726,379 is held 
as a reserve against possible losses from 
the sale of real estate or for any other 
contingencies. After making these 
charges and reserves, which amounted to 
$2,324,522, our surplus over our capital 
stock of $3,000,000 was $3,812,762, which 
is $785,170 less than on December 31, 
1932. 

It is worthy of note that the stocks 
held by the company yielded a net in- 
come on their book value last year 
of 4.59%. 

During the year our new investments 
were as follows: 


Bonds: Cost Yield % Total 
U. S. Gov't $2,608,967.47 2.816% 30.1 
Municipal : 52,696.30 4.126 46 
Railroad ...... 1,911,883.71 4.933 22.0 
Public Utility.. 4,042,810.75 4.670 46.7 
Miscellaneous 22,967.50 15.597 3 

Total bonds. .$8,639,325.73 4.194 99.7 

Stocks: 

Public Utility 

Pfd. & Guar $28,848.50 6.680 J 

Bank 1,000.00 3.000 
Tot’l securities $8,669,174.23 4.202 100.0 


Real estate foreclosures continued 
through the year. We have continued 
our conservative course and have charged 
off during the year $413,429 and have con- 


Bill To Regulate Investments 
Passed By Kentucky Senate 


The Kentucky Senate has passed the 
Breathitt bill backed by the Insurance 
Department to compel diversification of 
future investments of insurance compa- 
nies within certain limits and _ restric- 
tions. There was but one dissenting vote. 
Senator James Breathitt, the _ bill’s 
sponsor, announced that the bill “had no 
politics in it.” 

“Kentucky has no law to prevent an 
insurance company from carrying all of 
its eggs in one basket and thus staking 
the life savings of its policyholders on 
the solvency of one or a very few cor- 
porations,” Insurance Commissioner G. 
B. Senff said in commenting on the bill. 
“The purpose of the bill is to require 
insurance companies to make sound and 
diversified investments.” 

The bill would restrict investments to 
securities of the following classes, with 
specified restrictions as to the percentage 


tinued to charge depreciation on our 
home office property. 
Mortgage Interest Being Paid 

The situation in both farm and city 
property is better than it was last year, 
as evidenced not only by the amount of 
rents collected but by the payments of 
interest on live loans. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in farm loans. The 1933 
figures of interest collections as com- 
pared with 1932 may be interesting, bear- 
ing in mind that we had a less amount of 
loans in 1933 than we did in 1932. For 
the first six months in 1933 we collected 
$213,036 in interest as compared with 
$337,400 in 1932. For the last six months 
we collected $312,058 as compared with 
$225,044 in 1932. 

The actual amount of new business 
amounted to $98,436,661, of which amount 
$35,036,558 was group insurance. How- 
ever, the number of new policies in- 
creased from 14,653 to 15,858. It is quite 
noticeable that in our ordinary business 
the very large policies have been absent, 
and this is, speaking generally, as it 
should be. 


of assets so invested: Securities of the 
United States and its governmental agen- 
cies, states of the United States, District 
of Columbia, the Dominion and Provinces 
of Canada, cities and school districts, 
revenue bonds of publicly owned, con- 
trolled or operated bridges, real estate 
bonds and mortgages, Federal Land 
3ank, Federal Home Loan Bank and 
Home Owners Loan Corporation bonds, 
real estate, notes or equipment trust cer- 
tificates, railroad mortgage bonds, pub- 
lic utility bonds, industrial bonds, banks 
and preferred stocks, common stocks 
(fire companies only), policy loans (life 
companies only), collateral loans, securi- 
ties acquired through exchange, foreclos- 
ures or reorganization. 

The bill would provide that no insur- 
ance company invest more than 2% of 
its admitted assets in bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of a particular corporation, 
or lend more than 2% on one mortgage, 
but the provision does not limit any in- 
vestment to less than $5,000. Life in- 
surance companies would be prohibited 
from investing in the stock of other in- 
surance companies. 

The measure would restrict the com- 
panies’ real estate holdings to 5% of its 
admitted assets. Restrictions and limi- 
tations on the amount of investments of 
the various allowed classes are provided 
in the bill. An amendment adopted 
omitted bank stocks which carry double 
liability from the investments allowed. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE OFFICERS 

Following the accession of Edward B 
Raub as president of the Indianapolis 
Life, the company promoted other offi- 
cers as follows: A. LeRoy Portteus, vice- 
president; James R. Mavfield, agency di- 
rector, and Charles L. Rouse, secretary. 





ILLINOIS CONGRESS MAY 5 
The Illinois sales congress and the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held May 5 
at Decatur. 








and insurance in force of $887,000.000. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, closed the year 1933 with 


assets of $114,000,000—Surplus of $6,675,000 


It is among the first 


twenty life companies in the United States in volume of 


insurance in force. 








111 North Broad Street 





Low Cost Policies for Protection 
Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 


Age 0 to 65 


A Policy for every need. 


A General Agent’s Contract that rewards successful performance. 
Desirable territory available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








————_—_—: 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 
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Acacia Had Gain in Assets 
And New Business for 1933 


The Acacia Mutual Life had a 2m 
increase net new business for 1933 oyer 
1932, according to the company’s annual 
statement; also a 22% increase in number 
14% increase jn 
amount of paid for business; 22% jp. 
crease in number of policies reinstated, 
13% in amount of reinstated 
business and 53% increase in assets dur. 
ing the four depression years. 

Admitted assets at the close of the 
year were $51,900,569. The company held 

; S. Government bonds to the extent 
of $1,060,784 and cash in banks and of. 
fice of $1,211,574. First mortgage loans 
on improved real estate were $20,419,9| 
and real estate held $5,794,212. Bonds 
other than U. S. Government were 
$3,096,849. 

The company has an unassigned sur- 
plus of $1,307,644 and a contingency re- 
serve for fluctuations of — securities 
amounting to $775,000. Last year income 
in excess of all disbursements was $2- 
917,889. 

Last year the Acacia paid to living 
policyholders $4,688,201 including diyi- 
dends. Payments to beneficiaries totaled 
$2,240,944. The holdings in cash and goy- 
ernment bonds is five times as great as 
in 1931. 


of policies paid for, 


increase 


BUSINESS RELATIONSHIPS 





A. C. Campbell Urges Following of Strict 
Good Sportsmanship Code and Fair Play 
in Relations Within and Without Co. 

Speaking at a session of the Metro- 
politan Group Division Conference, A. C 
Campbell, third vice-president, stressed 
the fact that in every phase of Group 
sales work the direct assumption of eth- 
ical responsibility by the supervisor goes 
hand in hand with good business results. 

Stating that a fundamental requisite 
for proper representation of the company 
to both policyholders and prospects is a 
sound knowledge of the Group business, 
Mr. Campbell urged the sales organiza- 
tion to cultivate an attitude of lively cu- 
riosity concerning every phase of Grou; 
underwriting and never to rest content 
until a sound and accurate answer had 
been learned to every question which the 
public may ask concerning Group Insur- 
ance products. He then offered some 
concrete suggestions for personal devel- 
opment on the part of the Group sales 
representatives along these lines. Ex 
pressing pride in the spirit of the Met- 
ropolitan group organization Mr. Camp- 
bell urged in the interests of good busi- 
ness a continued effort to follow a strict 
code of good sportsmanship and fair 
play in relations with associates within 
the Metropolitan organization and with 
all competitors. 

Expressing confidence in the outlook 
for substantially increased Group prc 
duction during the new year Mr. Camp- 
bell urged the Group organization 1 
make 1934 a “quality year” in calibre and 
standard of daily work and in direct as- 
sumption of ethical responsibility ™ 
every phase of business relationships. 





WILLIAM HELLER APPOINTED 


William Heller has been appointed dis 
trict agency for the Northwestern Mt 
tual Life of Milwaukee at Raleigh. 
N. C., under L. Watts Norton, general 
agent for North Carolina. Mr. Heller 
will have as his territory four counties 
in addition to the city of Raleigh. 
has been with the company in Rich 
mond. 
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mM. A. Linton On Future 
Investment Channels 


ADDRESSES TRUST CONFERENCE 

Importance of Sound Long-Term Invest- 
ments for Reserve Accumula- 
tions of Policyholders 

Speaking before the Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the A.B.A. in New York 
last week, M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, told the trust 
men of the importance to the country of 
life insurance reserves as reservoirs of 
credit. He showed the large proportion 
of these funds that are invested in mort- 
gazes and bonds and pointed out the 
effect inflation would have on these ac- 
cumulated savings of sixty-three million 
American policyholders. 

Turning to a consideration of future 
investment channels, Mr. Linton said 
that permanent recovery can be achieved 
only when long-term capital is again 
flowing freely into private enterprise for 
the purpose of financing the production 
of durable goods. An overwhelming pro- 
portion of the existing unemployment is 
in the durable goods industries. These 
industries must be revived. They ope- 
rate to a large degree on money that is 
loaned to them for long periods of time. 

An Illusion of Depression 

“One of the illusions during a depres- 
sion,” said Mr. Linton, “is that the coun- 
try is already over-built and over- 
equipped so that long-term investments 
ona large scale is not needed. It is high 
time that the illusion be dispelled. The 
railroads, for example, need large 
amounts of capital to put their long- 
neglected properties into good condition 
and to make improvements in equipment. 
Many lines of industry need new ma- 
chinery and equipment generally. There 
isan immense field for a certain type of 
housing and for permanent improvements 
and the renovating of existing buildings 
The social utility or increased margin of 
profit resulting from these improvements 
will provide the funds to pay the interest 
and in due time to repay the principal 
of the debt. Those qualified to speak 
assure us that there are safe outlets for 
many billions of new capital in the long- 
term investment field when conditions 
are favorable. 

“At present a number of obstacles are 
causing hesitation. Fortunately these ob- 
stacles are man-made and hence may 
be removed. One is uncertainty about 
the future value of the dollar. We can 
but hope that the 59c dollar will pro- 
duce stability and a feeling of confidenc« 
in the future. People naturally hesitate 

lock up their funds for a long time 
if the dollars that will come back are 
going to purchase a lot less than present 
dollars. 

“Another is the Securities Act, which 
imposes such heavy liabilities upon those 
responsible for the conduct of even the 
best businesses that they hesitate to in- 
cur the risk of issuing new securities 
The life insurance companies desiring to 
invest their funds wish that these hin- 


drances could be removed. 


Danger to Profits 

“Finally, rising costs of production un- 
der the N.R.A. codes have endangered 
profits in many lines of industry. With- 
cut profits borrowing can not be paid 
back. There can be no valid objection 
to higher wages for labor provided the 
conditions exist under which the industry 
Can continue to operate with a proper 
margin between production and _ selling 
costs, 

“Because these obstacles exist the gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to make 
large financial commitments of its own 
oth to support emergency relief and 
made-work measures and to make long- 
ume capital loans. The requisite funds 
are being borrowed and large offerings 
of government securities are in the off- 
ing. Are these securities best adapted 
to the needs of the life insurance com- 
panies ? 

“A first consideration is that the com- 
panies must invest their funds at a cer- 


(Continued on Page 20) 


| ROSES ond 


DRUMS 


- tHe only lithe insurance program ona major network | 








The cast of ‘“‘Roses and Drums” in costume jor a broadcast of one of the Civil 
War episodes. Thomas Chalmers as Gen. Thomas; Jack Roseleigh as Gen 
Longstreet; Charles Waldron as Gen. Bragg; Elizabeth Love as Betty Graham; 





Walter Connolly as Col. Bendon; Guy Bates Post as Gen. Grant; and Arthur 
Maitland as Brig. Gen. Smith. Right: Reed Brown, Jr., as Capt. Gordon 
Wright, John Griggs as Capt. Randy Claymore 


“UNION CENTRAL LIFE presents . . . Roses 
and Drums”, says David Ross every Sunday 
evening at 5 o’clock (EST) over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Life insurance 
prospects all over the country pull their 
chairs closer and the shows begins. 

With a cast of famous stars in a stirring 
and romantic story against a background of 
American history, “Roses and Drums” has 
increased its popularity more than 300% in 
the two seasons it has been on the air! 








This program gives Union Central rep- 
resentatives the benefit of one of the most 
powerful forces of modern selling 
sales messages delivered under ideal condi- 
tions right in the prospect’s home! 


spoke i 





“Roses and Drums”, supported by out- 
standing advertising in leading magazines, 
is helping to open more doors, to get more 
interviews, and to close more cases fo! 
Union Central agents every month. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan 


CINCINNATI 
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John A. Stevenson On Life Insurance-Trust Relationships 


(Continued from Page 8) 
surance trusts for policyholders have 
then had these same policyholders re- 
quest loans on their insurance and have 
found that the idea of borrowing on the 
policy had originated at the bank. In 
other words, when they applied for loans 
which they had been accustomed to ob- 
tain from the bank, someone had sug- 
vested that they borrow on their insur- 
ance policies instead. 

Now all insurance experience goes to 
show that a policy on which a loan has 
been obtained is far more likely to lapse 
than a policy on which a man has never 
borrowed. When, therefore, a banker 
suggests a loan on a policy, whether or 
not he is connected with the trust de- 
partment, he should realize that he is 
taking a step which may eventually lead 
to the dissolution of the trust. 


If trust men would not urge the living 
trust as preferable to the life insurance 
method of building estates when addi- 
tional protection is needed: 

Life insurance offers the only method 
by which a man can immediately create 
an estate which, in case of his death, 
will give his family the funds they need 
for living expenses. Common sense dic- 
tates, therefore, that it is needed where 
a man’s family would have a hard row 
to hoe because his death occurred before 


he had been able to accumulate an 
amount sufficient to provide for their 
minimum living expenses, or if the 


amount accumulated for this purpose had 
been swept away in the financial storm. 

I don’t expect trust men to turn into 
life insurance representatives and the 
advertising returns which insurance com- 
panies receive indicate very plainly that 
it is much easier to interest people in 
plans which accumulate funds for future 
years than in plans which are primarily 
intended for family protection. But 
when a life underwriter helps to estab- 
lish an insurance trust, then finds his 
policyholder switching from the life in- 
surance plan of building his estate to the 
instalment living trust plan, even though 
more adequate family protection is an 
urgent need, you and I both know that 
his confidence in the trust man’s judg- 
ment is going to be seriously impaired. 

If trust men kept an open mind on the 
annuity question: 

Among my acquaintances is a retired 
business man who is spending a rather 
unhappy old age because a trust man 
was active in dissuading him from buy- 
ing an annuity. 

He had created a living trust because 
he spent most of his time abroad and did 
not have facilities for looking after his 
investments. Since he was a widower 
and had no children, an insurance man 
had strongly urged him to put enough 
of his money into an annuity to guaran- 
tee a minimum income for life. He had 
firmly decided to adopt this idea becaus« 
of the additional safety afforded and 
went to his bank in order to arrange for 
the sale of a block of bank stock and 
some other securities which had been 
included in the living trust in order to 
pay the annuity premium. Even though 
the annuity was merely to supplement 
the living trust and by no means to take 
its place, the trust man held up his hands 
in holy horror at the idea of an annuity 
as an investment and persuaded this man 
he would be making a very serious mis- 
take if he did not take advantage of the 
increases in the value of his securities 
that could be expected in the future. 

Well, it so happened that this man was 
in an out-of-the-way place in Scotland 
when the crash came, and, as you may 
imagine, his were terrific. You 
may imagine too, the regard today with 
which he and his insurance man hold the 
advice given him by this particular trust 
man. 

I hope it isn’t necessary to explain 
that I’m not holding a brief for annuities 
as opposed to living trusts. Any intelli- 


losses 





gent person realizes that each type of 
service fills a distinct need. Nor am I 
mentioning this case as in any way typi- 
cal of the type of trust service which is 
usually received. I am telling you the 
facts of an individual situation merely to 
bring out the importance of keeping an 
open mind in regard to the types of ser- 
vice which are available in enabling cus- 
tomers to carry through financial plans. 
If trust companies would evolve some 
plan of commingled funds giving bene- 
ficiaries greater investment security: 
You are possibly justified in thinking 
that I’m “out of bounds” in making a 
suggestion of this kind for the ways and 
means must, necessarily, be your prob 
lem rather than mine. But when IT read 
of the results of plans providing for 
commingled funds such as the Common 
Fund of New Zealand, where, I under- 
stand, money can be invested through a 
Public Trustee with principal and mini- 
mum interest guaranteed, I can’t see 
why a plan somewhat along these lines 
would not give the creators of trusts the 
assurance of absolute security and, at 
the same time, give the beneficiary the 
advantages of local administration. 
Recently a life underwriter friend of 
mine put this situation before me. Ina 
partnership case involving, if I remember 
the figures correctly, the $100,000 on the 
life of each of two brothers—personal 
friends of his who have died within the 
last few years—one brother had left the 
proceeds on deposit with the life insur- 
ance company, the other had selected 
trust company administration. To make 
a long story short, the first widow is re- 
ceiving something over $4,500 a year now, 
with $3,000 as the minimum guaranteed 
and her $100,000 is intact—while the 
other is receiving about the same income 
but the value of her life insurance estate 
has shown a considerable shrinkage. The 
life underwriter was convinced that not 


the slightest criticism as to the manage- 
ment of this trust could be raised but he 
put this case before me to ask whether, 
in the light of this experience, I felt he 
was justified in continuing to recommend 
the insurance trust plan. 

Now, of course, you and I know that 
the end of this story has not been told. 
If inflation should cause securities to 
soar, the value of the insurance estate 
left in trust might be far more than the 
original $100,000. Nobody is in a posi- 
tion to say, therefore, which arrange- 
ment will eventually prove more satis- 
factory. At the same time, I feel that 
life underwriters would endorse the in- 
surance trust plan without the reserva- 
tions which they now sometimes make 
in individual cases if it were possible for 
policyholders, when they wished, to di- 
rect that the proceeds should be invested 
in a commingled fund providing regular 
and determinable income and absolute 
security of principal. 

As we review the problems that, in 
individual cases, have interfered with the 
smooth functioning of insurance trusts, 
we realize that these problems do not 
arise from any inherent defect in the 
insurance trust plan. We realize, too, 
that far more bally-hoo is raised about 
the practices of one trust man or one 
underwriter who proves himself incom- 
petent for the important work he has 
undertaken than about the work of the 
ninety and nine “just men” who are the 
backbone of the business. 

I believe, therefore, that none of you 
will find fault with my final conclusion: 
My feeling is that if the policies of the 
trust departments are determined by 
trust-minded men; if the services of the 
trust departments are directed by men 
whose background of information and 
experience assures competent manage- 
ment; and if some plan guaranteeing se- 
curity to beneficiaries can be evolved; if 
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a ia 
these ends are achieved, I think the 
problems we have mentioned will solye 
themselves and there can be no question 
that the life underwriting world will giye 
its whole-hearted cooperation in the fur. 
thering of the insurance trust plans, 





. . 
Trust Viewpoint 
(Continued from Page 12) 
verting most of his liquid assets into life 
insurance, the life underwriter sometimes 
refers to the policy contract as an “yn. 
breakable will” and emphasizes the ex. 
pensiveness and delays of probate pro. 
cedure in connection with testamentary 
dispositions of property. : 

As a matter of fact, a very small per- 
centage of wills are contested and a very 
small percentage of those contested are 
broken. For example, of the 8,877 wills 
filed for probate in New York County 
during the past three years, 99-1/3% 
were admitted; or, to put it another way 
less than two-thirds of 1% were rejected 
for defective execution. Of the 8877 
wills filed for probate, only 331 or 36% 
were contested. Of the 243 contested 
wills, as to which the contest had been 
completed by the end of 1933, only 14 
or 5.7% were broken. In New York 
County during the past three years less 
than four wills out of 100 have been con- 
tested and less than six out of 100 con- 
tested wills have been broken. In other 
words, in New York County a testator 
has 998 chances out of 1,000 having his 
estate settled according to the will he 
leaves. 

The administration expenses—execu- 
tor’s commissions, attorney’s fees, court 
costs—are comparatively small items in 
the settlement of an estate. Analysis of 
200 estates in New York County, Dela- 
ware, ranging in size from $10,000 to 
$5,000,000, shows that the total adminis- 
tration expenses average less than 3% 
of the value of the estate, that in the 
small estates even—those between $10,000 
and $50,000—it averages only 434%. The 
Estate Recording Company of Boston 
reports that the administration expenses 
of 5,000 estates of $50,000 and over set- 
tled during the past three years in 2 
large cities averaged 5.3% of the value 
of the estate, of which 2.2% is executor’s 
fees, 1.8% attorney’s fees and 1.3% court 
costs. 

Any statement by a life underwriter 
that is calculated either to raise a doubt 
about the dependability of wills or the 
economy of the settlement in the regular 
way through the probate courts is to be 
deprecated as doing an injustice both to 
trust administration and to probate pro- 
cedure. 

Undertake to Give Technical Advice on 
Trust Matters. 

_The life underwriter is not prepared to 
give technical advice on trust matters 
any more than the trust man is prepared 
to give technical advice on life insurance 
matters. Nothing short of actual experi- 
ence in the administration of trusts qual- 
ifies anyone to give technical advice on 
trust administration; and nothing short 
of actual experience in life underwriting 
qualifies one to give technical advice 
on life insurance. In either case the 
theory may be learned from literature, 
but the practice is to be had from ex- 
perience alone. It is in recognition of 
this fundamental fact that Mr. White's 
report contains this statement of princi- 
pal: “While life underwriters should be 
familiar with the basic principles of 
trusts, and trust men with the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance, neither life 
underwriters nor trust men should give 
technical information or advice on mat- 
ters that lie within the province of the 
other.” 

Represent the Insurance Trust and the 
Policy Options as Being Competitive 
Modes of Settlement. 

Under certain conditions the life in- 
surance trust is the preferable, if not the 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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4 HEART-TO-HEART TALK ABOUT 
YOUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


a. a few minutes today and look back 
over the record of your investments during 
the last four years. Which has given you the 
least worry? Which has been affected least 
by the storms of panic and depression? The 
chances are that your life insurance policy 
has had the best record of any investment 
that you own. 

There are good reasons why the record 
of life insurance has been so outstanding 
during the four black years of depression. 


Conservatism 


The money you invested in your life insur- 
ance policy has been reinvested in carefully 
selected bonds, mortgages and other securi- 
ties. Although life insurance investment 
men are not magicians, they are trained 
specialists in their respective fields. Their 
investments are conservative, based on 
safety, soundness and security rather than 
possible profits or highly speculative yield. 


Steady sncome 


Then, too, life insurance has the advantage 
of a steady flow of premium and interest 


Che American Magazine for March 1934 





income from all over the country, both in 
good times and bad. This income makes it 
unnecessary to sacrifice choice investments 
for cash, 

Diversification 
Furthermore your life insurance policy 
represents not one investment but thou- 
sands of investments, backed by ample 
reserves and supervised by insurance com- 
missioners of the various states. From this 
spread of sound investments your individual 
policy gains security and strength. 


Speculation Versus Certainty 
Should there be a repetition of the specula- 
tive fever of the boom era, there will be a 
temptation to overlook the steady, consistent 
safety of life insurance as an investment 
and to turn toward speculative investments 
which promise huge profits, quickly made. 
You will be asked to take a gambler’s 
chance, but do not be misled. Hold fast to 
that which is good! In good times and bad, 
your life insurance policy will prove to be 
the backlog of your financial investments, 
if past experience means anything. 


Substitution 


You may also be advised to switch your 
life insurance from one company or plan to 
another on the plea that you can save 
money. On the contrary, you probably stand 
to lose money. No matter how attractive 
the new proposition seems on the surface, 
investigation usually shows that, dollar for 
dollar, the life insurance policy you already 


107 


own is better than the new one because of 
the fact that the older a policy is, the more 
valuable it tends to become. Before you 
authorize anyone to change your life in- 
surance from one permanent form to an- 
other, write to the company which issued 
your policy, or to the insurance commis- 
sioner of the state in which you live. 


Your Best Investment 


Your life insurance is your best investment. 
Hold on to what you have and add to it 
when you can. Naturally, we hope that you 
will add your next policy in the Provident 
Mutual, whose record of service and safety 
has been unsurpassed since its founding 
in 1865. But whether through Provident 
Mutual or some other well-established, 
conservatively managed company, invest 
in life insurance. It will pay! 


A Unique investment Opportunity 


Provident Mutual offers you an unusual 
combination of investment and protection 
in the Provident Providor Policy. Through 
it you can build an income of $100 or $200 
a month for your later years and provide 
complete insurance protection meanwhile 
for your family. Send coupon for free booklet. 





Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send free booklet describing your 
guaranteed monthly income plan, with the 
understanding that it places me under no 
obligation. 























Name 
Date of Birth 
Month Day Year 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL Home Address 
Business Add. 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA re ee au 
a << 
Founded 1865 
(Also appearing in Literary Digest, Popular Science and Time) 
This is the third of a series of full-page advertisements published by Provident Mutual 


in magazines of national circulation, 


one company, but of the institution of life insurance as a whole. 


The series deals with the strength and security, not of 
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Bullock prone Last 
Four Years’ Results 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE’S REPORT 





Income Has Been Steady, Always Larger 
Than Outgo, During Depression 
Period; Assets Increased 





Analyzing the effect of the past four 
years the 
heads Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
cludes that the 
surplus shown is definite proof of the 


depression on company he 
con- 


increase in assets and 
stability and strength of a seasoned, well- 
managed life insurance Mr. 
Bullock made his analysis in connection 
with the eighty-cighth annual report of 


company. 


the company which showed that although 
new business was slightly less in volume 
it was written on more lives, which Mr. 
Bullock took to be a hopeful indication 
for the future. Some ot Mr. Bullock’s 
comments on the company’s report and 
on the life insurance situation generally 
follow: 

In spite of a somewhat lessened new 
paid-for business and a small shrinkage 
in the insurance in force, our income 
from premiums and investments, though 
some smaller, has been relatively steady. 
In every single year of the depression 
our income has exceeded our outgo. Our 


total assets in this period have grown 
faster than the addition to our policy 
loan accounts. In every one of these 
years we have made liberal charge-offs 


and write-downs. 

Yet during these four years of depres- 
sion our admitted assets have increased. 
On December 31, 1929, they were $135,- 
879,347. On this December 31, 1933, they 
were $152,614,471. This is an increase in 
assets after these depression years with 
their unprecedented drains and outgoes 
of $16,735,123. 

Not only has there been this gain in 
assets but there has been an increase in 
the surplus funds in these four years. 
At the end of 1933 the surplus funds 
available for all contingencies, as appears 
more definitely later in the report, are 
$10,505,491. At the beginning of 1930 our 
surplus fund was $9,268,695. Therefore, 
after these four years of depression, we 
have increased our surplus funds avail- 
able for all contingencies in the sum of 
$1,236,796. 

This increase both in admitted assets 
and in surplus funds shows conclusively 
the stability of a seasoned life insurance 
company. 

Our insurance in force is $598,661,131. 
The total number of policies in force on 
December 31 was $169,486. 

New Business and Underwriting For 1933 

New paid-for business last year 
amounted to $30,895,104. This is an item 
which the betterment in general condi- 
tions and our strengthened field force 
should substantially improve this coming 
year. 

While the amount of insurance written 
last year is lower than for a few years, 
there are encouraging points. The num- 
ber of policies issued was an increase 
over the number of policies issued the 
previous year. The number of lives 
written this year has increased by 140 
over a year ago. We are getting more 
new policyholders than in 1932, and thus 


there is built a broader base for further 
underwritings on these lives already 
once so: Id. 


Moreover, higher priced insurance was 
bought last year than in the two previous 
years. The percentage of Limited Pay- 
ment Life has stepped up in that time 
from 6.68% to 8.41% of the amount writ- 
ten; and Endowment has stepped up 
from 7.95% to 13.87%. On the other 
hand, in 1932 16.4% of the business paid 
for was Term and in 1933 the Term per- 
centage dropped to 14.41% 


The average amount of policies writ- 
ten in 1933 was $3,055. In 1929 before 
the depression the average size policy 
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evidence of 


This is further 


was $4,988. 
the times. 

We have in the past called attention 
to the steady growth in the number of 
women joining our membership rolls. 
That growth has continued, and we wel- 
come it. 20.15% of the lives written in 
1933 were women—a substantial increase 
over a year ago. The amount of insur- 
ance they took out was 10.6% of the 
amount written. 

Our mortality experience for the year 
was 61.1% of the tabular rate. Our mor- 
tality from suicide was distinctly less 
than in any of the three previous years. 

Dividends 

The dividends to our policyholders 
have been somewhat reduced for 1934. 
No excuse need be offered for this re- 
duction. The reasons are obvious. It is 
a wise and sensible action to take in 
these times; it is one which conserves 
for the future. 

Receipts and Disbursements For 1933 

The receipts from premiums were $18,- 
815,085. There were additional receipts 
of $9,533,467 from interest and rent and 
all other sources. Thus our total receipts 


fe Tr 


the year were $28,349,153. 
On the other hand the disbursements 
for the year totaled $26,318,074. Thus 


there was added to our ledger assets the 
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the policy loan account consumed but 
$401,803 of this ledger asset gain. 

The sum disbursed or credited to pol- 
icyholders or their beneficiaries during 
the year was $19,701,781. 

Doubled Holdings of Government Bonds 

We closed the year 1933 with $3,307,- 
130 in available bank deposits, an in- 
crease over a year ago of $963,069. We 
have now on hand in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, short term, $5,390,000 in 
par value against $2,600,000 a year ago. 
we have more than re our hold- 
ings within the year in U. S. Government 
Sania 

In brief, we hold today in U. S. 
ernments at par value, and cash on de- 


Gov- 


posit, $8,697,130—a satisfactory increase 
of $3,753,009 over a year ago. All our 


gain in assets during the year has been 
invested in U. S. bonds or left available 
in sound banks. 

Practically all of our bonds, other than 
U. S. Government, state, county and 
municipal bonds, are invested in public 
utilities and railroads. Both our public 
utility and railroad bonds are almost en- 
tirely underlying bonds, senior mort- 
gages. 

Railroads and Utilities Improving 


In connection with these securities it 


— == 
output and carloadings were Continual 
in excess of the electric power utp 
and the car loadings during the Simile; 
period of 1932. It is estimated by Stang. 
ard Statistics Co., Inc., that for all Clas 
1 railroads the gross income available 
pay fixed charges in the year 1933 Wa 
24% in excess of the same income dur. 
ing the year 1932. These InCreases jp 
carnings inevitably add further strength 
to our securities. 

Our total admitted assets on this De. 
cember 31 were $152,614,471. Our jig. 
bilities, counting all our required re. 
serves and all our absolute obligations 
totaled $142,108,979. Subtracting thes 
total absolute and fixed liabilities froy 
our total admitted assets leaves the syp 
of $10,505,491. 

This sum of $10,505,491 represents th 
surplus funds for the protection of po. 
icvholders available i all investmen 
and mortality fluctuations and all othe; 
possible contingencies. 

The total of these two items a yea 
ago was $10,348,807. Hence this totg 
surplus figure of this year of $10,505.49) 


is an increase over a year ago of $1%. 
683. 
We are satisfied that in these uncer. 


tain times our policyholders would pre- 
fer to see their surplus funds in this 




















sum of $2,031,078. We are pleased to is satisfying to note that during the last Company increased rather than dimin. 
report the increase during the year in six months of 1933 both electric power (Continued on Page 20) 
Pacific Mutual P ts It 
DECEMBER 31, 1933 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Loans on Real Estate - - - - $ 88,702,209.36 Reserves on Policies - - - - - $166,226,590.96 
Loans on Approved Collateral 5,904,776.72 Reserves for Claims Approved 
Loans to Policvholders - - - 40,573,690.16 Payable in Instalments - - 12,409,589.00 
neni ae aaa Yo ee, 36,247,302.14 Claims Awaiting Proofs - - - 2,070,897.00 
Sracke ee Pee ee eee 2.840.189.72 Premiums and Interest Paid in 
(Pref. $2,337,915.83, Com. $502,273.89) tame ts Advance ----+-e--s 1,350,226.73 
eg Se eo ee 12,174,867.82 Reserved for Taxes Payable 1934 917,225.00 
(Includes Home Office Bldg., All other Liabilities - - - - 445,760.84 
Interest Due and Accrued - - 2,866,655.36 Total Liabilities - - - = $183,420,289.53 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums— 
Life Department - - - - - 3,564,771.85 Capital eck he “= * 5,082,000.00 
Accident Dep: cig :29 475 Surplus Set Aside for Future 
C. eae r salaniaaet S grea Dividends to Policyholders - 1,294,212.47 
ash on flan¢ ete aie) ito ge 4,091,559.72 Surplus Unassigned - - - - - 6,068,421.66 
Other Assets = = = & « « « 558,645.03 Reserve for Contingencies - - 2,342,219.39 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS* $198,207,143.05 TOTAL - - - = = = = $198,207,143.05 
RESULTS FOR 1933—SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Gain in Admitted Assets - - - - - - - - - - -. $ 4,293,238.83 
Total Cash Income Le ee a a Ne AT en a 43,960,833.66 
Accident Premium Income- - - - - - - - ~ . |. . 5,510,056.14 
Total Life Insurance in Force - oon oe a a 654,584,643.00 
New Life Insurance Issued (Paid- ler Basis) -_ - = © = = «= 45,291,269.00 
Total Paid Policyholders - - _ = =— = + = 6 28,280,581.00 
Grand Total Paid Policyholders since 2 Orgenization - = - - 287,747,558.58 
Capital, Surplus (Assignedand Vusnsigued) at and epanhte for Contingencies 14,786,853.52 
Average Rate of Interest Earned - - ; & Ce’ = 5.47% 
Death Rate, Actual to Expected - - - - - - - - |. . 59.1% 
*Computed on basis authorized by National Convention of State Insurance Commissioners, 
the, Founded 1868 
Insurance Company scurm 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN. presior=* 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HEARD On The WAY 





Baxter Maddox, new general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual in Atlanta, is a 
son of Col. Robert F. Maddox, who for 
some years has been the leading citizen 
of Atlanta. Colonel Maddox has retired 
as chairman of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta after forty-five years of ser- 
vice and he and Mrs. Maddox sailed for 
the Holy Land on February 8. 

Many honors have gone to Colonel 
Maddox. He has been president of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
mayor of Atlanta, president of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce and vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A. He is treasurer of the 
Martha Berry School at Rome and of the 
Atlanta Art Institute, and a director in 
many industries. At one time he financed 
the purchase of a city hall for Atlanta, 
advancing $70,000 of his private funds. 





Miss Ruth Doloboff, secretary to Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, third vice-presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life, has recently re- 
turned from a seven weeks’ tour of 
South America, where she had many un- 
usual experiences. From Rio de Janeiro 
to Buenos Aires she had the distinction 
of being the only woman passenger on 
the ship. Newspaper reporters photo- 
graphed her at Rio with Wladek Zcy- 
byscko, the famous Polish wrestler, and 
twelve members of his team, who were 
also on their way to Buenos Aires. 
Greeting her on landing in Argentine 


ELECTS FOUR NEW OFFICERS 


State Mutual Life Makes McCulloch and 
Zinn Vice-Presidents; Sterling Sec- 
retary, McClelland Treasurer 
Following the resignation of Albert 
Sahm as secretary-treasurer of the State 
Life of Indianapolis the board of direc- 
tors elected Frederick H. Sterling sec- 
retary and Harry N. McClelland treas- 
urer. The by-laws of the company were 

amended to separate the offices. 

At the same time the board elected 
Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch and A. A. 
Zinn vice-presidents. Dr. McCulloch has 
been medical director since 1915. Mr. 
Zinn came to the State Life in 1932 
after twenty-eight years in the mortgage 
loan business. He is a past president of 
the Mortgage Loan Bankers Association 
of America. 

Mr. Sahm’s first connection with the 
State Life was when during its early days 
he bought one of the first policies. He 
was then Indianapolis postmaster. In 
1907 he was elected a director and then 
the same year treasurer. He became 
secretary-treasurer in 1912. Mr. Sterling 
joined the State Life in 1903, Mr. Mc- 
Clelland in 1904. Since 1924 Mr. McClel- 
land has been cashier. 


A. L. C. Chairmen Announced 
For 1934 by F. V. Keesling 


_The personnel of many American Life 
Convention committees for 1934 has been 
announced by Francis V. Keesling, presi- 
dent of the Convention. Chairmen are: 
Accidental death, W. T. Grant, president Bus 
iness Men’s Assurance; Actuarial, Henry W. 
Buttolph, secretary American Central; Agents 
and agencies, E. Stevenson, vice-president 
National Life & Accident; Annual meeting, N. J. 
Frey, president Wisconsin Life; Blanks, George 
Graham, president Central States Life; Creden- 
tials, A. Wilson, president Amicable Life; 
Emergency legislation, U. S. Brandt, president 
hio State; Grievances, W. W. Putney, presi- 
dent Midwest Life. 

Investments, W. R. Wills, president National 
Life & Accident; Medical examination, W. E. 
Thornton, M.D., medical director Lincoln Na 
tional; Membership, George W. Steinman, presi- 
dent Midland Mutual; Mortgage loan, Russell T. 
Byers, vice-president, American Central; Mu- 
nicipal bond, Harry C. Wade, assistant to presi- 
ent United Mutual; Program, Gerard S. Nol- 
len, president Bankers Life of Iowa; Public 
Relations, Arthur F. Hall, president Lincoln 
National; Resolutions, Rupert F. Frey, presi- 
dent Old Line Life; Under average lives, W. F. 
Poorman, actuary Central Life of Des Moines; 
and Uniform laws, Laurence F. Lee, president 
Occidental Life. 








were an attache of the U. S. Consulate 
and Father Molloy, a well-known cleric. 

Crossing Chile by plane Miss Doloboff 
relates how, after painstakingly photo- 
graphing a whole reel of film with her 
moving picture camera, she was obliged 
to lose the entire film footage upon land- 
ing. She was taken for a Russian spy, 
as the executives at the landing field 
could not understand why a girl with a 
Russian name and a citizen of the United 
States should be traveling alone taking 
pictures through South America. After 
much telephoning, and finally through 
the intervention of an American aero- 
plane mechanic, she was permitted to 
keep her camera minus the film, and so 
continued upon her way. 

At Valparaiso she met Sccretary of 
State Cordell Hull and all the members 
of the Pan American Conference who 
were returning on the same steamer to 
the United States. In Ecuador she as- 
sisted Mr. and Mrs. Hull select a num- 
ber of panama hats. 

Miss Doloboff’s hobby is globe trot- 
ting and she has added a number of 
curious and interesting souvenirs from 
South America to her already interesting 
collections from Agiers, Europe, Ber- 
muda, Havana and the western United 
States. Since her return she has deliv- 
ered several lectures and exhibited three 
reels of film about South America. The 
confiscation of one set of films did not 
deter her from making others. 

Uncle Francis 


New Aetna Officer 





MURRAY WATERS 


Murray Waters, who as announced last 


week has been elected assistant vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, joined the 
company in April of last year and has 
been manager of the mortgage loan de- 
partment. He was formerly. vice-presi- 
dent of Thorpe Brothers and treasurer 
of M. R. Waters & Sons of Minneapolis 
He is a graduate of the College of Law 
of the University of Minnesota, and was 
the first president of the Minneapolis 
Mortgage Bankers Association. Since 
joining the Aetna he has been associated 
with Vice-President Stillman F. West- 
brook, who has general charge of the 
mortgage investments of the Aetna Life. 
Mr. Waters has been actively engaged 
in the farm and city mortgage business 
for the past twenty years. 
BOSTON HEARS PIRNIE 

The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation heard Roderick Pirnie of the Pir- 
nie Estate Service discuss “Basic Sell- 
ing” on Wednesday of this week. 











$9-YEAR RECORD 
OF 


PROTECTION TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 


Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
business depression. In every one of these years, income 


has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour—the 
New York Life Insurance Company has met every obliga- 
tion to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is amply pre- 
pared to continue to do so throughout the life of every 


one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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A. L. Key Chairman Agent’s Narrow Escape 
Volunteer State Life In Hold-Up Tragedy THE ona m7 


COL. KIMBALL MADE PRESIDENT 





Commodore Key, Annapolis Graduate, 
Once Naval Aide to President 
Theodore Roosevelt 





At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Volunteer State Life of Chat- 
last week Col. R. H. 
was elected president, following the 
A. L. Key, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
created this year. 


tanooga Kimball 
re- 
tirement of Commodore who 
of directors, an office 
Col. 
president of the company since 1931 and 


Kimball has been executive vice- 


a director since 1924. 


Carter Lupton, president of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., 
of the company. 


An increase of 3% in new business for 


was elected a director 


1933 has been reported by Commodore 
Key in his annual report to stockholders. 

Commodore Key, 
see, was educated at the Naval 
Annapolis, and graduated in 1882. 
1898 to 1902 he was a naval attache at 
Pekin and Tokio, becoming naval aide to 
from 1905 
navy in 


a native of Tennes- 
Academy, 


From 


Roosevelt 
the 


President Theodore 
to 1907. He retired from 
1912 to become vice-president of the 
Volunteer State Life but returned to 
naval service during the World War as 
chief of staff, First Naval District, and 
as senior aide to commandant of the 
Boston Navy Yard. 

He succeeded to the presidency of the 
Volunteer State Life upon the death of 
its founder, Z. C. Patten. 

Two years ago Commodore 
nounced that he would retire 
presidency. 


Key an- 
from the 


G. P. HENDERSON SECRETARY 





Central States Life Elects Successor to 
V. F. Larson; Report Shows 
$100,483,235 in Force 
Gordon P. Henderson has been elected 
secretary of the Central States Life of 
St. Louis to succeed V. F. Larson, 


re- 
signed. Mr. Henderson has been assis- 
tant secretary. Gilbert C. Hermerling 
has been made assistant secretary and 
Miss Eloise Koch assistant actuary. 
The Central States Life closed 1933 
with $100,483,235 of insurance in force as 
against $103,845,272 at the close of 1932 
while the admitted assets increased from 


$18,349,229 at the 
of $20,952,096.26, 


end of 1932 to a total 
a gain of $2,602,867. 


Linton—Investments 
(Continued from Page 15) 


tain minimum rate of interest in order 
to fulfill their contracts with their poli- 
cyholders. Moreover they should invest 
in long-term securities. If the govern- 
ment issues long-term bonds on a basis 
that meets the requirements of the com- 
panies, the very fact that the govern- 
ment must pay so high a rate would have 
a serious effect upon the security mar- 
kets generally. Thus we are face to face 
with an awkward dilemma 

“The solution carries us back to the 
consideration of currency stability, ob- 
stacles to new capital issues, and a means 
of, making the rise in the production 
cdsts of industry follow actual profits 
rather than precede hoped-for ones 
When these problems are solved, the 
long-term investment market will come 
into being again and will provide a pow- 
erful stimulant to sound recovery. The 
life insurance companie s will be back in 
the field investing their funds conserva- 
tively in mortgages and corporate bonds 
in accordance with the new needs. Life 
insurance reserves are great reservoirs of 
credit which will do their share in bring- 
ing back prosperity just as soon as they 
are given a chance.” 





BULLETS FLY NEAR DON COOPER 





Penn Mutual Man Had Gone to Bank 
to Assist Elderly Woman Client; 
Policeman Killed 





Don Cooper, an agent associated with 
Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual, Bos- 
ton, had a narrow escape from death re- 
cently after he went to Needham, Mass., 
to meet an elderly woman client who 
had sent word that he was to get a $10,- 
000 check for a Single Premium An- 
nuity. He was to meet her at the Need- 
ham bank where she wanted to get ne- 
gotiable securities from the vault and 
they were to be taken to Boston and 
sold. 

As they were walking into the bank 
Cooper heard profanity; saw the bank 
was being held up by four bandits. He 
was between the double doors of the 
bank when he caught sight of them. Im- 
mediately he shoved his client outside of 
the first door onto the street and started 
to follow her. A bandit fired twice at 
him, missing. Outside he told his client 
to stand against a wall and ran over to 
a policeman with the information that 
the bank was being held up by bandits 
armed with rifles and machine guns. 


Kill Policeman 


The policeman whipped open his coat 
to get his revolver and start for the 
bank when another bandit from a corner 
window in ithe bank sent five shots, two of 
which struck the policeman in the stom- 
ach, killing him instantly, the other three 
of which sailed all around agent Don. 
Don bent over and ran as fast as he 
could in a zig- zag direction to a gas sta- 
tion, escaping three more shots. 

The next minute the bandits came out 
of the bank with two of the officials in 
tow whom they slugged into unconscious- 
ness and threw in the car and got away, 
shooting a tommy gun in front and be- 
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“An opportunity for the man 
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from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 
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Mc 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance, 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Joseph L. Durkin 


Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





hind as they left to clear traffic and to 
discourage pursuit. They had _ stolen 
$20,000 and three persons were wounded. 
Three of the bandits were caught within 
two hours in Providence. 

After all of the excitement subsided 
Cooper and his prospect went back into 


the bank, the floor of which was cov- 
ered with blood and where much con- 
fusion reigned, got their bonds and 


brought them to Boston to be sold. 

Had Cooper gotten inside the bank 
where all the employes and customers 
were lined up against the wall with their 
hands up, and had he been told to put 
his hands up, he probably would have 
been killed, because his left arm is par- 
alyzed and he could not have gotten it 
out of his left pocket in time to con- 
vince those hop-heads that he wasn’t 
armed, so he’s a pretty lucky boy. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 


“THE Comedia STONE 


FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE 





NEWS 


»- 


FOR JANUARY 1934 A 34% INCREASE OVER 
JANUARY 1933 IN PAID-FOR-BUSINESS. 


-* 


TWO NEW POLICIES:—THE ''AUTOMATICS" 
AND THE "SINGLE PREMIUM SPECIAL INCOME 


ANNUITY". 


- 


ALL OF THIS MEANS MORE MONEY IN THE 
POCKETS OF GUARDIAN LIFE AGENTS! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 








————__. 


MADE NEWARK CASHIER 

_ Robert T. Bireley, who has been as- 
sistant cashier at Philadelphia for the 
Lincoln National, has been made cashier 
at the Newark office, where he will have 
eat of collections of the New Eng- 
land States, New York and _ northern 
New Jersey. 


Ch wile Bullock 


(Continued from Page 18) 
ished, and this has been accomplished 


after liberal and = write- 
downs, the aftermath of these deflation- 


ary 


charge-offs 


years. 
Reduced Company Expenses 
While the dividend to our mutual pol- 
icyholders has been somewhat decreased 
for 1934 over last year—all to their ulti- 
mate advantage—they should note also 
that the company been 
materially are all 


expenses have 
reduced. Our 
trimmed for these times. 

The 


penses, 


sails 


items composing operating ex- 
which include home office salar- 
ies, supplies, printing, postage and many 
other items, were reduced in 1932 below 
those of 1931. A still further reduction 
of $59,141 was made in these same ex- 
penses in 1933 below those of 1932. 
Though the devotion of our officers and 
of our clerical staff to the company has 
been unremitting, yet the salaries of all 
our officers have been reduced, and the 
pay roll of the clerical staff, because of 
decrease in number, was less in 1933 than 
in 1932. 

All this has been done without im- 
pairing in any way our service to our 
policyholders whom it is our keenest de- 
sire to serve in every manner. 

Turning now from the company to the 
general situation. There is an increased 
activity in general business. The vari- 
ous business indices so prove. The op- 
eration of natural economic factors 1s 
brightening conditions in Great Britain 
and much of Europe as well as here. 

We are indeed in an era of increased 
socialization. There is more public sen- 
timent today than ever to provide more 
opportunity for the average man and 
woman. We sympathize with all wisely 
directed attempts to this end. In that 
program the life insurance companies 
surely have a most prominent part. 

Life insurance has proved a great ben- 
efit to the more well-to-do in giving 
fuller protection to their families, and 
especially today when it is so useful in 
filling the holes made in their estates by 
the depreciation of unfortunate security 
holdings. But, after all, the greatest 
blessing of life insurance is for the aver- 
age citizen; it is vital to him and his 
dependents. 
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—_——__ 
Agency Director of 


Service Life, Omaha 





V. L. TICKNER 


The Service Life of Omaha recently 
launched increased activities in its agen- 
cy department under the direction of 
V.L. Tickner, who on January 1 became 
agency director and assistant to Presi- 
dent John A. Farber. 

Mr. Tickner has had a broad experi- 
ence in life insurance since he entered 
the business in 1912. After graduating 
from the University of Michigan, where 
he took high honors in actuarial science, 
he was associated with the Northern 
Assurance, becoming secretary and ac- 
tuary of the company. At the outbreak 
of the World War he was appointed 
associate actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in charge of allotments 
and allowances. After the close of the 
war he took a general agency in Pitts- 
burgh. 

In 1926 Mr. Tickner was made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
American Life of Denver, where he or- 
ganized and trained a sales organization 
which produced an increasing amount of 
business each year. Mr. Tickner has a 
wide acquaintance in the insurance busi- 
ness and is a keen agency executive. 


SUN DES MOINES MANAGER 


Fremont L. South, new Des Moines 
manager for the Sun Life of Canada, has 
been manager for that company at Oma- 
ha for three and a half years. He opened 
the Omaha office after an assistant man- 
agership in San Francisco. He began on 
the Pacific Coast and was a manager for 
the Western Union Life when that com- 
pany was purchased by the Sun. 





Sales Congress 


(Continued from Page 10) 

Life Insurance Course, and in great demand as 
4 public speaker. 

Mrs. Kathryn Ford, Julian S. Myrick Agency, 
Mutual Life, Graduate of Southwestern Uni- 
versity. Had charge of music department in 
the English College in Mexico. President of 
MacDowell Society of Chicago three years. En- 
tered life insurance in New York 1927, having 
completed the New York University course. 
One of the organizers of the League of Insur- 
ance W omen, of which she is now president. 
Miss Emma_H. Ditzler, the Fraser Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual. Discovered her selling 
ability during World War in successful Liberty 
onds work. In 1922 entered life insurance 
usiness and made most unusual record of hav- 
ng for the past nine years written at least 
one application every week. Most of her busi- 
Ness is on the lives of women. 
acichard D. Lichtermann, the Keane-Patterson 
Bencies, Massachusetts Mutual, Associate gen- 
Pal agent and production manager of the Keane- 
in erson Agencies. | Eighteen years’ experience 

every phase of life insurance business. Ex- 
Pert in the arrangement of life insurance estates 
and student of psychology. 
p,Clancy D. Connell, Clancy D. Connell Agency, 
wovident Mutual. Graduate of Hamilton Col- 
Cintio Past president Life Underwriters Asso- 
Unde New York, now vice-president of Life 
nderwriters Association of New York State 
ne on several committees of the Na- 
trol —s. An authority on time con- 
cell hrough his wide experience he is ex- 

ently equipped for any phase of life insur- 
ance selling, 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 
INCORPORATED 1865 of Canada Heap OrFicE - MONTREAL 
. 9 
Extracts from Directors’ Report—1933 
ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31,1933 - - - «+ © = $2,770,453,871 
This large amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Life 
policyholders, will become payable to them or their dependents during 
this generation—a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 
NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - - += «+#© «© «© «= - 216,567,441 
INCOME - + 2© © © #© #© © © e# # e ee e 152,235,821 
DISBURSEMENTS - + + = «© *© + #© # «© =» 127,505,801 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS - - «= - 24,730,020 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES” - 
During the year 1933 - = = © © © #© © «© = 97,457,059 
Since Organization - - + + + © #© #© # # =» 800,170,033 
ASSETS -' + +*+ + *© *© * 2* 2#© © © #© © 624,146,035 
Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks, preferred 
and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies; 
cash in banks, and ther assets. 
LIABILITIES- - + + *5© 2© © © © © 2 © =» 609,965,832 
Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve—the amount 
set aside to guarantee all policy payments as in become due. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and balance at credit 
of shareholders’ account - - - - «= « - $3,342,547 
RESERVE for depreciation—in mortgages and real estate 4,885,904 
SURPLUS :_ *« + * = @ eS = © @ 5,951,752 
—_—_—_— $14,180,203 
The valuation of bonds and stocks has been carried out on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada and in conformity with the bases authorized by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners of the United States, and the Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada. 
Policy liabilities have been valued by the full net level premium method, a standard more exacting than 
required by the Insurance Act of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Statement of Accounts has been prepared on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Act 
of the Dominion of Canada, the security values being those authorized by the Dominion 
Insurance Department. The form oi report adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States involves a different rinciple in dealing with certain items 
of business. Using this form of report, and valuing the bonds and stocks in conformity with } 
the basis authorized by the National Convention, the results are as follows: 
Assurances in force (paid for basis) + + <= & - « - -  $2,754,799,994 
Assets - - - a - - - : : _ « - 623,850,586 
Liabilities, exclusive of capital stock and shareholders’ account - - -_ - 609,768.673 | 
Paid-up capital and balance at credit of shareholders’ account - $3,342,547 
Reserve for depreciation in mortgages and realestate - - = - 4,885,904 
Surplus - - - - - - . = = = - # 5,853,462 
——_— 14,081,913 
Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada _ 
\ 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


The Best Time Payment Plan 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“IT have gone over the facts you gave me the other day, Mr. Prospective Client, 


and this is where you stand from a Life insurance point of view. 
You are earning a salary of $5,000 a year. 


You are now 27. 
If you retain your health, do not meet 


with an accident, and hold your position, you can count on 37 years of active earnings. 
Your business future would therefore be worth well over $100,000. 


“That is your potential capital. 


consumer of goods with the stores and everywhere you do business. 
ene of the profitable paying units in the whole field of consumer credit. 


That is the factor that gives you credit as a 


You represent 
Huge organ- 


izations distribute their merchandise on the time payment plan, to men like you, at 


considerable profit to themselves. 


“But that estimate of $100,000 of future earnings can be greatly increased on your 


part by self improvement. 
of business through study and research. 
rapidly than is shown by my figures. 


A man of your type is certainly improving his knowledge 
You are planning to get ahead much more 
It would be wise now to lay plans so that some 


of these future possibilities could be made available immediately to your family in the 


event of something, now unforeseen, happening tc you. 


ment plan I am showing you comes in. 


That is where this time pay- 


“Through it you can set up a credit of $10,000 immediately and be far better off 


than you would be on any other form of instalment purchase. 


It really means you 


buy three full years’ earnings to present to your family when they will need it the 


most. 


will be more valuable to both of you than it is now. 
It is the best of all time payment plans. 


that can not be taken away from you 


If you live the money will be available to you and your wife later on, when it 


In this way you have something 


” 


Effective Teaching 


The test of all teaching is the extent 
to which it evokes purpose, and so excites 
and directs the fullest activity of thought 
of which those taught are capable to- 
wards the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose 

This implies that effective teaching is 
methodical, for method is not a dead ar- 
rangement of facts in a teacher’s note- 
book, but a living process of thought in 
the pupil’s mind, by which he advances 
towards a definite end along the best and 
most effective way 

Methodical teaching is like a guide, and 
the pupil like a traveler in an unknown 
country. The traveler knows where he 
wants to go, but knows neither the way 
nor the exact character of the place he 
wishes to reach. The guide knows both, 
and plans the journey so as to set out 
from the place where the traveler now is 
and to reach where he desires to be and 
that by the best way. 

Such plotting out of the journey is 
analogous to the teacher’s laying down 


his course of instruction in any subject 
with its order of topics and arrangement 
of matter. But unless the traveler—that 
is, the pupil—take the journey himself 
nothing is accomplished. Many a lesson 
is too much like a guide describing the 
journey to the would-be traveler, who 
sits and listens but does not leave his 
chair to undertake it. In other lessons 
the guide himself laboriously takes the 
journey again and again, but the traveler 


that should be remains inert. In short, 
no matter how admirably a lesson is 
planned, there is no really methodical 


teaching unless the pupils by their own 
efforts pass along the road traced for 
them; or as I have said before, true teach- 
ing is nothing but arousing and directing 
the learning activity of another. 

The teaching and the selling process are 
identical. True selling is nothing more 
nor less than arousing and directing the 
activity of another to find and take the 
best, easiest and quickest ways to the de- 
sirable things of life. 


Morale In Selling 


Morale is the supreme achievement in 
naster selling. It is physical and mental 
fitness to the highest possible degree of 
attainment. It is to be always in the 
height of training and to be able to meet 
every environmental condition with assur- 
ance and control. It is the sound mind 
in the sound body. With morale there is 
quietness in method but strength in ac- 
tion. There are no fears or failures. 
[There is nothing but vitality, creative 
energy, freedom, life flowing along with- 
out let or hindrance. 

Morale is the very 
man. It is the mental 


sales- 
Tt can 


soul of the 
attitude. 


DETROIT ASS’N’S NEW NAME 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Detroit has changed its name to the 
Qualified Life Underwriters, Inc. At the 
Association’s annual past presidents’ 
luncheon and meeting held last week 
there were twenty former heads of the 
group as guests of honor. George E 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual general 
agent, was the chief speaker and Thomas 
F. O’Keefe, Connecticut General mana- 
ger and immediate past president, was 
chairman. 


not be brought about by ballyhoo, ex- 
hortations, and competitive strife. Mo- 
rale is a thing of itself. It stands alone. 
t is an inner conviction, a true sense of 
reality of one’s position. It is efficiency 
to cope with every emergencv in the man- 
to-man relationship. It is the throwing 
of everything one has into the game for 
the game’s sake. It is the master code 
of self appraisal. It sets the higher values 
on the self and it dominates all situations 
that would interfere with the develop- 
ment of the self. It is finally the self in 
action. 

The great leader of salesmen is a mo- 
rale builder. It is no armchair position: 


HEADS MILWAUKEE MANAGERS 


Arthur J. Butzen, general agent: for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, has been 
elected the new president of the Mil- 
waukee Life Managers and General 
Agents Association. . 


PHIL. WORKS BULLETIN 
“The Spirit of St. Louis” is the name 
of the new agency bulletin put out by 
Philip O. Works, St. Louis general agent 
of the Penn Mutual. 


The man who leads must have had the 
sense of the smell of the powder, the 
blast of the cannon and the shriek of the 
shell. He can come to grips with reality 
because he was there himself. He can 
tell when it is time to praise and time 
to blame. He can go out into the field 
with a man and bring in the application. 
He can explain a principle and prove it 
in practice. He looks level eyed and 
wins because of his sympathy of under- 
standing which passes all knowledge. He 
knows that true power is silent. He has 
the open mind and the open heart. He 
vives and demands a fair deal. He is 
one man in a thousand. 


Selling the Interview 


M. L. 

I only reply in this column when the 
query or subject is of general interest so 
that other readers may benefit. I shall 
be glad to answer your special inquiry 
personally so you need have no hesitancy 
in writing to me and it will be entirely 
a matter between ourselves. The head- 
ings of this column state its purpose and 
if you are not getting the production you 
feel you are entitled to get I may be able 
to help you. So fire when you get ready. 
Be sure to give me exact details of your 
difficulties. 

Weakness in selling the interview is 
fatal. It is no good using catch phrases 
and trying to get through without a well 
organized follow-up. Getting in to see 
a prospective client is not selling the in- 
terview. You have only sold the inter- 
view when your prospective client knows 
that you are a life insurance man, be- 
lieves that you have something to his 
advantage, wants to find out what that 
advantage is and what steps he must take 
to obtain the advantage. There is also 
a sense of expectancy and curiosity 
which must not be satisfied until the 
value of your ideas begins to develop in 
his mind. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. IVrite your ques 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





COLUMBUS 15TH SALES CONGRESS 


Jerome Clark, Oliver Thurman, Alexan- 
der Patterson and A. E. N. Gray 
To Be Speakers 

Four leading life insurance figures will 
be speakers at the fifteenth annual sales 
congress to be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
on March 1. Jerome Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Central, will describe 
his company’s “Merchandised Selling,” 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, will discuss produc- 
tion problems of 1934. Alexander Patter- 
son, general agent for the Penn Mutual 
in Chicago, is to talk on “Mediocrity” 
and Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential, will have as his 
theme “Let Us Get a Picture We Can 
Understand.” The president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Dr. E. D. Soper, 
will speak at the luncheon. 

Paul M. Smith, vice-president of the 
Columbus Association of Life Under- 
writers, is general chairman for the con- 
gress. Representatives from more than 
half of Ohio’s counties are expected to 
be present. 


WIV ININ INNIS 
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LEGAL NOTICE 











AGE ano STABILITY 


continue to be the 
outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1848 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





TO ALL CREDITORS AND POLIcy. 
HOLDERS OF AND CLAIMANTS 
AGAINST THE NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

Pursuant to the decree entered on Februar, ; 
1934, by the Superior Court of Cook Ca 
Illinois, in the case entitled, “People of th ei 
of Illinois, ex rel, Ernest Palmer, Direct tate 
Insurance of the State of Illinois, ys, Naty . 
Life Insurance Company of the United States 4 
America, a corporation,” in the Superior CG “ 
of Cook County, Illinois, in Chancery Thaw 
587,940, public notice is hereby given to pra 
sons, firms and corporations, whether polieyih: 
ers or not, having or asserting any claim et 
mand against the National Life Insurance Con 
pany of the United States of America, or ion 
or asserting any title to or lien upon or equita}j, 
interest in any of the assets forming part ,; 
the receivership estate being administered by the 
undersigned Receiver, or having or assertin, 
any preference, priority or security over cre. 
tors generally, that a contract between the 
Hercules Life Insurance Company an_ Jling 
corporation, and the undersigned, Patrick 7 
Lucey, as Receiver of the National Life Ing, 
ance Company of the United States of Amerie: 
was authorized to be and has been execute; 
under which the policies and contracts of ingy 
ance, supplementary contracts, annuity contrac 
and the reinsurance contracts, issued, assumed o, 
reinsured by the National Life Insurance Cop, 
pany of the United States of America, have beer 
assumed and reinsured by the Hercules Life Jp. 
surance Company subject to the lien, and upor 
certain terms and conditions set forth in gj 
contract, a copy of which may be had upon apy 
cation to the undersigned Receiver. 

Any policyholder who does not wish to acces 
the benefits of said contract may file a ca 
in the manner and within the time hereinafter 
referred to, and in that event Hercules Life I; 
surance Company shall be under no obligation o; 
liability of any kind or character as to the policy 
or contract in respect of which such dissent js 
made and claim filed, and the policy or contra: 
of such policyholder shall be considered as tern 
nated as of October 17, 1933. Every policy 
holder who does not so dissent shall be deem 
to have accepted the benefits of said contrac 
and to have assigned his claims to Hercules Lif 
Insurance Company, as provided in said decree 
and in the aforesaid contract. 

All persons to whom this notice is given ar 
required under the terms of said decree, on or 
before sixty days from the date of the entry 
thereof, to file written proofs under oath, ir 
duplicate, of their respective claims or demands 
with the undersigned Receiver, at his office, % 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, and in 
default of so doing, they shall be forever barre 
and precluded from participating in the distr 
bution of the assets of the National Life Insur 
ance Company of the United States of Americ: 
or of the moneys, assets or property in or whit 
may hereafter come into the possession of the 
Receiver, or the proceeds thereof or incon 
therefrom. 

Said decree further makes provisions regar 
ing the manner of proving such claims a 
demands. 

A copy of said decree is available at the offc: 
of said Receiver. Blank proofs of claim ar 
also available at the office of the Receiver, whi 
will be furnished by the Receiver upon applic: 
tion to any claimant or his attorneys for us 
in making a proof of claim 

Dated, Chicago, Tllinois, February 8th, 1934 

PATRICK J. LUCEY, 
as Receiver of the National Life 
Insurance Company of the United 
States of America, 
29 South La 
Chicago, 
CONCANNON & DILLON, 
Attornevs for Receiver, 
69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Salle Street 
Tllinois. 


BUREAU’S TEXAS SCHOOL 

A Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 

reau agency building school will be hell 

at Mineral Wells, Texas, for two weeks 

beginning April 9 at the request of th 
Texas State Managers Association. 


STATE MUTUAL’S GAIN 


The State Mutual announces that the 
total issued business for the first half 0! 
February exceeds that of the same perio 


in 1933 by more than 60%. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
MORNING 


THE MAN WITH THE MASK 
9:05—MUSIC AND SINGING with Bob Fallon's Orchestra 
9:15—"NOW WE'RE GOING SOMEWHERE"—Frank J. Mulligan, President 
10:00—EIGHT CONFERENCE SESSIONS ON YOUR PROBLEMS 
Group 2 
“HOW WILL I GET IN—AND STAY?" 
Getting the Time 


Led by Carl H. Mason 
State Mutual 


6:55 


Goup | 
“WHERE WILL | GO?" 
The Beginners’ Market 


Led by W. Stanton Hale 
Penn Mutual 


Group 3 
“WHAT WILL I SAY?" 
Sensible Selling 


Led by Harry Phillips, Jr. 
Penn Mutual 











Group 6 
“WOMEN'S PLACE IN SELLING” 
Women's Session 
Led by Mrs. Kathryn Ford 


Group 4 
“WHAT WILL HE SAY?" 
Answers to Objections 
Led by Charles Heissenbuttel 


Group 5 
“SHALL | PROGRAM THE 
SMALL CASE?" 
Led by James A. Tyson 








The Travelers vardian Life Mutual Life 
Group 7 Group 8 
“SHOULD | SPECIALIZE IN BUSINESS INSURANCE?" “WHAT MORE CAN | LEARN?" 
introduction to Business Insurance Open Forum 


Led by Edwin H. White, Aetna Life Led by Richard D. Lichterman, Mass. Mutual 
11:00—EIGHT MORE CONFERENCE SESSIONS ON YOUR PROBLEMS 





Group | 
“WHOM SHALL | SEE?" 


Led by Stacey K. Beebe 


Union Central 





Group 4 
“WHAT WILL HE DO?” 


V S a Answers to Objections 
- ) Led by George J. Kutcher 
> SAS g e Northwestern Mutual 





Advanced and Selective Prospecting 


Group 2 


“HOW WILL | GET OUT?" 
Getting the Money 


Led by Arthur V. Youngman 
Mutual Benefit 





Group 5 


“DOES INCOME INSURANCE PAY?" 
The Estate of Insurance 


Led by C. Preston Dawson 
New England Mutual 





Led by Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable 


Group 3 
“WHAT WILL | DO?" 
Selling Psychology 
Led by Glenn B. Dorr 


Northwestern Mutual 





Group 6 
“SALESMANSHIP FOR WOMEN" 
Women's Session 
Led by Miss Emma Ditzler 


Connecticut Mutual 





Group 7 Group 8 
“HOW BUSINESS INSURANCE IS SOLD” “WHAT MORE CAN | DO?” 
Life Insurance in Its Relation to Business Open Forum 


Led by Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual 





rN 











AFTERNOON 


1:45—MUSIC AND SINGING—Led by Carlo Restivo, Accordionist 
2:00—"STRENGTH AND CHARACTER OF LIFE INSURANCE"—Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life 
2:15—"PRIMARY SELLING PRINCIPLES"—Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable 
2:30—"LET'S GET A PICTURE WE CAN UNDERSTAND"—Albert E. N. Gray, Prudential Life 
3:15—"OPPORTUNITY, HERE WE ARE!"—William B. Burruss 


EVENING 
The 48th ANNUAL BANQUET 


Speaker: H. V. KALTENBORN 
AUTHOR, LECTURER, RADIO COMMENTATOR 


ENTERTAINMENT BY GEORGE ELLNER'S ORCHESTRA, PLUS FOUR STAR ACTS 


ALL DAY BANQUET 
$1.00 $4.00 








MAKE ALL RESERVATIONS WITH AGENCY REPRESENTATIVE 
OR DIRECTLY WITH 


ELLES M. DERBY, Exec. Mgr. 


TO MEMBERS THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS TO ALL 
$2.00 ASSOCIATION A NEW ALL- 
TO NON-MEMBERS MEZZANINE FLOOR — HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA TIME LOW! 


PEnnsylvania 6-5000 
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Drive on “tiated 
Concerns in N. J. 


ESSEX PROSECUTOR’S ACTION 





Eighteen “Non-Pecuniary” Organizations 
Driven Out of Business; Not Under 
Department’s Control 





Prosecutor William Wachenfeld of 
Essex County, N. J., has launched a drive 
against non-pecuniary benefit insurance 
organizations which he asserts have 
failed to pay claims and have in general 
been guilty of bad practice. These con- 
cerns do not come under the supervision 
of the New Jersey Insurance Department 
and there have been many operating in 
Newark, where Mr. Wachenfeld has his 
headquarters. He has put eighteen of 
these organizations out of business in 
the past few months, but he finds that 
there are many others still doing busi- 
ness in the county and state which he 
hopes to bar from further activity. 

These “insurance benefit concerns” he 
points out promise to pay death claims 
and disability benefits, which are never 
paid for the reason that they are not 
in business long enough under one name. 
Thousands of residents in the county 
have found it impossible to obtain the 
desired benefits. 

County detectives have investigated 
the situation and have failed to find a 
single instance where the claim has been 
paid in full and in many cases they have 
not been paid at all. The scheme is that 
as soon as one of these so-called “bene- 
fit insurance concerns” obtains some 
money, sufficient to pay the alleged of- 
ficers’ salaries which are usually very 
large, the concerns liquidate and start 
another benefit organization. 

It is claimed by Prosecutor Wachen- 
feld that the public has lost more than 
$150,000 since last July. Investigators 
claim that the various clauses in the poli- 





CLEVELAND’S HONOR GUESTS 





Eight Weekly Producers of That City 
Honored at Meeting; Caleb R. Smith 
Speaker; Association’s Growth 
Eight members of the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association who have been 
consecutive weekly producers for periods 
ranging from eighteen years to four 
years were honor guests at the associa- 
tion’s monthly meeting last week at 
which Caleb R. Smith of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Ann Arbor was the 

speaker. 

The eight producers in order of their 
records were Joseph H. Phipps, Provi- 
dent Mutual; John W. Wulf, Massachu- 
setts x verge Jacob Grob and Russell 
K. Kriss, Guardian; Paul B. Caster, 
Preston Hanawalt and Miss Ethel M. 
Wood of the Equitable of Iowa, and EI- 
mer F. Schneerer, Massachusetts Mutual. 

The association has added 109 mem- 
bers since the first of the year and now 
numbers 484. 











cies are so conflicting that it places the 
benefit concerns in a position where they 


do not have to pay. CLINTON G. WORSHAM 

It has been revealed that most of these 
concerns maintain headquarters outside 
of the state and frequently the agents 
of these concerns start their own com- 
panies under several different names. 

In one instance it was found that one 
of these companies had collected $2,000 





Clinton G. Worsham, who as previous- 
ly announced is a new assistant secretary 
of the Connecticut General, is a special- 
ist in farm mortgages and agricultural 
economics and has taught farm eco- 
nomics in college. 


in one month but the expenses, principal- we 
ly salaries, reached the sum of $1,900 MARTIN CHICAGO SPEAKER 
and there were claims against the con- Stanley Martin of the John Hancock 


cern amounting to $750 which were never Mutual Life in Columbus, Ohio, and a 
paid. The concern has since gone out leading producer of the company in his 
of business. first year, was the February luncheon 
spe aker of the Chicago Association of 


Plans are under way by Prosecutor 
. 7 Life Underwriters. 


Wachenfeld to have a measure passed 
“providing for the elimination of all ben- 

efit companies not operating under the LEADS AGENCY FIRST MONTH 
supervision of the New Jersey Insur- In his first full month in the life in- 
ance Department.” It is hoped that this surance business, January, Richard 
will drive out the concerns which spring Marshall of the Manuel Camps agency, 


—=——— == 








up one week and a month later dis- Penn Mutual Life in Boston, led the 
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Speeding 
Recovery 


National recovery is the sum 
total of individual recover y. 
Fidelity is speeding individual 
recovery through its Bridge 
Builder plan .of insurance, which 
guarantees the continuation of a 
man’s salary to his wife or other 
beneficiary for two years after his 
passing. 


This is the First Step 


This first step in the re-creation 
of his individual financial pro. 
gram is his first step in contribu. 
tion to National Recovery. The 
Bridge Builder is one of a number 
of modern working tools with 
which Fidelity agents are speeding 
this recovery for themselves and 
those whom they insure. 


Write for information 
on Fidelity contracts. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


si IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 





appear. agency in volume. 











MORRIS ann ORANGE COUNTIES 


NEW JERSEY 


We have openings for General Agents in Morris and Orange Counties. 


If you have been in the life insurance business five years or more; have a 
record as a successful personal producer; and have the ability to interest 
others in the business and get them to produce, we would like to discuss 


the matter with you. 


If you are interested, we shall be pleased to hear from you—in writing. 
Please give brief details of your life insurance experience, and address your 


letter to: ““Thomas E. Lovejoy, President.” 


Exceptional opportunity for the right men. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 





COMPANY 
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Canadian Life Officers Head 


J, H. Lithgow, who, at its last annual 
was returned to the presidency 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 

\ssociation for the second consecutive 
year, is general manager and actuary of 
the Manufacturers Life of lore nto. He 
was educated at lrinity College School 
at Port Hope, Ontario, and entered the 
actuarial department of the Manufactur- 
ers Life in 1908. He served in that de- 
partment until 1916, when he enlisted in 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force. On 
his return from France in 1919, he was 
appointed assistant actuary. His promo- 
tion to actuary was made in 1924, and in 
1930 he became assistant general mana- 
cer and actuary. On the death of J. B. 
\cKechnie, the former general mana- 
ver, in 1931, Mr. Lithgow was appointed 
to his present position. He is an asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain, associate of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 

Like so many Canadians, Mr. Lithgow 
has always been interested in Canada’s 
favorite winter sport—hockey. In his 
younger days he was a skilful player and 
it was once remarked by a fellow life 
insurance executive that if he should wish 
to leave the insurance business he could 
readily obtain a position with one of the 
professional clubs. 

In addition to other affiliations he is a 


meeting, 


JACKMAN’S 75TH BIRTHDAY 
On the seventy-fifth birthday of O. B. 
Jackman, superintendent of agencies of 


the Bankers Life of Iowa, agents sent 
in “surprise” applications for $801,158. 





SIEGMUND ASS’T MANAGER 
William H. Siegmund has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the J. W. 
Nolan agency, Equitable Society, in Chi- 


cago. 





SENDS SALES TALK OVER ’PHONE 


“Monkey Business” is the name of a 
play which illustrates how life insur- 
ance should not be written and which 
was given February 16 by the Montgom- 
ery (Ala.) Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Also on the program was Vice- 
President Theodore M. Riehle of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, who gave a fifteen minute practical 
sales talk via the telephone and loud 
speaker arrangement from New York. 





SUES SHERIFF FOR INCOME 

Mrs. Florence Rauch has started suit 
for return of income under an insurance 
settlement that was attached by the 
sheriff but which the New York Court 
of Appeals a short time ago decided was 
exempt from attachment under section 15 
of the Personal Property Law, which 
protects insurance from the claims of 
creditors. 





Trust Viewpoint 


(Continued from Page 16) 


only practicable, mode of settlement; 
under others, the lump sum settlement 
or one of the policy options is the prefer- 
able or, perhaps, the only practicable 
mode of setlement. The life insurance 
trust is especially adapted to cases in 
which unification of the estate, exercise 
of discretion, local administration, or 
safeguarding against estate-shrinkage is 
the primary consideration. Every mode 
of settlement of life insurance, whether 
offered by life insurance company or 
trust institution, is designed to serve a 
distinctive purpose. The life underwriter 
and the trust man should be equally 
ready to advise the mode or modes need- 
ed in the particular case without regard 
to whether it is a policy option or a 
trust. Any competition between policy 
°ptions and trusts is an unnecessary and 
Wnatural rivalry. 





J. H. LITHGOW 


member of the York Down Golf Club, 
the Carleton Club and the Albany Club, 
all of Toronto. 


IOWA POSTER CONTEST 

A life insurance poster contest is being 
sponsored by the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Club, the poster to be done by 
young people between the ages of 16 
and 24. Knowledge of life insurance for 
the younger people is the object of the 
contest. Judges include Jack Hilmes, 
president of the Iowa Association of Life 
Underwriters, and several well known 
artists. 


J. E. POWELL MADE V..-P. 
James E. Powell has been made vice- 
president of the Provident Life & Acci- 
dent in charge of agents. Mr. Powell 
was with the Southern Surety several 
years ago when that was reinsured by 

the Provident, which he then joined. 


ROBERT KRUH AGENCY 
The Robert Kruh Agency of the Con- 
tinental American at 26 Court Street, 
srooklyn, has appointed Jack Botnick 
agency supervisor. This agency, which 
started in January, now has twelve full- 
time men. 


Eastern Life Ahead In 
Assets, Surplus, Volume 


The encouraging news was given to 
agent leaders of the Eastern Life of New 
York Monday night at a dinner party on 
board the S. S. Queen of Bermuda that 
the company closed 1933 with assets over 
the million mark, surplus ahead of 1932, 
a nice gain in new paid-for and in in- 
surance in force, loans and expirations 
both subsiding, and a most favorable 
mortality record. Louis Lipsky, presi- 
dent, was host; Judge Jacob Strahl, 
founder of the company, toastmaster. 
Feature of the evening was the showing 
of moving pictures of the Leaders’ Club 
3ermuda trip in January. 

Among the were Col. 
Stoddard, general counsel; Harry 
duction vice-president; Nathan Ben Duff Wald- 
venerable 


Francis R. 
Yarin, pro- 


speakers 


leader of the company; the 
Simon Swig, Boston, star general agent, who 
was Basil O’Connor’s (F. D. Roosevelt law 
partner) first boss; Paul Himmelfarb, director, 
Washington, D. C.; Jacob Ish-Kishor, secretary ; 
Dr. Isaac medical director; David 
Freiberger, first vice-president, and Moses Litt- 
win, Leaders’ Club vice-president. 

A tribute was paid to Judge Strahl by 
President Lipsky. Both were optimistic 
that the Eastern Life’s future was bright. 


man, 


Sossnitz, 





AMTHOR DIRECTS COURSE 

Fifty-three associates of the Riehle 
Agency, Equitable Life, have completed a 
special five day sales conference held for 
Richle Agency co-workers only under the 
direction of Frank Amthor. This was a 
new practical sales conference dealing 
primarily with sales problems rather than 
policy provisions or other technical or 
mathematical information. 


F. P. SAMFORD PRESIDENT 

Frank P. Samford, who has been vice- 
president and treasurer of the Liberty 
National Life of Birmingham, Ala., was 
elected president at the annual meeting 
last week. Robert P. Davidson, former 
president, was made chairman of the 
board. Frank Spain, formerly general 
attorney, was elected vice-president and 
general counsel. 


S. S. WOLFSON BACK AT DESK 

S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent, 
Berkshire Life in New York, who is 
chairman of the local Financial Inde- 
pendence Week committee, returned on 
Tuesday from a Southern cruise, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wolfson. William M. 
Duff, president, Edward A. Woods 
\gency of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Duff 
were also on the trip. The itinerary in- 
cluded Panama, Bermuda, Nassau, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica and Trinidad. 














TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE . 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 
in 
One Contract for One Premium 
General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. 
Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 


















































“What do 


reward?” 


extra 


you mean, 


“It's too long a story to tell you 
here, but if you want to know 
about a real agency contract that 
guarantees an independent income 
to the man of character and ability, 


just drop a line to the . 






AN 


Life Insur nce Co. 


Wilmington-- Delaware 


FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, Vice-President 
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TRAVELERS DOES ANOTHER 
SPLENDID SAFETY JOB 

If anything in the way of literature 
can make the American public 
contemplate and act to prevent the need- 
less sacrifice to haste, bad manners, poor 
judgment and downright recklessness on 
the streets and highways, resulting in a 
tremendous toll of accidental automobile 
deaths and injuries, the illustrated, 
graphically written and incontrovertible 
booklets published by the Travelers In- 
surance Co. on the subject will do the 
trick. That company has now issued its 
fourth booklet analyzing, describing and 
condemning highway traffic crimes of 
drivers. In type of illustrations, effective 
reading matter, impressive publication of 
statistics, it is an outstanding and most 
eloquent contribution to the cause of 
safety. The new volume bears the title, 
“The Great American Gamble.” It is the 
gamble with lives. Other people’s lives. 

During 1933 there were about 29,900 
persons killed and about 850,700 injured 
non-fatally in car accidents in this coun- 
try, many of them preventable. The 
deaths, exclusive of fatalities from mo- 
torcycle accidents, exceeded by 2.5% the 
29,196 recorded for 1932. 


There is no doubt that drivers and 
pedestrians permitted more accidents of 
greater seriousness to occur last year 
than in 1932. Although a number of 
factors could be cited as having con- 
tributed to the greater seriousness of au- 
tomobile accidents in 1933 thing 
which stands out above all others is the 
increased rate of speed at which many 
cars are driven. Since fatalities in 1933 
increased 5.9% per accident the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that rates of speed 
under conditions of traffic were much 
too high. In 1927 there were 25,533 per- 
sons killed in car accidents, exclusive of 
motorcycle mishaps, as against 29,900 for 
last year. That’s an increase of 17%. 


pause, 


one 


With these facts before him together 
with the every-day running story of au- 
tomobile tragedy, as printed by the news- 
papers, each driver must ask himself 
whether he is in any way to blame. Con- 
science should give him neither peace nor 
pause if his habit of operating is with 
speed recklessness, especially under ad- 
verse condition of weather, during hours 
of darkness and semi-darkness, or under 
other circumstances of traffic when an 
error of commission or omission is most 
likely to result in serious consequences. 
Every good citizen will agree with the 
Travelers’ comment, “Unless every driv- 


er is able to answer this speed question 
in the way that public welfare demands, 
then each and every one may be classed 
among the potential killers.” 





NEWSPAPER LIBEL COVER 

It is reported that one stock company 
has entered the field of newspaper libel 
insurance in Great Britain. In England 
heretofore Lloyd’s have had a monopoly 
on it. More than a page on this subject 
is devoted by The Policy of London in 
its current issue. 

That paper says there are three rea- 
sons why companies have been slow to 
furnish periodicals with protection 
against libel actions. They are ignorant 
of how to handle such cases; they think 
there would be too little written to fur- 
nish the necessary spread; and they are 
fearful that it might offer a catastrophe 
risk. 


The Policy agrees that there are some 
objections to undertaking this kind of 
coverage, but at the same time it feels 
that there are certain risks which can 
be safely written as most papers are con- 
ducted on sane and sober lines. “When 
a paper is edited with common sense and 
restraint the danger of libel is mini- 
mized, but, of course, it is not non-ex- 
istent,” The Policy. It thinks a 
coverage of $5,000 would amply protect 
most papers. 

In this country many of the large daily 
papers are indifferent to libel actions, 
especially periodicals of the “yellow” 
school. They are amply supplied with 
lawyers on annual retainers, libel suits 
being regarded as all in the day’s work. 
In most cases, even when the defendant 
wins, the verdict on this side is small. 
The most sensational suit in this country 
was that brought by Henry Ford against 
the Chicago Tribune. Ford wanted 
$1,000,000 damages. The testimony, col- 
umns of which were printed, amused the 
country for days. That testimony de- 
veloped that Ford knew little about his- 
tory and cared less. The jury gave him 
the verdict. Damages were assessed at 
a few cents. In the meantime, the 
Tribune had hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of free advertising. 

Journalism, however, is not always so 
fortunate. A case illustrating the other 
side of the picture was when a press 
association sent out a story that a wom- 
an drunk. and vagrant, calling herself 
“Annie Oakley,” had been arrested and 
fined. The real Annie Oakley, who had 
been champion woman rifle shot, and had 
toured America for years with the Bar- 
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The Human Side of Insurance 














GUERRINI 


U. E. Guerrini, manager of the Ameri- 


UGO E. 


can Foreign Insurance Association's 
central office for Continental Europe and 
the Near East, had one of those once- 
in-a-lifetime adventure experiences dur- 
ing the recent Paris street riots. He 
happened to pass the Place de la Con- 
corde on his way home and found him- 
self in the uncomfortable position of 
being in the range of machine-gun fire. 
There were a number of Americans who 
had narrow escapes as bullets were 
whizzing by the American Embassy, 
across the street from the Hotel Cril- 
lon, a favorite hostelry of people from 
this country and the Paris home of 
General Pershing and other prominent 
Americans, and which hotel is on the 
Place de la Concorde. 
es 

Carroll L. DeWitt, who has been an 
assistant United States manager of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions for the 
last thirteen years and widely known in 
fire insurance company executive circles, 
is now first assistant United States man- 
ager. Mr. DeWitt was formerly general 
agent for the Newark Fire in Chicago 
and is a charter member of the Blue 
Goose organization. He served as presi- 
dent of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest in 1908. When 
rain insurance underwriting was intro- 
duced in this country Mr. DeWitt be- 
came one of the first experts in this cov- 
erage and has for years been closely 
identified with the rain association. 

* 


C. H. Leach, assistant general man- 
ager of the Northern, has completed the 
last lap of a world tour. He recently 
was in Canada on his way home. 


num & Bailey circus, but who was living 
in retirement in the South, successfully 
sued for libel dozens of newspapers car- 
rying the story and collected damages 
footing up close to $500,000. 

Recently, there has been a deluge of 
libel suits started against newspapers 
carrying the unauthenticated and fre- 
quently scandalous outpourings of the 
notorious “keyhole columnist.” News- 
papers have not been so fortunate in de- 
fending suits of that character, and a 
recent verdict in New York was for $35,- 
000 against a newspaper and _ its 
columnist. 

One assured thing is that if any insur- 
ance companies enter the libel insurance 
field they would not cover newspapers 
containing gossip columns. 


ae — 





James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas. 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, was 4 
pinch hitter one day last week over radio 
station WOR for Babe Ruth, who is now 
in training with the New York Yankees 
in Florida. Mr. Beha returned from ay 
out-of-town trip late in the afternoon 
stepped at 6:30 P. M. into the breech left 
by the Government cancelation of the 
Babe Ruth Boys Club program, spon. 
sored by the Standard Oil Co.’s. His 
program was a fifteen minute interview 
on safety and casualty insurance. He 
was questioned by 14-year old William 
Leslie, Jr., son of the Bureau’s associate 
general manager. Following the Govern. 
ment’s action, the Standard Oil donated 
its remaining radio time in the Boys 
Club series to the Eastern Conference 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. Mr. 
Beha’s appearance was at the invitation 
of that body. 

* * &* 

J. W. Rose of Buffalo, N. Y., former 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, former president of the New 
York State Association and now chair- 
man of the state association’s member- 
ship committee, escorted his sister, Dr, 
Anna L. Rose, at her marriage to Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College 
in the chapel of the Riverside Church in 
New York last Saturday. The bride re- 
ceived the doctor of philosophy degree 
from Columbia University last June, hay- 
ing received the bachelor of arts degree 
fiom George Washington University in 
1912. Since 1929 she has been engaged 
in research work for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. Dean Hawkes has been at Co- 
lumbia since 1910 and dean since 1918. 

. ec & 

H. J. Werder, insurance man and 
writer on insurance economic subjects, 
was quoted in the Sunday New York 
Times on proposed “property life insur- 
ance,” a subject he has been studying for 
the past two years and on which he has 
written several articles for The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

* x 

Scott Houston has been named by Hon. 

George D. Riley, insurance commissioner 


of Mississippi, to succeed his father, the. 


late Guy M. Houston as a n.ember of 
the Mississippi Insurance Commission. 
The term expires next June. The ap- 
pointee was associated with his father 
in the conduct of a local agency at New 
Albany, and will continue to carry on 
the business. 
x * * 

John A. Griffin, Fidelity & Deposit 
vice-president in charge of its New York 
office, is now in Marco, Florida, recuper- 
ating from a recent sickness. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Griffin. 

* * * 

Hugh Macnabb, foreign manager of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
who has been on this side of the water 
for several months, will sail for England 
today. 

* * * 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, was im 
Chicago Tuesday to attend the fiftieth 
anniversary dinner given to Charles R. 
Street, vice-president and Western man- 
ager of the Great American. Both Mr. 
Haid and Mr. Street were executive of- 
ficers of the America Fore Group here 
in New York some years ago. 

ee * 

William F. Fink, proprietor of a gen- 
eral insurance agency in Geneva, N. Y, 
has been appointed chairman of the On- 
tario County CWA advisory committee. 

* 2 «© 

Walter W. Head, president of the Gen- 
eral American Life, introduced President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt over a radio net- 
work when the President spoke to Boy 
Scouts throughout the country recently. 
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Deputy Police Commissioner an 
Insurance Referee 
Felix Muldoon, second deputy police 
commissioner of New York City, and a 
lawyer of unusual ability, is the referee 
named to hear cases in the Hamilton 
Mutual Insurance Co.’s liquidation. 


. & wa 

A $5,000,000 Loss in Stavisky 
Scandal 

The French insurance newspaper 


L’Argus prints the commitments of the 
twenty-one French insurance companies 
which were stuck by the recent Ba- 
yonne Municipal Pawnbroking Establish- 
ment swindle. The loss to the insur- 
ance companies was about $5,000,000. One 
company, the Confiance-Vie, had 22,815,- 
714 francs committed. The Avenir 
Familial had 15,440,000. 

We have our troubles over here, but 
the Stavisky scandal was not one of 
them. 

. « « 
E. Hurlimann a Visitor 

E. Hurlimann of Zurich, one of the 
world’s most noted insurance figures, 
regarded by many as a leader in the 
reinsurance world, and head of a fleet of 
companies, is a New York visitor. 

Before going into insurance he was in 
business and banking, with experience in 
Paris and in London. Regarded as a 
young man of unusual capabilities and 
judgment he was placed with the Swiss 
Re, the idea being that he might be 
developed as an eventual general man- 
ager. And with the passing of the years 
that is what happened. He started 
Irom scratch” as he knew nothing 
about insurance when he took his initial 
post. 

In the fleet of which he is the chief 
are the Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich, Euro- 
pean General, Prudentia Re. & Co., and 
North American Reassurance. There 
are also several other companies in which 
the fleet has an interest through own- 
ership of shares. 

_ After Mr. Hurlimann made his first 
surance connection he got very valu- 
able experience by working for a time 
m several of the principal insurance com- 
Pamies in leading European capitals. 

* @ «@ 


Expensive Phone Calls 


One of the greatest conveniences in 
modern business life is the telephone, but 
itis also capable of offering the most 
abuses, Every insurance company has an 
understanding with its representatives 
about use of the telephone and as there 
are companies which have more than 

WU representatives, including those in 
their offices away from the home office 
tity, it can be seen that protection of a 
efinite nature is necessary. It is the 
long distance calls which furnish most 
of the misunderstandings as to who will 














pay the toll charge. Since the first trans- 


atlantic connection the telephone gco- 
graphical availability is pretty far spread. 
It is not unusual for brokerage offices 
and other insurance outfits to have daily 
talks with Europe. Of course, the rate 
has gone down a lot since the first Lon- 
don-New York $25 a minute charge, with 
a three minute minimum. But a little 
bit of across the ocean telephoning runs 
into cash, especially irritating if charges 
are reversed. 

That insurance interests are not alone 
in being concerned over telephone abuses 
was indicated to me during my Atlanta 
visit by Haynes McFadden, publisher of 
The Southern Banker. He discussed 
several telephone “rackets.” 

One of these has to do with the out 
of town banker who is told that New 
York or Washington or Chicago is call- 
ing; that it is a periodical with an im- 
pressive name on the telephone; and a 
preliminary psychology is set up to make 
the recipient of the message think that 
what he is to hear is of unusual import- 


ance. Mr. McFadden went on to ex- 
plain: 
“The man at the other end _ starts 


reading the text of a forthcoming article 
on a subject in which the banker is 
known to feel a vital interest. The bank- 
er is asked to comment and in a certain 
number of cases he does so, at greater 
or less length, the greater the better 
since the time consumed is strictly on 
the bankers’ expense, the telephone 
charge having been reversed. He is then 
told that his interview will be published 
in full and it is suggested that the banker 
could use from 100 to 10,009 copies, the 
number depending on how hard he has 
fallen for the bologna. The smaller the 
number of copies ordered, the higher the 
price per copy. As soon as the phone 
clicks at the end of interview, or a very 
little later, the banker rcalizes that he 
has been duped. 

“Then it is too late. He has made a 
bona fide contract. Even if he under- 
takes to cancel, while the process of can- 
cclation is going on, the goods are de- 
livered, with bill under separate cover— 
a perfectly good bill without hardly an 
exception—because the man at the other 
end of the line has had a witness listen- 
ing on an extension telephone. The cost 
of falling for this racket is not less than 
$100 and from there up in even hundreds 
of dollars. 

“This warning is not given because 
bankers are any ‘easier’ or any more 
gullible than other business men. This 
racket is not confined to banking or to 
any one line of business. Its sponsors 
work both sides of the road and on an 
average they are less successful with 
bankers perhaps than they are in many 
other lines of business. 

“Many bankers are wise enough to say 
immediately that they will, not pay for 
the message and hang up. On the other 
hand it has come under our observation 
that enough bankers have fallen for this 
racket to make a word of warning use- 
ful, if for no other purpose than to keep 
other bankers from wasting their time 
and telephone tolls on a ‘phoney’ call.” 
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Form and Goes Haywire 


America has her problems but she is 
not alone. Several countries in Europe 
are sitting on a keg of dynamite. They 
may not explode, but the seat is uncom- 
fortable. The world is not so happy a 
place as it was the few years preceding 
the World War. No one knows exactly 
what is going to happen, but we all hope 
for the best. Prophecies are dangerous, 
but one which can be made with reason- 
able assurance of accuracy is that the 
United States is going to continue pretty 
much on an even keel; and that while 
we may be having a so-called “blood- 
less revolution” and for the time being 
are in a situation which bears a striking 
resemblance to state socialism there is 
not really a tremendous, vital change in 
the body politic or in the economic sys- 
tem. No one not a fanatic nor a clinger 
to fantastic ideas believes that we are 
going to have Communism; nor that we 
will have European Fascism; nor that 
there will come a time in this genera- 
tion when individualism will be stamped 
out. 

Such being the facts, I am somewhat 
puzzled to understand why the editor of 
The Policy Holder of London departed 
from his usual custom of fairness and 
accuracy by devoting a couple of col- 
umns to discussing the fire insurance sit- 
uation on this side of the water as some- 
thing to cause concern, basing his com- 
ments on stock ticket quotations, which 
he contrasts over a period of years, 
which he describes as chaotic, and which, 
he says, have had the result of putting 
“dozens of U. S. offices in a difficult, if 
not impossible, position.” 

What are the dozens of fire compa- 
nies in difficult, or impossible, positions ? 
I don’t happen to know them and would 
appreciate getting their names. Surely, 
they are not the companies whose stock 
quotations are printed by The Policy 
Holder. Among the quotations are 
those of companies whose record has 
been one of progress for many decades 
(not years), companies as strong finan- 


cially as any buyer of insurance can 
desire. I notice that among “the few 
taken at random” the name is missing 


of an American company whose stock 
is quoted today at approximately five 
times as much as it was quoted a few 
months ago. 

And that is one of the troubles of 
basing an article of this type on Wall 
Street data. After all, stock fire insur- 
ance is a privately owned business, al- 
though semi-public in its functions; and 
if there come Wall Street fluctuations it 
is the stockholder who suffers when 
those fluctuations reach low and who 
profits when they reach high. The in- 
sured is not interested in Wall Street 
day by day. His concern is that he 
has valid and sure protection; that his 
fire losses, if any, will be paid. They 
are being paid and will continue to be 
paid. 

The Policy Holder article is the first 
of the type I have seen in some time 
and it will cause a lot of irritation both 
abroad and at home. Why it was pub- 


lished is a mystery as it does not run 
true to form with that paper. It can’t 
be said that the editor is normally 
cuckoo because that is not his reputa- 


tion; nor did he mean to be deliberately 
unfair because to be so will hurt his 
paper more than those who are attacked; 
nor was he consciously inaccurate be- 
cause to be so in one instance is to 
raise suspicion that possibly he is in 
others, which also will do his paper -no 
good. The probability is that he or- 
dered some American ham and eggs for 
dinner at his hotel; the unaccustomed 
diet gave him a sleepless night and while 
tossing about in bed he had a poor judg- 
ment inspiration. 

Anyway, he made no contribution to 


the cause of international amity. 
* * ~ 


Gleaned While Touring 
Mervin L. Lane, New York insurance 
man, read some travel notes on this page 
recently and he sends me the following 


road side comments on an auto trip to 
Florida. 

A first class hotel in Washington, D. 
C., equipped with every modern conveni- 
ence on each of its twenty-four stories, 
has the most peculiar method of respond- 
ing to requests for ice water... . / A bell 
hop brings up a dirty old paper bag con- 
taining four glasses and an ice cream 
container packed with chopped ice. 

The manager of the hotel wasn’t partic- 
ularly interested in knowing how most 
establishments handle such requests... . 
Since the living of insurance men de- 
pends largely upon local prosperity, it is 
possible that the next item may interest 
readers in Maryland and Georgia. 

Out of more than 3,000 miles covered 
from New York to Florida and return, it 
was found that the poorest type of pav- 
ing—so bad it was difficult to believe we 
were on a main highway—was the road 
leading into and out of Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and the long stretch running south 
into Baltimore. The roads would 
justify any tourist in avoiding those cities 
on future trips (And some of my 
best friends live in those places). 
Chain gangs in Georgia toy with road 
repair work. ... After sampling one bit 
just finished, it is hard to picture what 
the road must have been like before the 
boys went to work. ... One of the sweet 
mysteries of life in the south: A 1930 
Buick coupe seen in front of the De Soto 
Hotel, Savannah, bearing a 1931 license, 
numbered B-7593. Both front and 
rear plates agreed, so it could not have 
been a typographical error. ... Maybe it 
was typo-graft-ical. .. . Spending a little 
time among southerners makes it easy 
to acquire a southern accent, thus prov- 
ing that environment is stronger than 
heredity. ... Frank L. Lane, who gener- 
ally hits nothing smaller than a Mack 
truck, got away with a measly goat out- 
side of Raleigh, N. C. ... The left front 
mudguard of our car was nicely cleaned 
off, much to the indignation and aston- 
ishment of the goat, who probably felt a 
trifle bruised the next day... . : A sign in 
Bishopville, S. C., reads: 

WASHING AND GREASING LADIES 

REST ROOM 

and brings up the thought that possibly 
those channel swimmers start from there 
... With a tremendous amount of trade 
taking to the roads leading to Florida, 
the hotels have wisely maintained former 
rates. It makes for good will. 
Progress has also been made in Raleigh, 
N. C., where two years ago, unsuspect- 
ing motorists who left cars on the streets 
in front of their hotels, found that the 
cars had been picked up by the garages, 
under police orders. Fines of $1.50 
were imposed on each offender, the 
money being paid to the garage, and not 
the Police Department. This year, 
Raleigh does not have this loathesome 
system, but, in keeping with the custom 
in most cities, allows cars with foreign 
license plates to play “one night stands 
at the curb” minus any fol-de-rols 

It is amazing how little advertising is 
done by insurance men, even in front of 
their own headquarters . A diligent 
search en route disclosed but one sin, 
that of a chap by the name of Clark, who 
features the name of the Northwestern 
Mutual, in Fredericksburg, Va This 
applies, of course, to bill board or sign- 
post publicity. ... Perhaps the boys are 
saving up to run some ads in a good 
insurance paper At a gas station in 
a place called Societv Hill, S. C., a model 
“T” Ford, vintage of 1902 or thereabouts, 
steamed up (“steamed” is the proper 
word) with a little colored bov at the 
wheel. . . \ service man walked over 
and said “Fill it up, son?” . The boy 
replied, “See if it will take one gallon.” 


He handed over the exact change, 
and said “Let’s have a little service 
gimme a road map.” Is there any 


significance in the fact that the number 
of head of cattle seen along the roads in 
South Carolina and Georgia is far 
this year than was observed two years 
ago? There must be some reason 
for this, and we're interested. Finally, 
it is only fitting to say that much credit 
should go to the authorities responsible 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Cole Reiterates Code 
Position of Nat’l Ass’n 


TALKS TO AGENTS IN TRENTON 
Says There Is No Fear of Government 
Control and Government Operation 
of Private Business 
E. J. Cole, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, discussed the code 
situation at the mid-year meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters 
in Trenton on Wednesday. He said the 
problem is to determine whether bu- 
reaucracy or self-regulation within the 
business shall be the motivating influ- 
ence in speeding up and successfully ac- 
complishing the purpose of national re- 
covery. It is the burning issue confront- 
ing the business of insurance and a 
choice between the two methods must be 

made. 

Continuing he said: 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has squarely faced the is- 
sues involved and declared its desire to 
co-operate, both in spirit and in fact, 
with the National Industrial Recovery 
Act by presenting to the authorities at 
Washington a producers’ code of fair 
competition and trade practices. No one 
can truthfully say that this action was 
taken with undue haste or without re- 
gard to the interest of the companies 

“In a joint statement signed by the 
executive officers of the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents and_ the 
chairman of the fire, marine, casualty and 
surety company groups, the preamble 
reads as follows: 

“The insurance business of the United States 
has been confronted for many years with un- 
fair competitive practices declared from time to 
time by the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be inimical to the best interests of 
all producers, the companies and the public. 

“On this agreed statement of fact the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
justifies its action in the filing of th 
code. The indictment is clear and all the 
parties in interest have pleaded ‘guilty 

Can’t Satisfy Everybody 

“It was not to be expected that this 
code or any code would satisfy the minds 
of everyone. That has not been the ex- 
perience with any of the codes so tar 
filed. 

“In the various lines of business and 
industry the chiseler, the price-cutter and 
those exploiting the enterprise from with- 
in or without unfairly might desire to 
continue in those practices without inter- 
ference. 

‘Let us discuss the objections so far 
raised and the criticisms of the code as 
filed. 

“The fear of governmental control and 
governmental operation of private busi- 
ness. The answer is the Government has 
declared again and again that the pur- 
pose of the N.R.A. is to preserve busi- 
ness and not to destroy it. Governmental 
direction and regulation had become nec- 
essary on account of the utter collapse 
of business and industry. The effort of 
the individual or the groups to inaugu- 
rate economic recovery had failed. Who 
then could undertake the task other than 
the Government? 

“The Government is already in the in- 
surance business because of the neces- 
sity for supporting weak capital struc- 
tures. Another question: Does insurance 
come under the N.R.A.? 

Agents Didn’t Sponsor Situation 

“The N.R.A. administration, at the 
hearing of the proposed code for the 
electric light and power industry, de- 
clared: ‘There is just as much need for 
a code of fair competition to cover the 
field of public utilities as to cover any 
other field of private enterprise.’ 

“There is an unfounded impression on 
the part of some critics that the code 
now on file has some sinister purposes 


FIRE INSURANCE 





Excess Reinsurance 
Market Opened Here 


COMPANIES FORM ASSOCIATION 





Edwin Stewart Manager; First Large 
Market For Excess Reinsurance 
in United States 





An American market for excess fire 
insurance has been created through the 
formation of the Excess Reinsurance 


\ssociation at 11 Broadway, New York, 
which will handle con- 
tracts for fire insurance companies op- 
erating in the United States and Canada. 
The facilities of several well-known 
American companies, whose names will 
be announced shortly, provide adequate 
lines of admitted excess reinsurance on 
all classes of risks, other than ocean ma- 
rine, written by direct writing com- 
panies. 

Edwin Stewart is manager of the new 
Excess Reinsurance Association. He is 
associated with Stewart, Collins & Stew- 
art, Inc., insurance managers and brok- 
ers, with head offices at 11 Broadway 
and connections also in London. His 
brother, Warren T. Stewart, is associat- 
ed with him. Both are sons of William 
kK. Stewart, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can of Newark. Both Mr. Stewarts were 
for ten years with the H. W. Schaefer 
Co. of 1 Wall Street, New York, as vice- 
presidents before forming their own or- 


ganization in 1930. 


excess of loss 


The Excess Reinsurance Association 
will handle excess business of direct 
writing fire insurance companies only 


and will not accept business from self- 
insurers or from assureds seeking de- 
ductible policies. A commission of 10% 
will be paid to licensed brokers for busi- 
Excess reinsurance is written 
principally to cover catastrophe hazards 
and to relieve insurance companies of 
large concentrated values not taken care 
of by the ordinary reinsurance treaties. 
Heretofore Lloyd’s of London has been 
the world’s greatest market for excess 
covers and there have been few if any 
facilities for this reinsurance in the 
United States. The Excess Reinsurance 
\ssociation plans to expand gradually 
and not to make a vigorous campaign for 
business. 


ness. 


which would set up for the organized 
agents of this country a special or ex- 
clusive privilege unfairly affecting the 
business of types long recognized and 
associated with the insurance business. 
“Such conclusions are both unfair and 
untrue. The National Association of In- 
surance Agents protests and denies the 
right on the part of anyone to read into 
its code one word which is not in the 
text. Changes may be necessary and, 
if for the best interest of the business 
and to carry out properly the spirit and 
letter of the law, they must be made.” 


When an agent represents 
a sound, stable company of 
proven service—his selling 
job is half done. 


Insurance buyers — today — 
want dependable protection. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 


Great Eastern Fire 
Declares First Dividend 


The directors of the Great Eastern 
Fire of White Plains, N. Y., have de- 
clared a first dividend of 30 cents a 
share, payable March 1 to stockholders 
of record February 18. The company 
was started in 1929 with local agents as 
the principal sponsors. President A. C. 
Stevens reported at the annual meeting 
last week that in 1933 net premiums after 
reinsurance were $57,159, an increase of 
$15,000. Net losses and loss expenses 
last year were $15,835, as compared with 
$25,554 in 1932. The 1933 loss ratio was 
27.7% and the expense ratio 53.3%, a re- 
duction in the latter of 4.4%. Arthur 
H. Titus, president of the County Trust 
Co. of White Plains, has been elected a 
director of the Great Eastern Fire. 


PROMOTIONS BY NATIONAL 


Secretary H. B. Collamore of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford has been elected 
a vice-president. He will also retain his 
title of secretary. W. C. Browne, W. 
W. Corry and W. Prince, assistant 
secretaries, have been made secretaries. 
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Head Office: 


J. A. Kesey, President 


CAPITAL. . ° ‘ ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ . 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . ° ° ° 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° 








*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement June 30th, 1933 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


. ° ° ° $1,500,000.00 
° ° . ° 1,232,814.86 
° ° ° ° 290,610.62 
. ° . ° 764,275.92 
° . . ° 2,318,470.98 

° : 6,106,172.38 





Agents’ Code A Memory 

It looks all off for the fire-casualty 
agents’ code which was filed in Wash- 
ington. Advices from the Capital are 
to the effect that it will probably be 
only a memory of an interesting series 
of conferences and incidents. 








ANTHRACITE CLUB MEETS 

The Anthracite Field Club of Penn- 
sylvania held a meeting Tuesday night 
at the Hotel Casey in Scranton at which 
time Mayor Stanley J. Davis was guest 
speaker. The president of the club is 
G. A. Davies of the Home. Other of- 
ficers are: Vice-president, A. M. Harrity, 
New Hampshire Fire; secretary, E. J 
Eggert, Home, and treasurer, Howard 
Adey, Firemen’s of Newark. 


CHICAGO PROTEST ON CODE 

More than 100 representatives of Chi- 
cago agents and brokers met last week 
in Chicago to protest against the N.RA 
code filed by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. L. E. Yager, presi 
dent of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, presided. Resolutions were pass- 
ed holding the code action of the Na- 
tional Association as ill-advised. 


HEARST RUMOR; HEARST DENIAL 

Almost before the ink got dry on the 
last edition of the New York Evening 
Journal in which it was stated that Sw 
perintendent Van Schaick intended to re 
sign and that he would be succeeded by 
James J. Hoey, insurance man who 1S 
now Collector of this port, the New York 
American came out and denied the story: 





ROBERT ROSE DEP’T COUNSEL 

Robert Rose is now counsel of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
headquarters, Albany. 
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Insurance Club 


of Pittsburgh ‘“‘Insurance Day’’ 


Stimulating Sales Talks Given 
To Those Attending Conference 


A brilliant crowd of insurance leaders in both company and production ranks 
attended the successfully staged Insurance Day of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 


on Monday at the William Penn Hotel. 


The opening gun of the sales congress was 


fred by A. E. Spottke, automobile department manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, whose address is reviewed in the casualty department of 


this issue. 


Albert Darragh, president, Insurance Agents Association of Pittsburgh, 


then introduced William Quaid, vice-president, Home fleet, who gave a splendid talk 


(reviewed elsewhere) on “Future Demands in Selling Fire Insurance. 


” 


Following a Dutch luncheon, served under the auspices of the Smoke & Cinder 
Club of western Pennsylvania, President I. W. Gorham of that club presented O. E 
Lane, president, Fire Association of Philadelphia, whose address is also reviewed 
elsewhere. Then came the accident and health address by Harold R. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary, Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, reviewed in the casualty 


department. 


Mr. Gordon was introduced by Benjamin Davis, president, Pittsburgh 
Accident & Health Insurance Managers’ Association. 


E. M. Allen, executive vice- 


president, National Surety Corp., followed with an inspirational talk on fidelity and 
surety production, Mr. Allen being introduced by A. A. Rohrich, president, Surety 


Association of Pittsburgh. 


These talks were stimulating and given close attention. 


More Enthusiasm Needed In 
Selling Fire Lines, Quaid Says 


William Quaid, vice-president, Home 
of New York Fleet, frankly told his In 
surance Club of Pittsburgh audience that 
both life and casualty insurance are far 
better sold 
urged that fire insurance producers be- 


than fire insurance. He 
come better versed in sales psychology; 
that sales be dramatized. Mr. Quaid’s 
talk follows: 

I think I express the opinion of most 
men in the fire insurance business when 
I say, that we feel life insurance is much 
better sold than fire insurance; and also 
that casualty better sold 
than fire insurance. There are many rea- 
First it is unusual in sell- 


insurance is 


sons for this. 
ing life insurance for the agent to rep- 
resent more than one company, and each 
company has made it their business to 
train their men in the philosophy and 
psychology of their particular company. 
I have attended the conventions of a 
number of life companies and have been 
very much thrilled by the enthusiasm 
and support, not only for that particular 
company, but for the whole structure of 
life insurance. 

Especially, in its earlier years, it is 
true that casualty insurance was some- 
what in the same position as life insur- 
ance. The agent represented only one 
casualty company, and therefore, he was 
much closer to his casualty company 
than he was to his fire company. With 
his fire companies he would represent a 
multiplicity of companies, so that his 
fire companies were competitive and 
therefore, he did not view them in the 
same way he did his single casualty rep- 
resentation. Then too, casualty insur- 
ance like life insurance, was new and re- 
quired explaining and life and casualty 
companies trained men to go in the field 
with their agents to help them explain 
and sell the protection they had to offer. 
Because fire insurance has been in the 
community so long and has been ac- 
cepted as a necessity for such a long 
time, no one had much interest in carry- 
Ing on campaigns in the salesmanship of 
re insurance and allied lines. 

Real Selling Psychology Needed 
However, the time has come in stock 
re insurance, if it is to meet the de- 

mands that will be made upon it and if 
It is to play the same important part in 
the future of the financial life of this 
country that it has in the past, when two 
things, I believe, are absolutely essential. 

Irst—that the fire insurance companies 

themselves develop a real selling psy- 


chology. By this I mean, they must 
carry on an educational campaign, not 
only with the agents, but with the buyers 
as well. I say this for the reason that 
stock fire insurance has thought so little 
of this part of their activity, that we 
have developed a curious complex. No 
matter what we have to offer in compe- 
tition, we are only price conscious. I 
think this is true because we have lost 
confidence in the fairness of the business 
in which we are engaged. 

Therefore, secondly, I believe it is nec- 
essary for us to analyze our situation and 
see whether or not stock fire insurance 
is not done on such a fine and fair basis 
that we can carry our story to the com- 
munity with the same pride the life in- 
surance man carries his story to the com- 
munity. 

I believe the agent must know more 
about the company operation, and must 
know more of the possibilities of the 
business to understand why he should 
have confidence in the fineness and fair- 
ness of stock fire insurance. And _ this 
story must be worked out for him and 
carried to him by the company. To show 
you what I mean: How many _ agents 
have this kind of information? Take 
for instance the Home Insurance Co. 
Going back to 1930 before the great 
break in security values. Had the Home 
cut its rate only 10% for the previous 
ten vears, that is from 1920-1930, they 
would have completely wiped out their 
surplus, impaired their capital and been 
an insolvent institution. The effect of 
cutting the rate only 10% for any com- 
pany for ten years would have been the 
same. What I mean to get at is this. 
Tf the agent had this and similar infor- 
mation and he had confidence in the 
ability of the management of his compa- 
nies, it would seem to me he could go to 
the buyer with an entirely different feel- 
ing in meeting sales resistance. 

Use and Occupancy 

Fire insurance from time to time has 
developed new coverages most of which, 
as a matter of fact, have had their origin 
and demand from the buyer and not with 
the companies. Notwithstanding the fact 
that these coverages had their origin 
and demand from the community, there 
is no business I can think of that is more 
poorly sold than ours. It is true that 
use and occupancy has had a questionable 
value during the depression years. How- 
ever, if times are getting better and con- 
cerns are picking up and making their 
carrying charges the future does hold an 
opportunity for use and occupancy. So 

am going to tell a story that hinges 
on use and occupancy to show you how 
we must analyze and understand our 


— 





WILLIAM QUAID 


from the 


business, especially selling 
angle. 

When calling on one of our agents | 
asked him what he was doing about use 
and occupancy. He said not very much 
and when I asked him why, he replied, 
“Well, when we sell a man fire insurance, 
casualty insurance, liability insurance, 
automobile insurance, boiler insurance 
and compensation insurance and then 
start to talk about use and occupancy 


insurance, he says: ‘My Lord! How 
many more tricks have you in your 
bag ?’” 


I told the agent in reviewing this sit- 
uation, that I did not believe he had 
sold his customer anything, to which he 
naturally replied he did not understand 
me. T said I would explain what T meant. 
I told him if there was only one institu- 
tion writing fire insurance and that was 
Llovd’s of London, the property owner 
would write to Lloyd’s and secure a pol- 
icy, if it could be gotten at a reasonable 
rate. And when I say reasonable rate, I 
have no thoucht of anything comparable 
to our rate, but anything up to double 
our rate. So, I said, as a matter of fact, 
you have merely furnished that which 
the property owner has demanded when 
vou supplied him with fire insurance. 
Therefore, as far as I can see it—you 
have sold him nothing. 

Many Lines Are Demanded 

No man. who can satisfy a judgment, 
can possibly take anv chances with the 
verdicts being handed down and for that 
reason, if there was only one casualty 
company and that was in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and they had a reasonable good 
claim department, and your customer 
could secure a policy from this company 
at a fair rate, and again I do not mean 
anything like our rate, the buver would 
send to Seattle for a policy. So again— 
vou have merely supplied a demand. 
Liabilitv insurance is the same as casu- 
altv. He still does not know enough 
about automobiles to take a chance, so 
he demands and purchases automobile 
insurance. 

Boiler insurance: He is not buying in- 
surance. He is buying an absolutely 
necessary inspection service, which he 
can purchase cheaper through an insur- 
ance company than he can in any other 
way. So you are merely furnishing an 
inspection service, which is absolutely 
necessary, rather than protection. Com- 
pensation insurance you have not sold 
him, because your state says he must 
have a compensation insurance. So as 
far as I can see it you have merely sup- 
plied a demand made by the buyer. So 
I do not believe you can show me any- 
thing you have actually sold this man. 
Price may have entered, and the account 
may have been taken away from some 
other agent or broker but, as a matter of 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Gets Death Sentence 
For Murder by Arson 


HEAVY SENTENCES IMPOSED 


Public Opinion Seems Definitely Aroused 
Against Destruction of Life 
and Property 


Arrested for setting fire to a dwelling 
in which a little girl was burned to death, 
Frank Bruno was recently brought to 
trial in Scranton, Pa., and speedily con- 
victed on the charge of murder by arson 
and sentenced to death in the electric 
chair. His counsel probably will appeal 
the sentence, but even if he is success- 
ful, the convicted man will probably 
stay in prison the rest of his life because 
this is his fourth conviction. 

This is not the first case in which se- 
vere sentence has been imposed, and 
while no executions have resulted from 
convictions obtained, one man _ found 
guilty in Cleveland of starting a fire 
which caused the death of thirteen peo- 
ple is serving a life sentence, and an- 
other remains to be tried. In a case in 
Chicago fire burned two young children 
to death and _ seriously injured the 
mother. The assured confessed that he 
was responsible for the fire, also impli- 
cating others. He and an accomplice re- 
ccived forty-year sentences, and a third 
was given thirty years. 

One of the worst instances of arson 
on record was a hotel fire in St. Louis 
which took the lives of seven persons. 
Expert work on the part of arson inves- 
tigators resulted in sentences that total 
seventy years for one of the criminals, 
life imprisonment for another and hang- 
ing for a third. This latter sentence was 
imposed by the court but later commuted 
to life imprisonment. 

Such cases as these are making people 
see that the crime of arson is committed 
against society as well as against the 
fire insurance companies which report, 
through their organization, the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, that fire 
losses in 1932 chargeable to incendiarism 
and arson amounted to many millions of 
dollars. Consequently public opinion, the 
strongest weapon, is arousing itself to 
combat this evil, prosecuting attorneys 
and local authorities are co-operating and 
loopholes in laws are being plugged up 





T. J. MACKLIN HEADS AGENCY 


Succeeds Late Frank J. Macklin Who 
Was a Leader In Columbus, O., In- 
surance Production Circles 

Frank J. Macklin, president and treas- 
urer of the Macklin Insurance Agency of 
Columbus, Ohio, who died in that city 
February 12, was one of the best known 
and most respected insurance men in that 
section of the country. He entered the 
business 45 years ago, and immediately 
took a prominent position in the organi- 
zation, promotion and maintenance of 
proper insurance practices. He has been 
treasurer of the Insurance Society of 
Columbus since its existence. His ethics 
were always of the highest standard, and 
his agency has occupied a most promi- 
nent position in the insurance field dur- 
ing all these years. Thomas J. Macklin 
has been elected as president and treas- 
urer of the agency company to succeed 
the father. He has been secretary of the 
company. 


ERIE COUNTY BOARD MEETS 

Albert Dodge of Buffalo, well-known 
local agent and member of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and Donald Rice, 
president of the Buffalo local board, 
spoke Tuesday night before the Erie 
County (New York) Insurance Agents’ 
Association at Williamsville. The officers 
of this newly formed local board are: 
President, Fred Marshall, East Aurora; 
vice-president, Leon Pierce, Hamburg, 
and secretary-treasurer, Frank N. Win- 
ter, Eden. 











MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 
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FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Company ies 
Of Rules Improves 


I1.E.A. ANNUAL MEETING HERE 


Haid Reports on Year’s Accomplish. 
ments; Officers Re-elected for 
Another Year 
Greater economy, improved efficiency 
and stricter observance of rules and reg- 
ulations of fire insurance company or- 
ganizations were effected during 1933 ac. 
cording to reports submitted by President 
Paul L. Haid and others at the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York last Friday. Economies 
were achieved last year by rating bu- 
reaus throughout the country and it is 
estimated that this year’s expenditures 
will be over $4,000,000, or 25% less than 
they were in 1929. Mr. Haid in his re- 
port paid personal tribute to the man- 
agers of the regional and rating organi- 
zations for their co-operation in secur- 
ing economies without impairing sery- 

ices. 

The Insurance Executives Association 
is giving its full support to observance, 
of rules and regulations of regional or- 
ganizations by member companies. Many 
of these organizations in 1933 wee 
more courageously than heretofore and 
imposed heavy fines on members guilty 
of wilful violations. The I.E.A. hopes 
that observance of ethical practices will 
become more general this year, thus re- 
moving the necessity of levying such 
fines. It is understood that members of 
the association expect increased activi- 
ties among the various fire companies’ 
committees with the view of bringing 
about an increased degree of co-opera- 
tion among stock companies on all mat- 
ters which affect their common interest 


Officers and Trustees 


All officers and four of five members 
of the board of trustees up for election 
were re-elected. The officers are: chair- 
man, R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire; vice-chairman, Wilfred Kurth, 
president of the Home of New York; 
president, Paul L. Haid, and treasurer, 
Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Group. The new trust 
elected for three years is Victor Roth, 
president of the Sg pees of New Haven. 
who replz Aces J. B. Levison, president of 
the Fireman’s F inal. The others re-celect- 
ed for three years are: William H. Koop 
president of the Great American; Frank 
D. Layton, president of the National of 
Hartford; Edward Milligan, president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, and W. Ross 
McCain, president of the Aetna (Fire) 

A memorial was adopted expressing 
sorrow over the death recently of Ralph 
B. Ives, chairman of the board of th 
Aetna (Fire). The memorial reads in 
part as follows: 

“In the passing of our associate wé 
are distinctly conscious of the great loss 
which has come to this organization. H 
was an outstanding figure in the fire in- 
surance fraternity and gave generously 
of his time and thought to the further- 
ance of the highest and best purposes 
of this body. He was a strong advocate 
of conservative and honorable methods 
of underwriting and was loyal to every 
cause he espoused and to every task he 
undertook. 

“We shall greatly miss the pleasant 
business companionship which his pres- 
ence brought, and those who knew him 
best prized his friendship in the highest 
degree. Stock fire insurance is a greater 
institution for the things which this man 
of ability and capacity gave to it.” 





CO-OPERATIVE LEADER DIES 

Henry M. Treichler, 70, died last week 
in his home in Lockport, N. Y., where 
for many years he served as president 
of the Erie & Niagara County Farmers 
Insurance Co., a large co-operative as 
sessment company. Mr. Treichler be- 
came president of the company in 1911 
after previous service in minor offices 
and continued in that capacity until the 
time of his death. 
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1I5tH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Vv 


December 31, 1933 


W. ROSS MCCAIN, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


$45,634,783.90 
$23,556,016.52 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES (except capital ) 


—TNA INSURANCE COMPANY- 


» & 2 FF Pe EB BB O N N 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $22,078,767.38 


Assets 


Bonds and Stocks, 

Real Estate, 

Cash on Hand and in eal, 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 


Interest Accrued, 


Other Admitted Assets, 
Total Assets, 


Liabilities 
Unearned Premiums, 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, 
Reserve for Dividends, 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, . 
Conflagration Reserve, . 
*Contingency Reserves, 
Capital, 
Net Surplus, 


Aggregate, tachi Capital and eite : 





$39,070,482.00 
1,035,000.00 
3,102,224.63 
2,262,533.00 
151,214.09 
13,330.18 


$45,634,783.90 





$16,140,778.70 
2,627,914.82 
300,000.00 
900,000.00 
500,000.00 
3,087,323.00 
7,500,000.00 
14,578,767.38 








$45,634,783.90 


*Contingency Reserve, representing difference between values carried in assets for non-amortizable bonds and for stocks and actual 
December 31, 1933 market quotations on such bonds and stocks. 


— PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $363,823,399.00 ——$ 
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800 Attend Annual Dinner of 


Insurance 


About 800 guests attended the annual 
dinner of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh at the Wm. Penn Hotel in that 
city on Monday night. J. Roy Dickie 


was toastmaster. 


The first speaker was J. J. O'Donnell, 


president of the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. In welcoming the cuests he 
said: 

“On behalf of the Insurance Club of 


Pittsburgh it is my pleasure to welcome 
you here this evening 

“We have endeavored to present to 
the insurance fraternity of western 
Pennsylvania today a program which we 
believe is unusual. All of you who heard 
the speakers of our sales conference mus 
be impressed with our sincere effort to 
offer you something of a constructive 


nature relative to our great business 


Esprit de Corps 
evening we are gathered to- 
gether to climax a splendid day with our 
banquet, which has for the past eight 
years served as a means of closer re- 
lationship and good fellowship among the 


“This 


men in our business. If the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh had done no more 
than promote this spirit of good fellow- 


ship and to bring to you speakers of the 
type it has been able to present, it has 
accomplished a great purpose and cre- 
ated a spirit among the men in our busi- 
ness that will endure. 

“We are deeply grateful to Dr. Dick- 
inson for coming here tonight, and to 
the speakers who so ably conducted our 
sessions today, to our honored guests, 
the local group organizations, to the com- 
mittees, and in particular to our good 
friends Charley Bokman, general chair- 


man, and Henry Bepler, our hard-work- 
ing secretary, whose untiring efforts 
have helped to make this gathering a 
success. 
The Guests 

“It is now my pleasure to present our 
guests of honor. Starting at my right 
I will ask each gentleman to rise as his 
name is called, then be seated. I will 


ask that you refrain from applause until 
all have been introduced.” 


Harry F. Legg, ass’t secretary, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. 

Elmer Van Dusen, ass’t secretary, Insurance 
Co State of Pa. 

Walker De Waters, general agent, Royal FE» 
change. 

Charles J. Bauerle, general agent, Caledonian 

Homer W. Teamer, secretary-manager, Insur 
ance Federation of Pa. 

Philip F. Lee, manager agency department, U 
S. F. & G. 

N. A. Weed, vice-president, Globe & Re 
public, 

Richard H. Thompson, vice-president, Mary 
land Casualty. 

F. W Hoffrogge, vice-president, New Am 
sterdam Casualty 

Harry Von der Lieth, general agent, Phoenix 
Assurance. 

Charles C. Hannah, manager, Fireman's Fund 

Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president, Central 
Fire. 

George L. Larkin, ass’t manager, Ocean Ac- 
cident. 

Ralph Rawlings, president, Monarch Fire 

William A. McConnell, U. S. manager, Cen 
turv. 

Richard Deming, first vice-president, American 
surety 

Harold R Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference 

William Quaid, vice-president, the Home 
Fleet 

Otho E. Lane, president, Fire Association 

Albert C Soneiea. Pittsburgh branch man 
ager, U. S. F. & G 

Harold Warner, United States manager, Liv 
erpool & London & Globe 

Charles H. Bokman, Pittsburgh manager and 
gereral chairman, New Amsterdam Casualty 

John Dickinson, ass’t secretary, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce 

John JT. O’Donnell, president, Insurance Club 


of Pittsburgh. 


. Roy Dickie, toas amnaten. 
E. F. Cole, eastern manager, General Insur 
ance Co. of p Doane ni 
. H. Bair, member executive committee, 
National Ass’n of Insurance Agents. 
Ralph Alexander, Hoover & Diggs Agency 
E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, National 


Surety a. 
A. £E., pottke, manager automobile dep’t., 





Club of Pittsburgh 





Io. 


Who as President of the Insurance Club 
of Pittsburgh welcomed the guests 


O’DONNELL 


National Under- 
writers. 
a 
ger, Liverpool & 
Norman Hoag 
Casualty 
5. ie 
Co 
Perrin C 
ance Co 
F.S 
R. F, 
Mercantile. 
D. Van 


Sureau of Casualty & Surety 


ttingham, ass’t United States mana- 
London & Globe. 
vice-president, Continental 


Stewart, vice-president, Aetna Insurance 


Cothran, secretary, Phoenix Insur- 
Travelers Indemnity. 
North British & 


Garrison, secretary, 
stewart, secretary, 


Scoten, vice-president, Standard 


vice-president, United 


Fidelity & Guar- 


D. St. C. Moorhead, 
States C asualty. 
H. F. Ogden, vice-president, 


anty Fire Corp. 


Wiltbank, general agent, Commercial 
Union. 
John G, Yost, associate manager, Fidelity & 
Deposit. 
A. Yates, vice-president, National Union. 
E. C. Sparver, director of agencies, Reliance 
Life. 
W. E. Krafft, secretary, Continental Casualty. 
H. S. Bepler, vice-president, Hurst-Anthony 
Co 


Introduces E. E. Cole, Jr., and 
Toastmaster 

O’Donnell said: 

pleasant duty 

kindly 


Continuing President 

“T now have one more 
to perform. Will E. E. Cole, Jr., 
step forward? 

“Ells, on behalf of the Insurance Club 
of Pittsburgh it is my pleasure to present 
to you our retiring president, this gift 
in appreciation of your splendid work 
and co-operation during your term. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, it gives me 
pleasure to present to you your toast- 
master, a man with whom most of you 
are acquainted and one of the outstand- 
ing insurance attorneys of the Allegheny 
County bar and a man whom we all hold 
in great esteem, J. Roy Dickie.” 


Dickinson Banquet Speaker 


The principal address of the evening 
was by John Dickinson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who is recognized 
as a leading authority on administrative 
law. Mr. Dickinson, who was introduced 
by Toastmaster Dickie, has made nu- 
merous addresses before state bar as- 
sociations on subjects connected with 
public law and legislation. He is amem- 
ber of the committee on public admin- 
istration of the Social Science Research 
Council; has served on the executive 
committee of the American Political 
Science Association; is actively identified 
with the American Law School Associa- 
tion, and author of numerous economic 
surveys. 


QO. E. Lane Discusses 
Selling Psychology 


HIGH PRESSURE OBJECTIONABLE 


Public Should Be Able to Understand 
Rate-Making; Salesmanship Should 
Create Good Will 


At the luncheon of the Insurance Club 


Pittsburgh on Monday Otho E. Lane, 


president of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, discussed fire insurance 
sales promotion. His remarks follow: 


I am indeed very glad to be here with 
you and a great deal of concern was 
lifted from the actual, and may I say, 
modest apprehension that always arises 
in a man when he is not subject to fre- 
quent public speaking, when I learned I 
was to talk to you on the subject of fire 
insurance sales promotion. 

It seems to me there are many ways 
of carrying coals to New Castle, but one 
of the least beneficial ways of doing that 
job is to ask a company man, one who 
has for the last few years, subscribing 
to the law, of a company exccutive being 
pushed further and further away from 
the problems of sales promotion. You 
men should, of course, know more about 
those problems in the aspect of their 
mediacy than I can possibly know. How- 
ever, it may be wholesome to look at a 
few of the problems. 

“I suppose that ever since the begin- 
ning of civilization arose, ever since the 
evening when some keen eyed nomad 
sitting around a camp fire, saw a glow- 
ing spot and decal copper, and we 
had knives out of the copper, ever since 
the Egyptians evolved the alphabet, ever 
since trading and commercial enterprise 
arose, there has been a desire on the 
part of those who have something to sell 
to create a wish for the thing they had 
to sell in the minds of their possible 
prospects and buyers. Now, sometimes 
these influences, at least historically, 
have been worked with good will, and at 
other times with questionable good will. 
I think that one of the peculiar mani- 
festations of American commercial life 
is the readiness with which people in 
our country respond to herd instinct. 


Changing Styles 


We know, for instance, that the motor 
car companies style their cars. Perhaps 
they style them for some other reason 
than the desire to sell more motor cars 
into the hands of those who really don’t 
need them. We know that the manu- 
facturer of women’s apparel has carried 
this disposition, this desire, to such a 
length that states have been at least 
suggested to control their activities. And 
so, we might go on and illustrate in a 
varied number of ways what salesman- 
ship can do of a questionable nature and 
what it can accomplish helpfully. It 
seems to me (being somewhat old fash- 
ioned), that the first thing I can acquire 
before I can have someone accept some- 
thing I have to sell is that I must be- 
lieve in it myself. I must have a sense 
of validity. I must have some interest 
in the thing itself, and it isn’t at all nec- 
essary that it arise out of the intrinsic 
value of the thing itself, but at least it 
must be that I believe in it. 

If you care to go into that aspect of 
psychology of salesmanship, this gives a 
sense of significance when life seems 
good; when it is weak or doubtful, a 
pessimistic attitude towards life, and 
when it is light or fails to exist at all, 
then sometimes life itself ceases to exist. 
In other words, it is an emotional thing. 

Now I can illustrate that by an old 
yarn I heard the other day which amused 
me very much. ; 

A gentleman, going along within sight 
of Brooklyn Bridge one evening, saw 
a fairly well-dressed stranger on a span 
of the bridge. The first man paused and 
watched him a moment and came to the 
conclusion that he was crawling out 





OTHO 


E. LANE 


there with the evident intent of destroy- 
ing himself. Finally, he accosted him 
and the man who had been seen out 
there first confessed that he had, in light 
spirits, expected to leap from the bridge. 
They talked this over and reasoned and 
finally they both jumped off. 

Now, I suppose that you would be 
warranted in concluding that the second 
man had exercised himself in a way that 
ultimately became descriptive to both of 
them. Now these things are general. 

I have said that I, taking a somewhat 
conservative view of the fire insurance 
salesmanship, feel that we must believe 
in the service we have to sell. I think 
that is fundamental. One of the first as- 
pects concerning this service in which 
all of you are interested, and doubtless 
are asked at once when _ interviewing 
prospects, is the question of rates. I 
think it is logical that I refer to this 
here. I never arise to speak to a group 
of fire insurance people without grasp- 
ing the opportunity of speaking of the 
disillusions and harmful  disillusions, 
which have existed in our business most 
of the years that I have been in it, and 
I refer to the conception that our rates 
are scientifically made. I can remember 
when I was a field man in Wisconsin, 
twenty-five or more years ago, that the 
first schedules were presented after for- 
mulation of a group of so-called sci- 
entists for the rating of wooden metal 
works. Up to that time the machinery 
of making rates in Wisconsin resided 
largely in the hands of the field men 
Those schedules were presented to us as 
the product of real scientific experimen- 
tation which could be scientifically dem- 
onstrated. 


Public Should Be Able to Understand 
Rzte Making 


Now that system of making rates has 
had its myth attached to it. All of us 
have seen and have heard that the as 
sured can make his own rate and these 
rates are supported and can be proved 
scientifically. I don’t believe that 1 
true. They rest upon the basis they do 
out of necessity, and for us to maintain 
a thing that we cannot prove is, I think, 
a weakness. I believe the business would 
be better off if we are entirely frank 
about the methods we use in making our 


rates. T think we are insincere to the 
point that we fail to point that out to 
the public. I think we would have dif- 
ficulty in finding justification for the 
great cost of the wide system that 1s 
maintained through this country. 
Now, presumably the written system 


and the machinery that administers it 
affects all of you or the majority ° 
you here in Pennsylvania and I cannot 
pass by my comment on rates without 
making reference to what T believe is 4 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Lane Talk: 


(Continued from Page 32) 

fact that nowhere in the country, so far 
as I know, has there been a better ad- 
ministration than exists in Pennsylvania, 
and I think it has been carried, by the 
changes of the past two years, to a point 
where we can expect greater efficiency 
and greater satisfaction to grow out ot 
the application of that system. While 
] hold that we have no perfect or scien- 
tific method, I also urge that a false 
idea of perfection here can easily be 
made a great hindrance to a reasonable 
and just system. And, if you in turn, 
as agents, can testily to the above and 
the state of public opinion towards the 
rate making processes in the State of 
Pennsylvania, I think it a justification 
on that comment on the question of 
rates. 

Warns Against Selling Which Creates 

Hostility 

I would say a few words in connec- 
tion with salesmanship on the topic of 
over-expectation. I read recently an ar- 
tide that interested me on this topic. 
Here is the meat of it. That over-ex- 
pectation, when carried beyond reason- 
able point, leads to disappointment. A 
disappointment leads to hostility; that 
hostility leads to mutual hostility ; mutual 
hostility leads to impediment of loyalty. 
That is the thought of some psycholo- 
gist, and this man who writes this ar- 
ticle states this is the basis of psychiatry. 
I don’t know just what psychiatry means, 
but I think it has to do with sick nerves. 
Many of us either possess or will pos- 
sess sick nerves before they are done 


with us. I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the best method is to cut 
the cloth to the genuine needs of the 


prospective customer. I don’t believe 
that any complicated scheme or talka- 
tiveness is going to tire your prospect 
into relinquishing an order he doesn’t 
need, providing he is intelligent, and I 
suppose that at least 75% of the people 
with whom we come in contact are nor- 


Commercial Union Shows 
Excellent 1933 Report 


The United States branch of the Com- 
ercial Union Assurance of London re- 
ports assets of $12,812,161 and net sur- 
plus of $5,056,809 in its annual report for 
1933. Adding the statutory deposit of 
$400,000 the total surplus to policyhold- 
rs amounts to $5,456,809. Net surplus 
ncreased nearly $1,500,000 during 1933. 
The surplus to policyholders on the basis 
f the New York State Insurance De- 
jartment values is $6,418,799, which is 
ore than half of the total assets. Cash 
and government bonds constitute 27.2% 
f total assets. The reserve for unex- 
ired risks equals $49,61,549 and the re- 
“«rve for contingencies $961,990. 


PEARL EXAMINED IN N. Y. 

\n examination of the United States 
ranch of the Pearl Assurance of Lon- 
m by the New York State Insurance 
partment shows that the company had 
4 surplus to policyholders of $2,568,043, 
ncluding the statutory deposit of $200,- 
,as of June 30 last. Liabilities at the 
ime included net unpaid loss reserves 
t $534,037 and unearned premium re- 
‘erves of $3,276,164. Admitted assets 
amounted to $6,601,024. The underwrit- 
ig and investment exhibit from the time 
the present management assumed charge 
n May 31, 1932, until June 30, 1933, 
shows an underwriting loss of $1,435,645 
and an investment gain of $603,959. 





S. CURTIS BIRD TO MARRY 

S. Curtis Bird of Talbot, Bird & Co. 
of New York, marine and automobile un- 
“writers, will be married on March 3 
© Miss Janet King of Holyoke, Mass. 
;_¢ ceremony will take place at Enfield, 
“mn, after which the bridal couple will 
*e a Mediterranean cruise and a trip 
0 London. 





A. C.. SUPPLEE 


Who Is Vice-President of the Insurance 


Club of Pittsburgh 


mal and, therefore, you cannot expect to 
make an impression by exerting a high 
pressure talk on people. After all, true 
salesmanship comes down to good will, 
honest service, and all directness of ef- 
forts to reach the needs of the man who 
needs the product you are dealing with. 

My time is about finished, but I will 
illustrate what I mean. 

I had an agent in a town that hap- 
pens to be built upon ground which over 
a century ago was granted to an educa- 
tional institution. That ground was 
leased in perpetuity. This agent wrote 
to me and disclosed the fact that none 
of the policyholders had any declaration 
in this lease, and wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for him to go around the town and 
point this fact out. I wrote back and 


HENRY G. ROWE DEAD 
Henry G. Rowe, 64, director of the 
Ohio Farmers, died on February 11 at 
Fairview Hospital, Cleveland, where he 
had been receiving treatment for several 
days. He was also director and chair- 
man of the board of the Old Phoenix 
National Bank and a director of the 
\. I. Root Co., both of Medina. 
JOSEPH G. BILL MARRIES 
Joseph G. Bill, deputy insurance su- 
perintendent of this state, arrived at his 
desk the other day in even more good 
humor than his usual cheerfulness. In- 





CHARLES A. BOKMAN 


Who did a good job as General Chairman 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 


told him I thought it would be a 
fectly futile thing to do. 

Now, if you will let me, I would like 
to speak of an incident which happened 
to me when I was coming here to speak 
to this group. I boarded the train at 
Paoli to come out here and when we got 
to Altoona I put on my coat to go out 
to sniff the air a moment. I guess I 
sniffed too long, for when I turned 
around this train was going off and leav- 
ing me. I raced up to the station cry- 
ing out, “Stop the train. Let me on.” 
And I had this thing what I called a 
sense of validity. I thought what is 
going to happen to the crowd in Pitts- 
burgh if I don’t get that train. And if 
I had missed that train you might have 
been spared these minutes of boredom. 


per- 


quiry brought a confession that he had 
become a bridegroom. The bride was 
Miss Lillian Moran of Hollis, L. I. 
Everybody was surprised. Congratula- 
tions followed. Line forms on the left 
for the Hoyo de Montereys. 


BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed in Federal court at Buffalo by 
Carl W. Sturm, former partner in Sturm 
& Turner, insurance, in that city. The 
partnership was dissolved some time 
prior to the filing of the petition. 





Franklin W. Fort 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








F. D. LAYTON, President 
Statement December 31, 
Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock P 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Reserve for Dividends 

Reserve for Contingencies (Special) 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) 
Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


1932, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 


‘1932, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
$43,679,408.77 


$ 5,000,000.00 
16,362,409.75 
2,249,811.28 
939,468.57 
250,000.00 
6,549,617.61 
1,700,000.00 
10,628,101.56 


$43,679,408.77 
$15,628,101.56 
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fact you have not sold 
that he did not demand. 

Then we come to use and occupancy 
which may require some selling and some 
explaining and just because your cus- 
tomer asks, “How many more tricks have 
you in your bag?” you get up and walk 
out. | ask you just for a minute to re- 
view your prospective buyer’s business. 
Can you imagine any of his salesmen 
walking out on a customer when they 
have something of value to sell just be- 
cause he asks, “How many more tricks 
have you in your bag?” No! I think 
that is typical only of the business of 
fire insurance. 


him one thing 


Greater Enthusiasm Wanted 


What I want to see when we think of 
selling something new is for the company 
to carry the explanation to the agent of 
the benefits from buying this new pro- 
tection, so that the agent, himself, will 
enthusiastically welcome the opportunity 
to go in the trade and sell this new pro- 
tection. 

I still think we have an inhibition that 
fire insurance and its allied lines are 
largely sold on a friendship basis. Out- 
side of the little household furniture or 
dwelling risk, that no longer is true. 
That stopped many years ago when the 
big city broker offered to the important 
buyer a completely equipped office fur- 
nishing enginecring service, fire protec- 
tion service and schedule rating service. 
I am perfectly certain that under the 
American Agency System as it has pro- 
gressed, that there has been brought 
into the agency ranks offices completely 
able, backed up by company service, to 
furnish the finest protection in the world. 
But I do believe it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the future to carry on a much 
better selling campaign for that which 
we have to offer than we have been do- 
ing in the past. 

Expense Item Warranted 

And in closing let me say to every 
agent and every broker here, that I be- 
lieve the biggest return the buyer gets 
out of his dollar paid to the fire insur- 
ance company comes from the expense 
part of that dollar, for the reason: 

That with we collect from the 
many and pay to the few and therefore, 
the loss part of the dollar premium is 
incidental. But in addition to our pro- 
tection every policyholder gets all of the 
benefits accruing from the expense part 
of the dollar premium, and that is why 
the expense part of the dollar premium, 
properly handled, is of such great benefit 
to every buyer of fire insurance. So 
what i believe is necessary in the future 
is to study and analyze our operation and 
finally beyond and above everything else 
—sell the magnificent service rendered 
by agents, brokers and stock fire insur- 
ance companies and that which they do 
for that portion of the dollar premium 
assigned to expense. 


losses 


January Fire Losses 
Off 21% from 1933 
Fire losses in the United States in 
January are estimated at $28,002,583 o1 
21.2% below the figure for the samc 
month of 1933 according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. A year ago 
the losses were $35,547,565 and for Jan- 
uary, 1932, they totaled $39,224,783. The 
January, 1934, figure is $376,143 above 
that for December, 1933. 





REGRET N. Y. EXCHANGE ACTION 

Directors of the Suburban New York 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., last 
week adopted a resolution expressing re- 
gret over the failure of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange to approve the 
proposal of Brooklyn agents that Man- 
hattan agents and company counters be 
compelled to cease writing Brooklyn 
business. 


























ranks of up- 
Frank 
for many years in western New 
I remem- 


Another old timer from 
state field men has passed on. 
Crisfield, 
York territory, 
ber when he first arrived 
in the early part of 1898, fresh 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, which later on be- 
came my home and when he returned to 
New York he was a next door neighbor 
of mine for a while. 


died recently. 
Rochester 
from 


He often gratified us with his vocal 
talents. He was an able and honest man 
and a square-shooter. He was a quict 
human in the best sense of the word, 
in his business and personal undertak- 
ings throughout. His dealings with as- 
sured (1 happened to be in losses with 
him before the days of the Adjustment 
Bureau) were always on a high plane of 
action, courteous, affable and consider- 
ate and efficient. I remember we had 
the adjustment of a large loss at Olean 
(and among the old friends was Frank 
Jenness, then general agent of the 
Aetna). We sat up all night with the 
assured at the old Olean House to get 
through. It was always Frank Crisfield 
who got up and smoothed out things 
when all of us, assured and adjusters, 
were becoming tired and peevish toward 
midnight. His personality on this and 
many other occasions always interested 
me, as it showed character and stamina. 

* * * 

Sinclair Lewis on Commercial Hotels 

I quote the following excerpt from a 
review by the New York Herald-Tribune 
of Sinclair Lewis’ new book, “Work of 
Art,” which should appeal to traveling 
men, as it does to me, especially when 
the drummer says: “It takes a traveling 
man to appreciate a hotel.” 

It was J. Hector Warlock, drummer, 
who really roused Myron to a passion 
to be a great hotelkeeper. “Somebody 
been ribbing you about hotel keeping not 
being a dignified and highfalutin line of 
business?” he asked. “Tell ’em to go 
soak their head! Say, it takes a travel- 
ing man to appreciate a hotel—come in 
all tired and wet and sick of day coaches 
and cinders, and get a good hot cup of 
coffee like Mother Weagle makes. Go 
to it, boy! You'll have to learn a lot. 
A hotel manager has to be a combination 
of a house-frau, a chef, a barroom 
bouncer, a doctor, a wet nurse, a lawyer 
He’s got to be able just from hearing a 
cow’s moo to tell whether she'll make 
good steaks. And all the time he’s got 
to be a diplomat. that would make Thom- 
as F. Bayard look like John Sullivan 
on a spree. Go to it, Cap’n.” 

. ok or 
Chasing Wild Deer in Large City Streets 

At Binghamton, N. Y., today it seems 
that a new hazard for casualty and plate 
glass insurance companies has devel- 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





oped which casualty underwriters may 
wish to consider and possibly tx rates, 
clauses, etc., assuming or denying lha- 
bility. Would a casualty company through 
its piate glass department consider itself 
hapie 1 a 2ZUU-pound stag, probably driv- 
en imo a city the size of Bingnamton 
trom neighboring hills in search of food, 
jumped through the fronts ot several 
buildings downtown? ‘This is not a hy- 
pochetical question; it actually happened 
recently in Binghamton, N. Y., as re- 
corded by the Binghamton Press: 

“A beautiful 12-point buck deer, weigh- 
ing 2W pounds, contused and frightened 
by the city’s bright lights early this 
niorning, went on the rampage in down- 
town binghamton, crashing through plate 
glass windows ot two Badly 
wounded trom his plunges, the buck, a 
2W0-pounder, was killed by Game Pro- 
tector Harry Curry in the rear of 
Strange’s Chenango Street shoe store. 

“First seen on State 
of Henry Street, the animal crashed into 
the Hotel Bennett building. ‘hen the 
buck leaped to the center of the street. 
Bewildered by a few automobiles and 
several persons on the street, the deer 
a few seconds laier crashed through the 
window of Almy’s cigar store at 128 
State Street. Seven men inside the store 
were dumfounded as the animal hurdled 
show cases and plunged through a rear 
door into Commercial Street. Racing 
across Commercial Avenue the animal 
halted a second, then turned into an al- 
ley, emerging on Chenango Street. In 
a few leaps the buck had crossed Che- 
nango Street at top speed. 

“The deer splintered Strange’s shoe 
store window in the First National Bank 

suilding. By this time scores of per- 
sons had seen the deer or heard of it and 
a crowd gathered. Badly wounded, the 
buck ran amuck in the store; finally it 
retired to the rear of the store. Mean- 
while a patrolman notified police head- 
quarters that the deer was cornered. 
Also the game protector was notified and 
hurried to the scene. The deer was 
killed and the venison (a deer changes 
to venison that quickly—E. H.) was 
distributed to charitable institutions. 

“A large number of deer have been 
reported on the outskirts of the city and 
it is believed that this buck was one of 
several inhabiting Mt. Prospect.” 

As I am not a casualty underwriter I 
did not investigate this story as it has 
no bearing on the fire insurance busi- 
ness, but I am inclined to think that if a 
casualty adjuster ge to Binghamton to 
look into these plate glass claims and had 
heard nothing about the cause of the 
breakage and was told of the incident he 
would be inclined to be skeptical. 

(However, these getting to 
be quite frequent as just this week an- 
other deer leaped through . plate glass 
window in White Plains.—Editor.) 
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FIGHT N. J. BROKERS’ BILL 


New York Brokers Oppose Provisions 
Calling for Payment of Fees by 
Members of Office 
The Insurance Brokerage Association 
of New York, Inc., is now opposing pas- 
sage of a bill before the New Jersey 
gislature which would repeal present 
requirements for securing insurance 
brokerage licenses and substitute 
for other provisions. The particular ob- 
jection of the New York brokers is that 
passage of this bill would greatly in- 
crease the license fee required from brok- 
Jersey now permits 
more than one member of a corporation 
to be licensed for the one $25 fee. The 
new bill would require first-time appli- 
cants to submit to a written examination 
and pay an examination fee of $10. Also 
each officer or director of a brokerage 
office designated by the corporation to 
act for it would have to obtain a certifi- 
cate of authority and a $25 fee. This 
provision is also extended to each mem- 
ber of a partnership or association of- 
ficially designated in the application for 
the I'cense. The act would take effect 

July 1 

Last year New York brokers succeed- 
ing in having the New Jersey legislature 
pass an amendment to the insurance 
brokerage license law to allow foreign 
brokerage corporations to obtain licenses 
without paying the $100 corporation fil- 
ing fee. 


there- 


age offices as New 


HARVEY WITH GREAT AMERICAN 

J. Harold Harvey has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the Great 
American to direct operations of the 
fleet in the Canadian Province of On- 
tario. For the last six years he was 
with the Toronto office of Murphy, Love, 
Hamilton & Bascom, latterly as a junior 
partner. Prior to that Mr. Harvey was 
with the mercantile and manufacturing 
departments of the Canadian Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Associated with 
him in his direction of the field for the 
Great American group will be William 
Robins and Floyd E. Hall. 
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New York Rating Body 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Five new members were elected to th 
governing committee of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization at 
the annual meeting held in New York 
last week. They are J. Lester Parsons, 
president of the United States Fire; 
John C. Stoddart, vice-president of the 
New York Underwriters Insurance Co; 
Frank C. Hatfield, vice-president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford; Hart Darlington, 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire, and Gayle T. Forbush, 
United States manager of the Royal Ex 
change. Reports of officers and com 
mittees were presented and it was shown 
that the organization kept expenses 
slightly under income although the m- 
come was reduced last year. 


EASTON, PA., BOARD ELECTS 


Officers of the Insurance Association 
of Easton, Pa., and vicinity were elected 
recently as follows: president, Milton $ 
Lippincott; vice-president, Frank Huth, 
and secretary-treasurer, Donald T. Pur- 
sel. Mr. Lippincott is associated wit! 
A. S. Deichman & Co. Mr. Huth is the 
senior member of the agency of Frank 
Huth & Sons, Nazareth. Mr. Pursel 
associated with the agency of Hen 
McKean & Son. There are eighteet 
members of the local board. 
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N ew Vook Report on 
Fire-Marine Companies 


PREMIUM DECLINE ABOUT 13% 


Van Schaick Informs Legislature Also 
of Difficulties Encountered by 
Co-Operative Co.’s 


Fire premium income of companies 
domiciled in New York State and of the 
United States branches of foreign com- 
panies with headquarters in New York 
declined about 13% during the first nine 
months of 1933 according to the seventy- 
fifth annual report of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New York which was 
presented to the state legislature on 
Monday. The figures of such compa- 
nies for the first nine months of last 
year showed premiums aggregating 
$231,433,545 as compared with $267,665,- 
584 for the same period in 1932. While 
there has been a tremendous decline in 
fire losses, more than offsetting the drop 
in premiums, the expense ratio has not 
improved and will not until insurable 
values generally show some definite sign 
of increasing. Continuing, Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick says in his 
report: “Adjustment in capital structure 
generally in the fire field appears to 
have become normal. Such adjustments 
that were effected during the year were 
of minor character involving less than a 
dozen of all of the companies licensed 
to transact fire insurance in this state. 
While no new capital has found its way 
into the business during the year, one 
domestic company increased capital 
through contribution on the part of its 
parent organization. Three companies 
of other states were admitted to trans- 
act business in this state during the year, 
one of which was organized to replace a 
similarly named company domiciled else- 
where, with a view to retiring the lat- 
ter. One company of another state re- 
tired as the result of consolidation with 
one domiciled in the same state. 

“There were no bulk reinsurances ef- 
fected in the field as were experienced 
during the previous year. One company, 
which had confined its operations to re- 
insurance, ceased operations and has re- 
quested the Department to take steps to 
dissolve its corporate existence. Merg- 
ers completed during the year involved 
four companies, three of New York and 
one of another state; the resulting cor- 
porations were two New York corpora- 
tions. There is pending at this time a 
merger involving three New York com- 
panies. One domestic company was re- 
tired from active operation through re- 
habilitation proceedings, which are still 
pending at this date. 

“There are no official 


data available 


Sallndeoalie C. a C. 
Fire Prevention Plans 

The general fire prevention committee 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is planning to go in for fire pre- 
vention in a big way. Various sub-com- 
mittees will be named to report back to 
the general committee at various times 
in order that concerted action may be 
taken. One such sub-committee will 
make a study of the present fire preven- 
tion laws and ordinances in an effort to 
strengthen the state laws and Indianap- 
olis ordinances. 

Another will study the report and rat- 
ing of Indianapolis by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters with a view 
to improving fire presentation and fire 
protection facilities in order to obtain 
the higher classification of Class 1. Yet 
another will study seasonal fires, includ- 
ing Christmas fires, grass fires, Fourth 
of July fires and wooden shingle roof 
fires. Fire prevention education in the 
schools throughout the city will be car- 
ried on by a special committee. Fire 


protection in public buildings and _ pri- 
vate buildings housing large numbers of 
people or inflammable materials, such as 
orphans’ homes and ‘old people’s homes 
and penal institutions will be in charge 
of another. 











at the present time as to the result of 
marine operations for this year. It is 
not anticipated that there will be very 
much change in conditions over the pre- 
vious year. Ninety-seven companies re- 
ported marine operations for the year 
1932 for taxation purposes under the pro- 
visions of Section 169-a of the Insurance 
Law. The net underwriting profit for 
that year reported by such companies 
was $2,303,403. 

“The marine profits tax is based on 
the three years average profit of each 
company transacting such business in the 
state. Such average profit approximated 
$1,788,840. The tax thereon, computed 
on the rate of 5% amounted to $89,500, 
an increase of approximately $12,500 over 
the previous year. Under the former 
basis of taxation, i.c., flat premium tax 
the tax for that year would have resulted 
in revenue for the state to the extent 
of approximately $319,129. 

Co-operative Fire Companies’ Difficulties 

“In order to safeguard the financial 
condition of the co-operative fire insur- 
ance companies transacting business on 
the advance premium plan, a regulation 
was promulgated under the provisions of 
Chapter 40 of the Laws of 1933, pro- 
hibiting them from paying dividends on 
business expiring subsequent to May 31 
1933. No dividends have been permitted 
on business expiring since that date. 

“An additional regulation, reducing the 
statutory allowance for expenses of man- 
agement from 35% of the net premium 
income to 30%, was also imposed upon 
these companies. 

“There is ample evidence that these 
regulations have proven of material bene- 
fit to the companies affected. The de- 
sirability of modifying or withdrawing 
these regulations is now under consid- 
eration. 

“The co-operative fire insurance com- 
panies transacting business on the as- 
sessment plan have been more seriously 
affected by economic conditions than 
by those transacting business on the ad- 
vance premium plan, for the reason that 
it has been the practice of the first 
named group to borrow funds, usually 
from a local banking institution, to meet 
their obligations for losses and expenses 
throughout the year, and levy an assess- 
ment upon policyholders during the Fall 
of each year for such an amount as 
might be required to liquidate their out- 
standing obligations In some cases, 
local banks were closed and have not 
been reopened. In many cases, because 
substantial percentage of their assets are 
being maintained in a liquid state, the 
banks have been unable or unwilling to 
make the usual loans to these compa- 
nies. 

Four Companies Discontinue 

“Efforts were made, with the co-opera- 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE 

The Commercial Union Fire of New 
York, a member of the Commercial 
Uniom Assurance group, closed 1933 with 
assets of $3,013,473, capital of $1,000,000 
and net surplus of $550,073. This makes 
the surplus to policyholders $1,550,073 on 
the basis of actual market values of se- 
curities owned, an increase of $276,677 
for the year. The reserve for unearned 
premiums amounts to $893,121. and the 
contingency reserve is now $370,465. 
Holdings of government bonds are val- 
ued at $226,446 and state and municipal 
bonds at $317,727. Cash holdings are 
$192,820. The Commercial Union Fire 
shows gains for 1933 from both under- 
writing and investments. The surplus 
to policyholders on the actual market 
value basis is 1.42 times total liabilities. 


WESTERN BUREAU MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau will be held May 15-17 
at the Westchester Country Club at Rye, 
N. Y. The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Sprinklered Risk Association will be 
held at the same time and place. The 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association 
has just published its report for 1933, 
showing a substantial increase in pre- 
miums for the year, with an unusually 
low loss ratio. 
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tion of the Department, to effect a plan 
under which loans could be secured from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Due 
to the act under which the corporation 
operates, however, it was impractical to 
do this. It has not been possible, so 
far, to work out a feasible plan under 
which these companies could secure 
needed funds from any central source. 

“Four companies transacting business 
on the advance premium plan have vol- 
untarily discontinued operations during 
the year. The business of two of these 
companies was reinsured on a pro rata 
basis by the companies which are mem- 
bers of the Co-operative Fire Under- 
writers Association of the State of New 
York. The business of the third com- 
pany was reinsured by another co-opera- 
tive company. The fourth company, at 
its request, is being liquidated by the 
Department. 

“Five companies transacting business 
on the assessment plan have voluntarily 
retired. One of these companies is in 
the hands of the Department for liquida- 
tion. The remaining four have, with de- 
partmental approval, canceled all their 
— and are liquidating their af- 

9” 
airs. 





DEATH OF ARTHUR P. SMITH 


Arthur P. Smith, local agent and se- 
lectman of Peterborough, N. H., died re- 
cently at the age of 61 years. He was in 
the real estate business in New York 
State for awhile before returning to his 
native town in 1913. He served in the 
New Hampshire legislature as a repre- 
sentative in 1925-26 and as a senator in 


1926-27. 


PATERSON BOARD OFFICERS 


C. McDermott was elected president 
of the Insurance Agents Association of 
Paterson, N. J., at the recent annual 
meeting. Other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Meek; secretary-treasurer, 
George Clair; assistant secretary, Joseph 
D. Birchenough. The executive commit- 
tee consists of Simon H. Glass, chair- 
man; Thomas W. Cocker, S. D. Rumsey, 
Edwin E. Dudley and John Van Dine. 








COMPLAINT BUREAU REPORT 

For the year ending November 30, 
1933, the complaint bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department handled 
1,264 cases against companies, an in- 
crease of 146% over the number han- 
dled in the previous twelve months, and 
3,125 cases against agents, brokers and 
public adjusters, resulting in the revoca- 
tion or suspension of 293 agents’ licenses, 
89 brokers’ licenses and two public ad- 
justers’ licenses. 





UNION CITY, N. J., LOSSES CUT 


For the fifth consecutive fire 
losses in Union City, N. J., have de- 
creased, according to the 1933 report of 
the officials of the city’s fire department. 
Fire losses for the year amounted to 
$57,645, which is about a 15% decrease 


over the previous year. 


N. Y. QUALIFICATION LAWS 


Van Schaick Report Reviews Work of 
Agents’ and Brokers’ Quali- 
fication Bureau 
During 1932 there were 2,200 persons 
examined for brokers’ certificates of 
authority and 425 for agents’ certificates 
of authority under the brokers’ and 
agents’ qualification laws of New York 
State, according to the annual report 
submitted by Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick to the state leg- 
islature on Monday. During 1933 exami- 
nations for brokers’ certificates of au- 
thority were given to 2,400 and exami- 
nations for agents’ certificates of author- 
ity to 1,500 applicants. These figures 
represent an increase over 1932 examina- 
tions given for brokers of 9% and for 
agents of 253%. However, the agents’ 
qualification law was not effective prior 

to July 1932. 

With respect to work of the Qualifica- 
tion Bureau of the New York Depart- 
ment the report says: 

“This Bureau is charged with the duty 
of conducting these examinations, pre- 
paring the questions used thereat and 
grading and rating the applicants’ an- 
swers after each examination is given. 
The questions deal with the duties and 
ethical practices expected of persons who 
receive such licenses and also with prac- 
tical insurance problems. These ques- 
tions are being constantly revised and 
modified in order to keep abreast of the 
continually changing conditions in the 
field of insurance. 

“The Bureau also conducts oral exam- 
inations of applicants for public adjust- 
ers’ licenses. 

“Examinations for brokers’ certificates 
of authority are given monthly in the 
City of New York and in ten other 
cities through the State when the num- 
ber of applicants on file warrant. For 
agents’ ce rtificates of authority examina- 
tions are given in New York City twice 

each month and in the other ten cities 
under the same considerations as those 
given to brokers. Examinations for pub- 
lic adjusters’ certificates are usually held 
either in the Albany or New York City 
office of the Department as often as re- 
quired.” 


Gold Rates Up 


(Continued from Page 40) 

was not even unboxed, so it was neces- 
sary to effect the insurance for the 
transatlantic voyage with the same un- 
derwriters as for the voyage from India, 
in case there is any shortage discovered 
on arrival in New York. 

Declarations on gold for 
recently received for voyages P 
liners Adriatic and Leerdam, both of 
which had been laid up since August, 
the one at Liverpool and the other at 
Rotterdam. It is believed that it has 
been possible to recommission these ves- 
sels solely because of the demand for 
space for gold in first-class liners, al- 
though of course they will also carry 
passengers and general cargo. 
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equitability 


fairness in loss adjustments—promptness of settlements—these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 
dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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Hazards of Fuel Oil Systems 
Discussed By New York Board 


Prevention and 


York 


issued a de- 


The Bureau of Fire 
Water Supply of the New 
Underwriters has 


Be yard 


of Fire 
tailed report on the $150,000 fire which 
swept through the Brevoort apartment 
house in Brooklyn on December 31 last. 
Much additional damage was done to 
the household possession of tenants. The 
conclusions of this report deal with the 
hazards of a fuel oil storage system and 
the practice of delivering hot oil. Ex- 
tracts from the report follow: 

“Unquestionably the fuel oil storage 
system in this building and the practice 
of delivering hot oil, together with the 
further heating of the oil during opera- 
tion, were the factors involved in the 
origin of this fire. Oil stored within a 
building and heated up to, or beyond, 
its flash point is hazardous. 

“The hazard of over-filling fuel oil 
storage tanks has been recognized, es- 
pecially in those systems where the oil 
is forced into the tank under pressure, 
instead of by gravity, and attempts have 
been made to reduce the hazard to a 
minimum by a tell-tale line in the fill box 
and by locating the vent pipe where it 
is visible from the fill box. These pro- 
visions, however, are of no value if an 
opening exists in the storage tank or in 


More Interpretative 
Bulletins Are Issued 


The Joint Committee on Interpretation 
and Complaint has issued four more in- 
terpretative bulletins in connection with 
the nation-wide definition of marine and 
transportation underwriting powers. In- 
terpretative Bulletin No. 16 takes up the 
subject of “General merchandise, stock, 
furniture and fixtures, etc., located in 
buildings on premises at naval operating 
buses, such as Norfolk, Va.” The com 
mittee’s ruling in connection with writ- 
ing such risks is: 

“The risks described above cannot be 
written under marine or inland marine 
form of policy, except as provided for 
in Section C of the ruling, ‘Domestic 
Shipments.’ This ruling does not abridge 
the right of marine companies to include 
under a policy on hull, as is customary, 
part of the equipment of a vessel while 
stored on shore.” This interpretation 
supersedes Interpretative Bulletin. No. 15 
issued by the Special Marine Committe« 
on May 23, 1933. 

The subject of instalment 
again dealt with in Bulletin No. 17, which 
takes up “leased property (E 2 q), cigar 
making machinery.” The committee’s 
opinion on this type of risk is as fol- 
lows: “Cigar making machinery, in use 
as such, under lease to cigar manufac- 
turers cannot be insured under a marine 
or inland marine form of policy, such 
machinery not being mobile in charac- 
ter.” 

Water pipe lines are the subject of 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 18, which 
rules as follows: “Water pipe lines may 
be insured under a marine or inland ma- 
rine form of policy provided such policy 
includes perils other than those enume- 
rated in Section D of the definition 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners on June 2, 
1933.” 

Answering a question dealing with do- 
mestic shipments as defined in Para- 
graph C of the commissioners’ definition, 
the joint committee holds, in Bulletin 
No. 19, that “intercoastal shipments be- 
ginning and ending within the United 
States are domestic shipments.” 


sales is 


PROTEST OKLAHOMA RULING 

Protests against the recent rate ruling 
made by the Oklahoma State Insurance 
Board are being received and given seri- 
ous consideration by that body, Chair- 
man Jess G. Read announces. 


the lines leading to and from it either 
in the form of a loose manhole cover, 
open gauge pipe or an open pipe con- 
nection. It seems impossible, because of 
the human element, to maintain the 
storage tank in a completely tight condi- 
tion and, although the leaks may not be 
large or serious, they become serious 
when an over supply of oil is delivered. 

“Even in those systems, as this one, 
where the oil is delivered by gravity, the 
large amount of oil in the fill pipe will 
leak out of the system. This leaking 
may be slow and not be noticed at the 
time of the filling operation and conse- 
quently be more serious, as the existence 
of the loose oil is not known. It would 
seem evident that fuel oil systems should 
be equipped with a device at the fill box 
that will close the fill pipe at that point 
before the tank becomes full. A tank 
float and a magnetic valve at the fill pipe 
terminal may serve this purpose. 

“There has been a tendency to nullify 
the hazard of fuel oil systems, especially 
where heavy fuels are used. It seems 
evident, however, that these systems 
should be inspected regularly, for even 
those properly installed may become 
dangerous in maintenance, to say noth- 
ing of those originally installed in a 
haphazard manner.” 


Honor Vivian Hugh Smith, 
Royal Exchange Governor 


Vivian Hugh Smith, governor of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance at the head 
office in England, was honored on Jan- 
uary 24 on the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of his election as a director 
and the twentieth year of his governor- 
ship of the company. The directors pre- 
sented Mr. Smith with a Charles II 
tankard and the staff of the corporation 
at home and abroad gave him two silver 
flagons and a treasury silver inkstand. 
The ceremony took place in the Mercers 
Hall in London. The flagons are replicas 
of two silver flagons in the possession 
of the Mercers Co., which were present- 
ed to that company in 1718 by the Royal 


Mines, Mineral and Battery Societies, 
under whose charters the Royal Ex- 
change carried on business for a short 


while until it was able to obtain its own 
charter in 1720. 


H. C. PARSONS ENGAGED 


Announcement was made recently of 
the engagement of Miss Lillian Esther 
Hall, daughter of Myron S. Hall and the 
late Mrs. Hall, to Harris Childs Parsons, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wood Par- 
sons of New York. Mr. Parsons was 
graduated from Yale in 1927 and is a 
member of the marine insurance broker- 
age firm of Winslow & Parsons, New 
York. Walter Wood Parsons is well 
known as president of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of New York. Miss 
Hall was graduated from the Spence 
School and was introduced to society in 
the season of 1929. The marriage will 
take place in the near future. 


HEADS LOUISIANA COMMISSION 

Col. Rodney P. Woods of Lutcher, La., 
has been elected chairman of the 
Louisiana Insurance Commission, suc- 
ceeding Robert M. Walmsley, who re- 
mains a member of the commission. The 
commission voted to postpone to April 1 
from January 26 the effective date of the 
order establishing a regulatory definition 
of local agent. The definition was adopt- 
ed in order to check rebating and other 
forms of discriminatory commission 
practices. 


BUFFALO FIELD CLUB , 

W. C. Truncer of the St. Paul F. & M. 
has been elected president of the Buffalo 
Field Club. J. W. Frey is vice-president 
and R. Ejisert secretary. 


Michigan Bankers Said 
To Be Opposing Code 


The Michigan Bankers Association, it 
has been learned by local agents in 
Michigan, has to a limited extent given 
its assistance to the movement to block 
the agents’ N.R.A. code, by reprinting 
and circulating among its membership the 
bulletin sent out by the North Carolina 
Bankers’ Association in which an appeal 
was made for a fund of $15,000 or $20,000 
to defeat the code in Washington. 

‘The Michigan association sent the 
North Carolina bulletin out with no addi- 
tional comments but the latter contained 
an assertion that the code would doom 
the licensing of small town bankers as 
insurance agents. This assertion, agents 
contend, is wholly false, as the code 
makes no such provision but merely out- 
laws the coercion of insurance premiums 
through control of credit. It is realized, 
the agents say, that the small town bank 
is frequently the most logical place for 
an agency and if the agency is legiti- 
mately conducted and its functions not 
made a means of squeezing some extra 
profit out of banking operations there 
can be no valid objection to it advanced. 


National Auto Theft 
Bureau Has Meeting 


Orville Davies, vice-president of the 
General Exchange Insurance Corpora- 
tion, insurance division of General Mo- 
tors, and A. G. Whitelaw, general ad- 
juster of the Commercial Union, were 
elected members of the governing board 
of the National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau for terms of one year at the annual 
meeting in New York last week. Logan 
G. Borland, secretary of the Great Amer- 
ican, was re-elected treasurer. The re- 
mainder of the governing board is com- 
posed of the chairmen of the five local 
theft bureaus. Fred J. Sauter of the 
Chicago office of the Aetna (Fire), presi- 
dent of the bureau and chairman of the 
governing board, made his annual report. 


Building Permits Up 
13.7% Over Year Ago 


The estimated value of building per- 
mits in 215 cities regularly reporting to 
loun & Bradstreet, Inc., for the month of 
January aggregated $20,179,438, and com- 
pares with $17,744,805 for January, 1933, 
an increase of 13.7%. The January total, 
however, compares with $24,915,270 for 
December last. This represents a drop 
of 19% when normally a seasonal de- 
cline of about 12% occurs between De- 
cember and January. 

New York City building, including all 
boroughs, totaled $4,488,544 in January, 
against $2,649,789 for the same month last 
year, an increase of 69.4%. All boroughs 
reported larger totals than a year ago, 
with the exception of the Borough of 
Queens. Last month’s total at the metro- 
polis, however, compares with $8,944,775 
for December, a decrease of 49.8%. 


BAY STATE CLUB OFFICERS 

Homer W. Jones, special agent of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, is the new 
president of the Bay State Club of Mas- 
sachusetts fieldmen. Other officers are: 
T. Walter Keany, American of Newark, 
vice-president; Foster C. Harlow, Fi- 
delity-Phenix, treasurer; Kenneth F. 
Akers, National of Hartford, secretary. 
The following fieldmen were elected ac- 
tive members at the recent annual meet- 
ing: C. A. Tillotson, London & Lanca- 
shire; Lincoln G. Elwell, Royal; Wil- 
liam A. Ellis, Phoenix Assurance; E. J. 
Martin, Scottish Union & National; 
Frederick J. Venstrom, London & Lan- 
cashire, and Harold L. MacLean, Pearl. 





MISS NATALIE COE ENGAGED 

William R. Coe of Johnson & Higgins 
and Mrs. Coe have announced the en- 
gagement of Mr. Coe’s daughter, Miss 
Natalie Mai Coe, to Leonardi Vitetti, 
counselor at the Italian embassy in Lon- 
don. The marriage will take place in the 
spring at Mr. and Mrs. Coe’s Long Isl- 
and home. 


Hartford Fire Surplus _ 
Increased $3,555,949 


ASSETS ARE NOW $81,142 198 
President Bissell Commnente on Causes of 
Remarkable Decline in Fire 
Losses in 1933 


The Hartford Fire had a gain of $3. 
555,940 in net surplus last year, President 
Richard M. Bissell told the stockholders 
at the annual meeting of the company jn 
Hartford last week. Total assets were 
$81,142,108 at the close of last year and 
the surplus to policyholders $38,1986% 

In 1933 there was a decrease in pre. 
mium income of $2,393,062. or 
Shrinkage in expenses was 9.16%. Trade 
underwriting gain of the company on 
basis of underwriting expenses paid and 
losses actually incurred during year was 
5.85% of the premiums written. Ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums written was 
45.19%, while ratio to premiums earned 
was 41.91. 

In the report to stockholders Mr, Bis. 
sell pointed out that underwriting and 
loss expense ratios on basis of premiums 
written were 45.17 and 3.23% respective- 
ly. The same ratios on basis of pre- 
mium earned were 42.92 and 3% respec. 
tively. 

Reduction in Losses Paid 


During past year there was a reduction 
of 24.28% in the amount of losses paid 
compared with 1932, and one of 27.06% 
in amount of actually incurred 
These reductions in losses are very un- 
usual, Mr. Bissell said. “The remarkable 
reduction in loss payments,” he declared. 
“is largely because of changed mental 
attitude of property owners, due in pari 
to greatly improved outlook for debtors 
and to renewed hope that all kinds of 
business and industry were on way t 
better days; a hope not without som 
positive evidential basis. 

“Another factor has been the _ post- 
ponement of payment of losses by com- 
panies for sixty days, as provided by 
policy conditions, a custom which has 
been abandoned of late, due to stress of 
competitive attitude which many compa- 
nies have adopted as regards prompt 
payment of claims. 

“The year 1933,” he went on, “saw the 
following decreases: Losses paid, $4,521,- 
559; losses incurred, $5,090,705 ; unearned 
premiums, $2,360,007; loss reserve, $38- 
873 and expenditures other than for 
losses and dividends, $1,555,130. Ther 
was an increase in other legal reserves 
of $150,000. Company has set up a con- 
tingency reserve of $5,213,638.  Invest- 
ment income totaling $2,911,965, fell off 
about $242,000. Dividends totaling $- 
400,000 were paid stockholders.” 


losses 


MERCANTILE DISTRESS LOSSES 

Typical mercantile “distress” losses are 
unexpectedly making their appearance in 
mid-western territory since the first of 
the year according to B. L. Hewett, man- 
ager of the Western department of the 
3oston and Old Colony at Lansing, Mich 
Mr. Hewett said that the past year has 
seen relatively few mercantile losses and 
incendiarism in that field was apparently 
at a low ebb. There were many Sus 
picious household fires, however. Com- 
pany executives were surprised, there- 
fore, when some of the retail losses be- 
gan to come in recently. They are ata 
loss to explain the phenomenon but trust 
it will not prove a characteristic of re 
covery which has so far affected fire pre- 
miums but little. 








BUILDING COSTS ANALYSIS 

Case, Thomas & Marsh, an insurance 
office in St. Louis, has issued supplement 
No. 4 to the analysis of building costs 
prepared by Melvin A. Thomas, a mem- 
ber of the firm. The latest analysis 
covers the years 1896 to 1933 inclusive 
for various types of buildings in St. Lows 
and St. Louis county. The purpose o 
the analysis is to bring about a better 
understanding of values by insurance 
companies, banks, real estate agents an 
other loaning agencies. 
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“A Creed for Local Agents 


Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd., general 
at New Orleans, recently sent out 
ar letter to all their local agents 
a code of procedure which con- 
tains a number of excellent points. Par- 
‘icularly are they worthy of note during 
these weeks when most agents are pay- 
ing special attention to the matter of 
collecting outstanding premiums from 
assureds and paying balances due com- 
panies. The letter, in part, follows: 

“We are fortunate to be in the insur- 
ance business. We have the power with- 
in our hands to pull ourselves out of our 
(ficulties. Our companies have done 
their part—let us do our part! 

“ist, Answer letters. It is very ex- 
pensive, at 3c a letter, to cause your 
es to write you more than once 
on any one subject. Please think of this. 

‘nd. Don’t give free insurance. 
Where a man is responsible, and he has 
had the policy on which an earned pre- 
mium amounts to anything, insist on his 
paying it. He will think more of you 
and the insurance business when you de- 


agents 
a circul 
outlining 
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hiatal Fire Shows 
Gain in Net Surplus 


The Westchester Fire of New York, 
a member of the Crum & Forster group, 
closed last year with assets of $16,484,- 
975 on a convention value basis. The 
capital is $1,000,000 and net surplus $5,- 
492412, an increase of $1,547,830 as com- 
pared with the year before. Thus the 
total surplus to policyholders amounts to 
$482,412. The company reports cash 
holdings of $1,203,703 and United States 
sovernment bonds valued at $1,491,792. 
The contingency reserve of $1,700,080, 
adjusts the asset values to a market quo- 
tation basis. The unearned premium re- 
serve amounts to $5,883,769. During 1933 
an underwriting profit of $692,000 was 
made. 

AMERICAN CENTRAL STATEMENT 

The American Central of the Commer- 
cial Union group shows assets of $6,935,- 
144 in its annual statement for 1933. The 
net surplus is $2,373,785 and the capital 
$1,000,000, giving a total surplus to pol- 


collections. 


mand an earned premium. Of course, 


you should use the flat cancellation rule 


when you believe that a man is unable 
to pay a premium, and further, when it 
is too small to litigate. Then use it. 
“3rd. We all have our difficulties with 
You have it in your hands 
not to suffer any loss, and when any of 
us suffers a loss, it is our own fault. The 


companies give you the privilege of can- 
celing a policy and getting your money 


back. There is no other line of business 
that is so fortunate. Let us not throw 
this opportunity away! Have some credit 
understanding with your assured.’ Ex- 
tend him a credit if you think it is rea- 
sonable, and he can pay, but if he does 
not give you enough to pay the earned 
premium, and does not continue to pay 
enough for the earned premium, cancel 
the policy. 

“4th. No business is so simple as ours. 
We know each month what our expenses 
are and what_our commissions are. Cut 
your expenses to equal your commis- 
sions, and preserve your business.” 


icyholders of $3,373,785 on the basis of 
actual market values. The reserve for 
unexpired risks is $2,540,400 and that for 
contingencies reduced to $391,250. Last 
year the American Central had gains in 
both underwriting and investments and 
is in a strong financial position. Cash 
and government bonds constitute prac- 
tically 34% of the assets. 





N. Y. S. PREMIUM FINANCING 


State Association Service, Inc., the 
premium financing subdivision of the 
New York State Association of Local 


Agents, Inc., is progressing satisfactorily 
in its work of offering financing facilities 
to members of the state association. Jan- 
uary business of S. A. S. was 20% larger 
than for any previous January since its 
organization six years ago. It is report- 
ed that State Association Service has 
earned and paid during the depression a 
6% dividend from January 1, 1930, to 
December 31, 1933, upon its A_ stock, 
which is owned solely by members of the 
association, and has accumulated a sur- 
plus of over 40% of its capital stock. 


I. U. B. RULE CHANGES 
Governing Committee Permits Use of 
“A” and “B” Forms in Single 
City or Town 
The governing committee of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board has approved 
changes in the rules governing the use 
of “A” and “B” forms in a single city 
or town. Following is the bulletin issued 

by the I. U. B.: 

“The governing committee has ap- 
proved recommendations to the various 
rating authorities as made by the ad- 
visory committee and its sub-committee, 
for certain changes in the rules govern- 
ing the use of A and B forms. 

“These recommendations are the re- 
sult of an exhaustive study of the entire 
subject, including a review of business 
reported during the past three years and 
are aimed to correct abuses under the 
present rules. 

“These recommendations provide addi- 
tional restrictions and also will permit 
the writing of business under these forms 
at two or more locations in a single city 
or town. 

“The above is given as a matter of in- 
formation, but is not effective until reg- 
ularly promulgated by the various rating 
authorities having jurisdiction.” 

New Hampshire Fire in 
Fine Financial Condition 

The New Hampshire Fire of Manches- 
ter, N. H., has issued its sixty-fourth an- 
nual report showing admitted assets of 
$15,454,494 at the close of 1933, with bonds 
and stocks valued on the New York In- 
surance Department basis. The assets in- 
clude $488,788 in cash and more than 
$13,600,000 in bonds and stocks. Net sur- 
plus is $5,727,671, a gain of over $500,000 
and the capital remains the same at $3,- 
600,000, giving a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $8,727,671. Liabilities except 
capital amount to only $6,726,823, a de- 
cline of more than $900,000 in a year 
The unearned premium reserve amounts 
to $4,313,419 and the contingency reserve 
is $1,343,400. 


CHARLES E. SPRINGER DEAD 
Charles E. Springer, assistant manager 
of the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau at 
Louisville, died recently after a two 
weeks’ illness. 
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Gold Rates Soar As 
Shipments Continue 


FANCY PREMIUMS ARE PAID 


Facilities of Marine Markets 
Taxed to Take Care of the 


Tremendous Values 





Sorely 


As a result of the scramble to sell gold 
to America the demand for shipping fa- 
cilities in Britain is urgent. All 
able space is booked many weeks ahead 
Lloyd’s underwriters have already 
their basic premium for insuring 


avail- 


raised 
con- 








New York Situation 
On Gold Rate Raise 


Due to the tremendous demand for 
marine insurance on gold shipments 
being sent from various European 
centers to New York the customary 
rate of 4%4 cents for each $100 of 
coverage is not generally available 
now. Marine underwriters are ac- 
cepting lines far in excess of their 
normal net retentions and in some 
cases as much as $1.50 per $100 of 
insurance has been paid. Whereas 
heretofore $15,000,000 in gold has been 
about the limit for a single vessel, to- 
day it is reported that gold valued at 
more than $40,000,000 is being carried | 
on some of the first class liners. 








iain to New York to 12% cents. 
This is a steep rise from the 4% cents 
charged when the outflow began. The 
reason for the increase is the high rates 
paid in the reinsurance market. 

Many people are asking whether enor- 
mous loads of gold, like those carried by 
the Berengaria and the Bremen, do not 
involve a disproportionate risk at sea 
Certainly underwriters do not like con- 
signments of $10,000,000 and more onany 
single vessel. Consequently it is neces- 
sary to pay high reinsurance rates at 
Lloyd’s. Gold is insured with the under- 
writers on permanent contracts, but in 
view of declarations of heavy liabilities 
which they have received, underwriters 
have been forced to cover in the free 
market. Rates have risen in response to 
the demand for reinsurance. The insur- 
able limit for gold in the fixed market is 
about £2,000,000, beyond which limit un- 
derwriters seek cover. 

$2.25 Rate Reported 

A few days ago a new high record rat« 
for reinsurance on gol 1 destined for New 
York was created, 214% being paid in 
respect of gold to be carried in the liner 


Paris. The reinsurance rate on gold by 
the Europa advanced from to Y%, 
but no startlingly high rates appear to 
have been quoted on other vessels, al- 
though underwriters are freely obtaining 
over 20 cents for the transatlantic voy- 
age normally rated at 4% cents 


A feature of recent business has been 
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Radio Endorsement 
Proposed in Canada 


AUTO UNDERWRITERS MEET 
Automatic Coverage for Fleets Also Dis- 
cussed; Radios Insured Under 


Equipment in U. S. 





\ standard endorsement form insuring 
radios in automobiles against fire, theft 
and collision losses has been prepared 
by a subcommittee of the Canadian com- 
mittee of underwriters on automobile in- 
surance standard forms and recommend- 
ed to the committee as a permanent 
standard form. This proposed form was 
sent to all insurers in October, 1933, for 
suggestions, comments and criticisms and 
was subsequently revised by the sub- 
committee in charge. 

The committee recommended recently 


that reference to the manufacturer’s 
trade name and serial number be de- 
leted and that the instructions as to 


use include a paragraph stating in ef- 
fect that insurers may, at their option, 
provide space in their printed forms to 
include this information. The form was 
then recommended as a standard form 
effective February 1 and a number as- 
signed to it. Here in the United States 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association does not have a separate en- 
dorsement for insurance of radios in cars. 
such radios being classed as_ general 
equipment and being covered under all 
policies which insure accessories and 
equipment. 

A proposed draft form was presented 
also to the Canadian committee for auto- 
matic coverage which covers for a pe- 
riod of fourteen days additional cars pur- 
chased or acquired by an insured fleet 
owner. After discussion it was decided 
that with respect to cars originally in- 
sured and deleted from a fleet schedule 
that the committee would later require 
to deal with a separate endorsement cov- 
ering suspension and reinstatement, etc. 
The subcommittee was given further 
instructions to revise the proposed form 
respecting additions to fleet contracts 
and the secretary of the committee was 
instructed to obtain the revised draft en- 
dorsement as amended and to send it to 
all insurers for suggestions, comments 
and criticisms. 





the aren of wil ‘li by single- 
screw vessels of comparatively small size. 
These are not popular with underwriters 
because of the heavy claim for salvage 
which would have to be paid if one of 
these vessels lost her propeller and had 
to be towed to port. Among these ves- 
sels are the Boschdijk and _ Bilderdijk, 
both under 7,000 tons gross, and the 
American Merchant, of 7,430 tons gross. 

One large vessel recently carried gold 
to America immediately it arrived from 
India by the liner Strathaird. The gold 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Taxation Reform 


(Continued from Page 1) 


General, said that they 
in the amount of 


the Connecticut 
are more interested 


taxation rather than the methods em- 
ployed to get the money from the in- 
surers. He proposed that the present 


gross income tax be cut from 3% to 2%, 
the reduction to be spread over four 
years by consecutive reductions of one- 
fourth of 1% a year. 

In the brief presented by Mr. Corson 
the stock insurance companies say, 

“While it is relevant for them to make 
briefs and set forth the reasons why 
the existing tax system is unsatisfactory 
to the state and oppressive to them, it 
is equally important for them to partici- 
pate with the Commission, if permitted, 
to find a satisfactory and fair solution. 
Criticism of the present tax methods can 
only serve its end if, as a part thereof, 
some plan is forthcoming which is better 
for the state as well as more equitable 
for the companies.” 

These companies offered “to attempt 
to demonstrate: The unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the ‘market value’ basis, espe- 
cially when limited as to its determina- 
tion to a single designated date; the un- 
satisfactory and uneven production of 
revenue from the viewpoint of the state; 
the inequitable and unfair distribution of 
the tax revenue derived therefrom; the 
duplicate taxation imposed upon the com- 
panies by the existing system; the fact 
that they are far more heavily taxed in 
Connecticut than their competitors 
(chartered by other states) are taxed by 
the states whence they come; the fact 
that they are more heavily taxed than 
other forms of industry in relation to 
their income in this state.” 


Desire No Preferential Treatment 


“Insurance companies are in no differ- 
ent position and desire no better treat- 





82ND ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1934 


ASSETS 
Municipal 


U. S. Govt. and 


Railroad, Pub. Util. 
Bonds 
Sank ar 
Total Bonds and Stocks..... $13 
Accrued Interest, 
Cash & Premiums Receivable. . 
$14,638,375 


& Other 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve. . 


Losses in Process......cccsecs 


-$ 4,303,873 
759,636 
Taxes and Expenses.......... 517,022 
Contingency Reserve 

Capital $4,000,000 
Net Surplus 3,652,071 
Policy-Holders’ Surplus 


$14,638,375 





Bonds and stocks at actual Dec. 31, 1933 market quotations. 
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ment than other corporations,” it is set 
forth in the brief. “Each is, in a manner 
of speaking, a citizen of the state and 
as such must, if called upon, 
share of the public burden. 

“However, the very nature of the busi- 
ness done by them makes many difficul- 
ties for the determination of a common 
base. 

“There are differences  be- 
tween insurance and mercantile account- 
ing. 

“There 


different types of insurance written and 


Carry its 


essential 


are variations created by the 


disparities from a competitive standpoint, 
in view of the 
of similar companies in the 
their origin. 

“And there are varying laws and dis- 
similar tax burdens controlling in the 
many jurisdictions in which these Con- 
necticut companies operate, which nec- 
essarily have a material bearing on such 
domestic companies in relation to any 
method proposed by this state. 

“It is therefore obvious that to dis- 
cover a form of tax approach by the 
state, which will treat all classes of cor- 
porate taxpayers fairly and without dis- 
crimination, will need concentrated and 
co-operative effort. Such a plan will 
need especially to consider features pe- 
culiar to the industry. 

“The fact that cach company brings 
most of its business into Connecticut 
from outside, that Connecticut compan- 
ies are required to compete with those 
chartered and managed under milder tax 
laws, and especially that the effects of 
retaliatory laws, as between states, might 
make a plan, otherwise sound, either 
worthless or perhaps positively detri- 
mental, must all have weight, enter into 
the problem and be adjusted to its per- 
formance.” 


more favorable treatment 


States of 
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$7,652,071 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$14,638,375 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $79,225,529 
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| SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
_ DECEMBER 31st, 1933 
IS set 
a 
TY its 
> busi- 
ifficul- 
+ a ASSETS LIABILITIES 
count- 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $10,051,289 58 Cash Capital $12,000,000 O00 
: - United States Government, State, Reserve for Unearned Premiums 35,789,411 00 
Ipoint, County and Municipal Bonds 17,203,728 78 Reserve for Losses 5,899,173 00 
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Suggestions For Improved Fire 


Control For Passenger Vessels 
By George G. Sharp, Naval Architect 


The following is essentially the intro- 
ductory part of a lengthy and detatled 
address on fire control for passenger ves- 


sels delivered by Mr. Sharp before the 


Seciety of Naval Architects & Marine 
Engineers in New York. The complete 
paper is available in the transactions of 
the society. The author is chairman of 
the conference committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association marine com- 
mittee. 

It is unfortunate that so much of the 
consideration given recently to the fire 
hazard on passenger ships has been in 
the light of the many spectacular fires 
of the last few years. While one cannot 
escape the conviction that such disasters 
should not have occurred, consideration 
of the problem in the atmosphere creat- 
ed by these fires is apt to lead to laying 
the emphasis too greatly upon providing 
the means for dealing with a conflagra- 
tion. This, it would appear, has had the 
effect of diverting attention from the 
necessities of the situation and leading 
to such suggestions as the floodable 
screen, greater subdivision by additional 
fire-screen bulkheads to reduce the area 
of fire zones, and other means of a like 
nature, all of which suggest a groping 
for some means of controlling a well- 
established fire of high temperature. 

The suggestion of 100% sprinkler sys- 
tem protection has also been made and 
apparently has met with a great deal of 
opposition. Provided the usual types of 
materials and methods of construction 
within the existing or reduced zoning 
systems are to be maintained, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the feeling that the sprin- 
kler system is the best, if not the only, 
means whereby fires may be kept under 
any reasonable control. 

Inherent Weaknesses Present 

Notwithstanding the fine records of 
many long established steamship lines, 
one must be careful not to be lulled to 
inaction by these records, since there is 
evidence of potential danger. On the 
other hand, being stampeded, by the con- 
sequences of conditions which need not 
exist, to striving for the unattainable 
goal of 100% protection, leads back to 
discouraged inaction. 

Recent experience seems to indicate 
inherent weakness somewhere leading to 
the failure of the apparently adequate 
statutory detection and extinction sys- 
tems to provide for control of an in- 
cipient fire. 

The provisions needed to secure fire 
safety on passenger vessels have been 
carefully studied by the N. F. P. A. ma- 
rine committee through various confer- 
ence committees. Recommended Regula- 
tions Governing Fire-Resisting Con- 
struction Aboard Vessels in Ocean and 
Coast-Wise Service were presented by 
the marine committee at the 1933 annual 
meeting. Reference should be made to 
these recommended regulations in con- 
nection with the present discussion. At- 
tention is particularly directed to the 
diagram of fire bulkheads on a 630-foot 


passenger vessel appearing on pages 
186-188 of the Proceedings. Briefly, 
these recommended regulations provide 


main subdivisions designated as Class 
“A-1” bulkheads having a function simi- 
lar to that of fire walls in buildings, an 
additional subdivision designated as 
Class “A” bulkheads designed for en- 
closures around vertical openings, and 
for, storage and working spaces, and 
Class “B” bulkheads including stateroom 
partitions and other enclosures within 
the main divisions. Appropriate doors 
are specified for the several classes of 
bulkheads, also draft doors to protect 
fire doors until they can be reached for 


manual closing, and to subdivide long 
corridors. 

In the consideration of any methods 
whereby an outbreak of fire on board a 
passenger vessel might be controlled, the 
following conditions may be assumed: 


Conditions to Be Assumed 


That, due to carelessness, short cir- 
cuits, or numerous other causes, fires 
will occur in the accommodation of pas- 
senger vessels regardless of any regula- 
tions, campaigns of safety, education, or 
other precautions. 

That fires of whatever origin (except 
explosions), while they cannot be con- 
sidered of minor importance under ex- 
isting conditions, are, at their inception, 
usually of low temperature. 

That the temperature of an established 
fire is considered to be about 1700 de- 
grees. 

That draft is the most active agent in 
the rapid establishment of fire, and that 
the construction of cabin and other en- 
closures and linings in the usual manner 
is such as to promote draft above and 
behind linings. After the starting of a 
fire the progressive breakdown of the 
walls and linings of these enclosures hap- 
pens so rapidly that the fire is well es- 
tablished within the period between the 
registering of an alarm and the active 
functioning of the available fire extin- 
guishing system and apparatus. 

That there is no such thing as 100% 
protection, as a result of the utilization 
of the best materials and methods of 
construction at present available, which 
could be considered as meeting any réa- 
sonable requirements of weight, cost and 
practicability of construction. 

That cabin or other enclosure “B” 
bulkheads within the zones provided by 
the statutory fire screen “A-1” bulk- 
heads are usually constructed of un- 
treated wood with painted or other fin- 
ished surface, are easily ignited, highly 
inflammable, and provide, along with the 
furnishings, excellent fuel to generate a 
fire of high temperature. 

That furniture and furnishings, to- 
gether with passengers’ effects, are 
usually of a flammable nature. 

That the substitution of metal or treat- 
ed wood furniture would have the effect 
of reducing the supply of fuel support- 
ing a fire and, while helpful, would not 
in itself prevent its rapid spread. 

3eing reasonably assured that an out- 
break of fire cannot be prevented, that 
100% protection is not an immediate pos- 
sibility, and that fire will spread, due to 


the lapse of time between its detection 
and the functioning of extinguishing sys- 
tems, and to the difficulty of reaching 
the fire on account of smoke and fume 
conditions, it remains to be considered 
what are the essential factors governing 
methods whereby fire might be con- 
trolled. 

Provisions for Detection and Extinction 


It would appear that, if the means for 
giving effect to the following brief out- 
line of provisions for detection and ex- 
tinction and for construction and draft 
could be developed, control of fire might 
then be more confidently predicted. 

Detection and extinction: Provision of 
a reliable automatic alarm system, having 
a detector in each cabin or other “B” 
enclosure and registering in a central 
control station, or pilot house. 

Provision of a 24-hour watch in the 
central control station whether the ves- 
sel is at sea, in port, or laid up. 

Provision for an adequate patrol of 
public rooms, corridors and spaces not 
served by the automatic alarm. 

Provision for two powerful jets simul- 
taneously directed at any part of the 
ship; also an additional jet on the decks 
next above and below, together with 
statutory fire extinguishers. 

Construction and draft: Provision for 
confining fire within the cabin or other 
“B” enclosure bulkheads by use of such 
materials and construction as to insure 
maintenance of their integrity for a suf- 
ficient period of time (say 20 minutes) 
after the alarm registers to allow fire 
fighters to reach the fire location and to 
get extinguishing apparatus into oper- 
ation. 

Public and other spaces (without auto- 
matic detection) of such construction as 
to maintain their integrity after an out- 
break of fire for the period between pa- 
trol rounds. 

Provision for elimination of all draft 
to each cabin or other “B” enclosures, 
except such as might be created by open 
airports, door or ventilation. This to ap- 
ply to spaces behind linings for the ex- 
tent of each “B” type enclosure and at 
suitable intervals in public spaces. 

Provision of a means for shutting 
down mechanical ventilation from the 
pilot house or central control station im- 
mediately upon receipt of alarm. 





Promotions Made in 
Royal’s Marine Dep’t 


W. F. Farrar has been appointed dep- 
uty underwriter of the marine depart- 
ment in New York of the Royal, Queen 
and Newark Fire companies and B. S. 
3eckman has been made marine depart- 
ment secretary. Mr. Farrar comes from 
the head office of the Royal at Liverpool 
and has been in marine insurance in 
England for over twenty years. Mr. 
Beckman has been associated with the 
United States marine department of the 
Royal for twenty-one years during which 
time he has had charge of the claims 
division. Frank B. Zeller is United 
States marine manager of the Royal, 
Queen and Newark. 
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T. F. V. RITTER’S NEW PoOsT 


Appointed General Secretary of the In. 
ternational Union of Marine In. 
surance; His Career 

Theodor Freiherr V. Ritter has been 
appointed general secretary of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
the appointment becoming effective 
March 1. 

Mr. Ritter, who is a son of the Ba- 
varian Ambassador in Rome, served as 
officer in the German army from 1908 
to 1919. He joined the North German 
Insurance Co., representing them as dep- 
uty underwriter at Hamburg. In 1929 
he joined the firm of Carstens & Schues 
insurance brokers, in Hamburg, which 
he has represented since as managing 
director of their reinsurance department 





Shipping Losses Fell 
In 1933 Report Shows 


Casualty returns for vessels of 500 tons 
and upwards prepared by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association show that dur- 
ing 1933 112 vessels, of 281,578 tons gross 
were posted in the Loss Book as lost. 
These figures compare with 122 vessels 
of 337,011 tons gross, in 1932 and with 
112 vessels, of 260,160 tons gross, in 193]. 
The total number of vessels of 500 tons 
gross and upwards posted in the Loss 
300k last year was 5,072, compared with 
4,956 in 1932, 6,503 in 1931, and 7,255 in 
1930. 

Ten vessels, of 18,170 tons gross, are 
reported by the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association to have been posted in the 
Book as lost during December. 
These figures compare with ten vessels, 
of 37,361 tons gross, so posted in Decem- 
ber, 1932, and with thirteen vessels, of 
46,278 tons gross, posted in the corre- 
sponding month of 1931. The total num- 
ber of casualties posted in the Loss Book 
during December last was 569. The num- 
ber for December, 1932, was 507. The 
corresponding figure for December, 1931, 
was 667, and for December, 1930, it was 
700. Only ships of 500 tons gross and 
upwards are included in the returns. 


Loss 


Salvors Seek to Raise 
Cargo 738 Feet Down 


During January the preliminaries have 
been completed of what may be the most 
astonishing marine salvage enterprise 
ever undertaken. The wreck in ques- 
tion is that of the motorship Glenartney, 
sunk by a submarine off the Tunisian 
coast in 1918. She was bound from 
Singapore for England with a cargo of 
valuable metals for the British govern- 
ment and other goods valued in all at 
more than $5,000,000. 

The exact position of the wreck could 
not be ascertained, but it was known that 
the vessel had sunk about twelve miles 
northeast of Cape Bon Light. With only 
this information to guide him, Signor 
Luigi Faggian, an enterprising young 
Italian, formed a company and obtained 
a contract to salve the cargo of the 
Glenartney. Signor Faggian was tech- 
nical expert to the Artiglio expedition 
which salved the treasure of the Egypt. 
He deliberately sought an extremely dif- 
ficult task for his new venture in order 
to test his belief that submarine salvage 
can be carried out at far greater depth 
than any that has hitherto been attempt- 
ed. He knew that the Glenartney lay in 
about 700 feet of water, whereas the 
Egypt lies in about 300 feet. 

Having obtained his contract and fitted 
up two vessels, the Italia and Ipomea, 
Signor Faggian proceeded to locate the 
wreck. Sweeping operations were com- 
menced over a zone ten miles by eight 
miles early in December and, despite bad 
weather, an obstacle approximately the 
size of the Glenartney was located om 
December 28. ; 

While dredging operations were being 
carried out a vessel and plant for the 
actual salvage operations were being go! 
ready. The equipment includes electric 
lamps of 20,000 candle power, powerful 
magnets, and an improved diving sult 
known as the Faggian suit. 
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Potential $1:00,000,000 R. F. C. 
Loan For Distressed Mortgage Holders 


Plan Approved in Principle by Chairman Jesse H. Jones of 
R.F.C. Was Submitted by Moreland Act Commis- 
sioner; Opposed by Untermyer Who Wins 
Trusteeship in Court 


Simultaneous with Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick’s recommendation 
to the New York legislature that a state 
mortgage authority be created which 
would relieve the New York Insurance 
Department of its supervision of mort- 
vage guaranty companies, the good news 
broke this weck that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had tentatively ap- 
proved of a plan calling for a potential 
$100,000,000 loan to give relief to dis- 
tressed mortgage certificate holders. This 
relief, however, Jesse H. Jones, R.F.C. 
chairman, indicated, would be confined to 
“distress cases” only. 

The plan, which has met with the ap- 
proval of Gov. Lehman and Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick, contemplated loans of 
not more than 25% of the face of mort- 
sage certificates. It was presented to 
the R.F.C. by George W. Alger, More- 
land Act commissioner, who is now in- 
vestigating the state insurance depart- 
ment and its handling of the rehabilita- 
tion program for fourteen mortgage 
companies. 


Jones Explains Plan 


Explaining the plan in detail Mr. Jones 
said: 

“The R.F.C. has agreed in principle to 
a plan proposed by the Moreland com- 
missioner for bringing relief to distressed 
holders of mortgage certificates issued by 
the principal New York guaranty mort- 
gage companies, now in charge of the 
Insurance Commissioner. 

“The plans are presented to the R.F.C. 
by Attorney Alfred A. Cook, Mortimer 
N. Buckner, president of the New York 
Trust Co., and Henry Bruere, president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, contem- 
plates the organization of two non-profit 
corporations, in one of which the New 
York banks and insurance companies 
would subscribe for capital notes to the 
amount of $10,000,000, the company hav- 
ing nominal common capital stock. 

“The other corporation is intended to 
take over the administration of proper- 
ties against which mortgage certificates 
are outstanding and principally in de- 
fault, the two companies conplementing 
each other. 

“The R.F.C. has agreed to lend to the 
corporation having the $10,000,000 of sub- 
scribed capital on notes secured by these 
mortgage certificates ten times the 
amount of the outstanding and paid-in 
capital of the ending corporation at any 
one time. 


Would Relieve Pressing Need 


“If the entire $10,000,000 is subscribed 
and paid in by tlfe banks and insurance 
companies the R.F.C. would lend up to 
4 total of $100,000,000, but no loan of 
more than 25% of the face of his mort- 
Sage certificate would be made to a sin- 
gle holder and loans would be confined 
to distressed holders of these certificates 
who need the income or proceeds of their 
mvestment for the necessities of life. 

_ It is estimated that there are approx- 
mately 22,000 issues of such guaranteed 
Mortgages, and possibly 500,000 holders 
ot these mortgage certificates, aggregat- 
Mg probably a billion dollars. While as- 
sistance cannot be given to anything like 
all of these, a substantial amount of re- 
lief can be provided in the most distress- 
ing cases. Another purpose of the plan 
1S to protect these certificate holders as 


far as possible against unscrupulous deal- 
ers in distressed securities. 
Frankenthaler Rules on Trustees 

The guaranty mortgage situation took 
a new turn on Tuesday following criti- 
cism of the proposed R.F.C. loan plan 
to aid distressed certificate holders when 
Justice Frankenthaler of the Supreme 
Court announced that he would appoint 
three trustees for the $27,000,000 issue 
known as F-1 consisting of 121 mort- 
gages and held by approximately 4,500 
certificate holders of the New York. Title 
& Mortgage Co. His opinion said in 
part: 

“The court believes that the interests 
of these certificate holders will best be 
served if three trustees are appo‘nted. 
Only in very exceptional and rare cases, 
however, will the appointment of more 
than one trustee be necessary or justifia- 
ble.” Fees will depend upon the value 
of the work actually done by each trus- 
tee. Each will be required to post bond 
of $300,000. 

The trustees selected are O. R. Judd, 
C.P.A., Aaron Rabinowitz, real estate ex- 
pert, and James L. Clark, attorney, all 
of whom have signed waivers of all stat- 
utory fees. 

Untermyer in Picture 

In his appointment of the trustees Jus- 
tice Frankenthaler acted on the appli- 
cation of Sarah R. Heilbroner, whose 
counsel is Samuel Untermyer, famed at- 
torney, who had expressed his criticism 
of the proposed $100,000,000 R.F.C. loan 
in no uncertain terms, branding it as “a 
nice plan for bankers but destructive for 
the certificate holders.” 

Moreland Act Commissioner Alger, 
whose counsel, Alfred A. Cook, had 
largely negotiated the R.F.C. plan, said 
he believed the trusteeship will wreck 
this plan. He fought strenuously to pre- 
serve it in a hectic court session on Mon- 
day, but his counsel’s request for delay 
in appointment of the trustees was ig- 
nored. 


NAT’L SURETY PLAN READY 





Boyce Committee and Sup’t Van Schaick 
Evolve New Program For Reorganizing 
$45,000,000 of Mortgage Issues 

A plan of reorganization for $45,000,000 
of guaranty mortgage loan issues of the 
National Surety Co. has been adopted by 
agreement of the Boyce protective com- 
mittee and the insurance commissioners’ 
committee with Superintendent Van 
Schaick of New York acting as the com- 
pany’s rehabilitator. Details of this plan 
are not announced as yet pending regis- 
tration with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The reorganization is in charge of a 
special committee, consisting of a rep- 
resentative of Rehabilitator Van Schaick 
acting on behalf of the commissioners and 
other interested groups; Harvey D. Gib- 
son, president, Manufacturers Trust of 
New York, and a third member to be 
appointed by the two so designated. Mr. 
Gibson is the mutual choice of Mr. Boyce 
and of John W. Hannon, who are the 
nominees of the Boyce committee and 
of Mr. Van Schaick. 

A new mortgage company is being 
formed, it is learned, to rehabilitate and 
liquidate the present mortgages and real 
estate in an orderly fashion. R.F.C. as- 
sistance is also contemplated. 
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Dramatic “Great American Gamble” Is 


Travelers’ 1933 Auto Fatality Study 


56-Page Statistical Review of Causes of 29,900 Killed and 
850,700 Injured on Highways Last Year; Driving Errors 
and Darkness Big Factors; G. D. Newton of 
News Bureau Does Constructive Job 


\utomobile accidents last year in this 
country resulted in the death of 29,900 
persons and the injury of 850,700, thus 
bringing the total of deaths for the last 
four years up to nearly 125,000 and the 


personal injury accidents which occurred 
last year were due in some degree to 
driving errors. Among these, exceeding 
the speed limit resulted in the greatest 
number of deaths. Although the num- 


Plea for Margins of Safety 


| Dramatically the statistical story of the nation’s carelessness in its | 
1933 automobile driving habits was told in “The Great American Gamble,” 
which is not only a worthy successor to “They Call Us Civilized,” the 1932 


edition, but surpasses it in readability and forcefulness. 


G. D. Newton, 


editor and compiler, is frank in saying in his preface “Plain Talk About 


way of being solved: 


and when more 


| 
| 
| States; 


pertains. 


” 


“boy friend” boasts tht 





duces one of “Ding” 


uniform regulation of traffic comes to exist 


| 
An Ugly Duckling” that the automobile accident problem will be in a fair 
| 


(1) if and when adults become sensible about their driving and walking; (2) if 


as among cities and among 


(3) if and when drivers are required to prove their fitness more than they are 
now; (4) if and when it is realized that changes must be made in the layout of streets, 
physical conditions of traffic, and (5) if and when more strict interpretation of regulations 


After such a challenge the reader is treated to “Brother, can you spare 
five minutes?” by “Don Herold”; and such photographic editorials as the 
one on “Margins of Safety” which asks: “Why can’t we—as drivers and 
pedestrians—so conduct ourselves that ample margins of safety will always 
prevail in our use of the streets and highways ?” 

Appealing for more driving carefulness by young drivers Editor New- 
ton effectively produces a cartoon sketch showing what happens when the 
“IT can drive a car with my eyes closed!” 
to round out his arguments against driving recklessness Mr. Newton repro- 
Darling’s latest and best cartoons suggesting that 
Mr. Average Motorist might do well to have his brain supply checked at 


And 


the filling station before starting on a motor trip just as his gas, oil and 


batteries are checked. 





number of persons injured non-fatally 
up to around 4,000,000. 

The record of fatalities for last year 
was 2.5% ereater than in 1932, but on a 
per accident basis the deaths increased 
5.9% and the number of persons injured 
non-fatally 2.2%. These and other facts 
relating to the street and highway acci- 
dent problem of last year are brought 
out in the new analysis entitled, “The 
Great American Gamble,” just published 
by The Travelers Insurance Company. 
Driving Errors Responsible for Two- 

thirds of Injuries 

Collisions between automobiles last 
year accounted for nearly 45% of all the 
accidents, but these resulted in slightly 
less than 24% of the fatalities. Auto- 
mobile-pedestrian collisions comprised 
37% of all accidents, but these resulted 
in approximately 45% of the deaths. In 
addition to the fatalities numbering 13,- 
440 due to automobile-pedestrian acci- 
dents, 262,270 persons were injured non- 
fatally in such accidents. 


Practically two-thirds of the 756,500 





ber of accidents from this cause ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of all the 
mishaps which involved improper motor- 
ing practices, the fatalities comprised ap- 
proximately one-third of all deaths re- 
sulting from driving errors. 

The analysis of actions of pedestrians 
involved in accidents last year shows 
that in many instances pedestrians took 
their own lives in their hands. More 
than 800 were killed in crossing inter- 
sections against signals and 300 met 
death crossing intersections diagonally 
More than 3,300 pedestrians were killed 
because of crossing streets between in- 
tersections and 1,400 met death darting 
out into streets from behind parked cars, 
while 2,250 were killed while walking 
along rural highways. The figures show 
also that 1,680 children were killed while 
playing in the street. 

The experience of pedestrians shows 
that the rate of death per automobile- 
pedestrian accident was 28% better at in- 
tersections than between intersections 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Featured in Van Schaick’s Report 


Need for New State Mortgage Authority Seen as Necessary by 
New York Superintendent; Glad to Note Sound 
Underwriting and Quality Risks Were 
Stressed in 1933 


One of the features of the seventy- 
fifth annual report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State to leg- 
islature, released this week, was the guar- 
anteed mortgage company situation, an 
investigation of which is now being con- 
ducted by a Moreland Act commissioner, 
Governor Lehman at the 
Superintendent’s request. It is frankly 
that the 


appointed by 
stressed in the future 
program of the state with regard to this 
situation is a matter of great public im- 


report 


portance. Recommendations may short- 


ly be made looking toward the devel- 


opment of this program. 


administration of the New York Depart- 
ment is that some new state agency 
should be created to relieve the Depart- 
ment of the mortgage company burden 
which agency, Superintendent Van 
Schaick suggests, might take the form of 
a state mortgage authority. 
Casualty Premium Volume Off 


As to the 1933 production of casualty- 
surety companies doing business in New 
York state Superintendent Van Schaick 
observes that indications point to a de- 
crease in total casualty premiums, al- 
though some individual companies show 
increases over the previous year. He is 
glad to note that company executives 
are stressing sound underwriting and 


expenses are being reduced 
possible. 

Mutual compensation companies had a 
good underwriting experience during 1933 
and all have paid dividends, he observes. 

The regulation of insurance rates and 
supervision of their application have con- 
tinued to be matters of importance 
among the varied functions of the De- 
partment. 

The complaint bureau, qualifications 
bureau and licensing bureau have con- 
tinued their efforts to improve condi- 
tions through the maintenance of better 
standards. 


Safeguarding Compensation Benefits 


The necessity for safeguarding the 
benefits accruing to workers and their 
dependents under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law is stressed in the report. 
It is recommended that security at pres- 
ent furnished by out-of-state companies 
be strengthened by requiring a second 
surety and possibly by requiring a bond 
representing a larger percentage of 
workmen’s compensation reserves than is 
now prescribed by law. 

At the beginning of 1933 there were 
867 active and 29 inactive insurance com- 
panies under the supervision of the De- 
partment. During the year the liquida- 
tion bureau of the Department closed 


wherever 


: quality of risks rather than volume. Care 
The opinion of those in charge of the in investments is being exercised and 
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twenty-eight proceedings, making a total 











The customer file post-mortem is a sad thing in many agencies. 


Dead names clutter up the records. 


Customer turnover is costly to agency growth. Old business— 
evidence of DURABILITY—should be as easy to keep as new 
is to get. 

Established confidence, proven performance, can help reduce 
this loss. Continental agency contracts insure growth, guar- 


antee DURABILITY. 
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of 132 terminated since the establishmen; 
of the bureau twenty-five years a 
There are pending forty-seven liquid, 
tions and nineteen rehabilitations of 
companies. 

Examinations of companies during 193; 
totaled 184. Superintendent Van Schaig 
discusses the matter of examinations. 
length in his report and urges a ae 
provision by the legislature for this yj. 
tally important and growing work \ 
more adequate and trained force js need. 
ed to meet the enlarged expansion oj 
insurance service. 


Future Mortgage Co. Program 


Going into detail on the guarantees 
mortgage company situation the Super. 
intendent made the following points: 

“The future program of the state with 
regard to guaranteed mortgages and the 
title and guaranteed mortgage companies 
is a matter of great public importance 
A detailed studv is now being made he 
the Moreland Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor to examine into the 
guaranteed mortgage situation. Any ex. 
tended discussion of the subject in this 
report would be premature and would 
serve no useful purpose. It is appro. 
priate to outline in a brief way some of 
the major problems which should be con- 
sidered. 

“In the first place thousands of cer- 
tificate holders are in distress and it js 
necessary that facilities of some sort } 
set up to make loans on their certif- 
cates. The Department succeeded jn 
December, 1933, in obtaining a general 
commitment from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that it would aid in 
the establishment of a loaning agency 
Many difficulties have arisen in the mat- 
ter of working out details essential to the 
consummation of these arrangements 
The Moreland Commissioner and his 
counsel are giving particular attention to 
this problem at the present time and it 
is hoped that a complete plan will hav 
been announced before this report has 
been published. 

“The second great problem which has 
arisen in connection with the guaran- 
teed mortgage situation involves the car- 
ing for the vast amount of mortgages 
and properties against which the guaran- 
teed certificates of the mortgage com- 
panies were issued. Prior to the time 
of rehabilitation the companies were 
vested, by virtue of the contract of guar- 
anty, with an agency to act on behalf 
of the certificate holders. The tremend- 
ous shrinkage in income from real estate 
properties and the accompanying decline 
in values which practically dried up the 
source of all funds normally coming into 
the mortgage market for new investment 
has brought about a widespread need for 
reorganization of the certificated mott- 
gages and properties. Foresecing this 
problem the Legislature in 1933 passed 
two important measures. 


The Schackno Law 

“Chapter 745 of the Laws of 1933, 
widely known as the Schackno Law, pro- 
vided that the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance was to step in to carry on the fune- 
tions of the guaranty companies with 
respect to the handling of the certificated 
mortgages where the companies were n0 
longer able to act. A detailed procedure 
of reorganization at the instance of a 
substantial number of the certificate 
holders is set forth in the act. A sec 
ond law made possible the creation of 4 
nonprofit protection corporation designed 
to specifically represent the interest ol 
certificate holders. Under this law, 
Chapter 453, Laws of 1933, the New York 
Guaranteed Mortgage Protection Corpo- 
ration was established. For a variety 0 
reasons this corporation has not been 
able to function as successfully as was 
anticipated although it has served a use- 
ful and a substantial purpose. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance act 
ing pursuant to the Schackno Law took 
over the functions of the guaranty com 
panies with respect to the management 
of the underlying mortgages. This has 
proved to be a tremendous task and one 
of such size and difficulty that the undi- 
vided attention of a specialized _ state 
agency is imperatively required. Thus 4 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Four Promoted by 
Hartford Accident 


aT RECENT ANNUAL MEETING 


Wallace Stevens New Vice-President; 
F. R. Aikin, E. G. Armstrong, W. R. 
Liedike Elected Assistant Secretaries 


Following the annual meeting of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany on February 15, the directors of 
the company elected the following new 
officers in recognition of their good work 
in the organization over a period of 
years: Wallace Stevens, vice-president ; 


: ae 








Credit John Haley 
EDMUND G. ARMSTRONG 
Frank R. Aikin, assistant secretary; Ed- 
mund G. Armstrong, assistant secretary ; 
and William R. Liedike, assistant secre- 
tary. Their careers follow: 

Wallace Stevens, Harvard graduate in 
the class of 1901, connected with the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune 
after graduating. Later he studied law, 
vas admitted to the bar and engaged in 
law practice in New York City. In 1908 
he joined the American Bonding as coun- 





Credit John Haley 


WILLIAM R. LIEDIKE 


se! at its New York office. In 1913, when 
the activities of the American Bonding 
were merged with those of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, Mr. Stevens acted in a simi- 
lar capacity for that company. In 1916 
he joined the staff of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity where since that time 
he has supervised general legal work, 
devoting his time especially to supervi- 
sion of fidelity and surety claims. 

Frank R. Aikin began his insurance 


career with the National Surety Co. in 
1904, and for nine years served in its 
burglary department as adjuster, inspec- 
tor and superintendent. He came to the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Febru- 
ary 10, 1914, as superintendent of its 
burglary department and has continued 
to serve in that capacity. 

Edmund G. Armstrong was connected 
from 1899 to 1907 with the engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, serv- 
ing part of that time in its British divi- 
sion at Manchester, England. In 1908 
he returned from England to Baltimore 
and studied in the Baltimore University 
School of Law from which he graduated 
in 1911. He joined the surety claim de- 





Credit John Haley 
ATKIN 


FRANK R. 


partment of the Fidelity & Deposit in 
July, 1910, and two years later was trans- 
ferred from the home office to Texas 
where he served as special agent and 
later as branch manager at Dallas. He 
vas appointed state supervisor for the 
company in 1916. 

The following year Mr. Armstrong 
joined the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity as superintendent of the New York 
bonding department. He was called to 
the home office in 1920 to serve as su- 
perintendent of the contract bond de- 
partment which position he has held 
since that time. 

William R. Liedike was connected with 
the American Bonding Company of Bal- 
timore from 1901 to 1912. He served in 
the bonding and then burglary insurance 
departments of that company in both its 
Philadelphia and New York offices. In 
1912 he joined the old Equitable Surety 
Co. as assistant secretary in its New 
York City headquarters. Mr. Liedike 
joined the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity in 1914, and has served as superin- 
tcndent of its public official and deposi- 
tory bond department. 


OBSERVE JOINT ANNIVERSARIES 


John F. Clark and H. N. Hutchinson, 
American Surety, Run Newark Office; 
Clark New Jersey Surety Pioneer 


Herbert N. Hutchinson, manager, and 
John F. Clark, 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
valty, respectively, celebrated their joint 
anniversaries with the American Surety 
last week. Mr. Hutchinson became con- 
nected with the company February 1, 
1909, serving successively as manager at 
Denver and Atlanta. 

Mr. Clark’s American Surety connec- 
tion dates back to February 1, 1897, when 
as a pioneer of the surety business in 
New Jersey he established the Newark 
branch office of the company. 

Mr. Clark, who is also president of the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association of New 
Jersey, is held in high respect and es- 
teem by the Newark bonding fraternity. 


resident vice-president, 


EMPLOYERS RE. AHEAD 


Made 1933 Underwriting Profit of $223,- 
700; Surplus Increased; New Rein- 
surance Accounts Last Year, Too 
The Employers Reinsurance Corp. of 
Kansas City, Mo., reports a slight in- 
crease in surplus to $1,457,999 in its an- 
nual statement as of December 31, 1933. 
Capital remains unchanged at $1,500,000. 
The surplus has advanced during the 
past two vears, after material reduction 
in 1931 due to the setting up of a con- 
tingency reserve and large reserves upon 
greatly increased volume of business 

written in 1931 and 1932. 

The 1933 statement shows assets of 
$8,372,156, a decrease of $634,000, due 
largely to the normal runoff of a sub- 
stantial volume of pro-rata business ac- 
c pted in 1932 as a special service to 
certain of its treaty holders. 

Earned premiums for 1933 were $,- 
572,000 as compared with $5,213,000 in 
1932. The loss ratio for the year was 
slightly under 52%, and the company’s 
underwriting profit was $223,700. Inter- 
est earnings in 1933 totaled $347,000. Div- 
idcnds of $240,000 were paid to stock- 
holders, being at the rate of 16% on par. 

The Employers reports an increase in 
new reinsurance accounts during 1933 
and a modest growth in volume in gen- 
eral lines. Results in both accident and 
hcalth and fidelity and surety show an 


improvement and produced a satisfac- 
tory loss ratio. Compensation volume 
continued small. Writings in liability 
lines have been affected by the 1932 
dccrease in the manual excess limits 


tables upon which most of its treaty pre- 
mium rates are based. The resulting de- 
crease in volume from older treaty ac- 
counts has been largely made up by new 
accounts. 

The company, headed by Edward G. 
Trimble, is on a firm foundation. 





WIS. COMPENSATION CHANGE 


Senate Resolution Urges Injured Party 
Be Given Right of Jury Trial in 
Personal Injury Cases 

Change in the methods of handling 
workmen’s compensation cases in Wis- 
consin was advocated by the Senate of 
the state legislature last week when it 
adopted a resolution proposed by Senator 
Severson asking the Governor to include 
such changes in the call. The resolution 
inferred that insurance carriers now have 
an advantage before the commission. 
Governor Schmedeman said he would not 
prolong the session by placing this in the 
call, but the matter will come up before 
the regular session. 

The resolution, adopted by a large vote, 
provides: 

“Whereas, The Industrial Commission has 
adopted a rule requiring the injured workman 
to produce his medical testimony on the first 
hearing, which means that he will be bound by 
the testimony of the doctor employed by the 
insurance companies, and 

“Whereas, Also in the same rule they say no 
continuance will be granted except in cases of 
emergencies which virtually precludes the in- 
jured party having a fair trial of the 
issues before the commission but leaves them 


from 


at the mercy of the insurance carrier; and 
“Whereas, Also the commission has adopted 
a rule delegating the examiners to write the 
opinions in important personal injury cases, thus 
delegating judicial functions to the office help; 


and 

“Whereas, These practices will render prac- 
tically useless the industrial commission from 
the standpoint of meting out justice in such 


cases; and 

“Whereas, Under the comparative negligence 
law now in force in this state the injured work- 
men would have a better chance of obtaining 
justice by having a jury trial in circuit court; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate, That the Governor 
be respectfully requested to expand his call so 
as to allow the legislature to amend this section 
of the statutes and give to the injured party 
the right of trial by jury in personal injury 
cases now under the workmen’s compensation 
act.” 


Shows Increase in 
Assets of $1,094,000 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


President Levison Views 1933 Results as 
“Most Gratifying”; Officers and 
Directors Re-elected 


Reporting an increase of $1,094,000 in 
gross assets on the basis of actual mar- 
ket values on December 31, 1933, Presi- 
dent J. B. Levison of the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, in his recent annual report to 
shareholders, characterized the past 
year’s showing “most gratifying.’ The 
gross assets totaled $5,820,000 as com- 
pared with $4,726,000 in 1932. At values 
fixed by Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention total assets were $6,263,000 as 
compared with $5,130,000 in 1932. 

On the basis of actual market values 
policyholders’ surplus stands at $2,470,000 
compared with $2,691,000 in 1932. Com- 
menting on this decrease, President Levi- 
son reminded the shareholders that with 
a growing new company the establish- 
ment of legal unearned premium and loss 
reserves inevitably means a reduction in 
surplus; that the company was organized 
in 1929 with a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
surplus of $3,000,000 for this very reason, 
He continued: i 


INDEMNITY 


Offset by Investment Income 


“At that time the extraordinary shrink- 
age in securities which has taken place 
in the last four years was never antici- 
pated. However, the income from in- 
vestments has offset the shrinkage in 
security values by a small margin, so 
that the financial strength of the com- 
pany has not been impaired at all through 
the shrinkage in values.” 

During 1933 the company wrote total 
premiums of $3,500,000, which represents 
an increase of $1,200,000 over the 1932 
total. 

The following directors were re-elect- 
ed: Willis H. Booth, Edward T. Cairns, 
Samuel P. Eastman, M. Fleishhacker, 
\. P. Giannini, Eugene F. Hord, Wil- 
liam F. Humphrey, Roger D. Lapham, 
J. B. Levison, Norman B. Livermore, 
C.O.G. Miller, Henry D. Nichols, Charles 
Kk. Page, Horace D. Pillsbury, Henry 
Rosenfeld, A. B. Swinerton and Harry 
A. Wheeler. , 

Leonard E. Wood was elected to the 
board of directors. Following the share- 
holders’ meeting the board of directors 
met and re-elected the officers of the 
company. 


Louisville Casualty Inspector’s Passing 

Shrouded in Mystery; Found in 

Parked Car on Lonely Road 

Mystery shrouds the death of Robert 
C. Frazer, 39, casualty inspector for the 
Continental Casualty in Louisville, who 
for the past ten years has been attached 
to the Allen M. Reager & Co. agency 
of that city. 

Mr. Frazer had been missing several 
days and on February 14 the body was 
found in his car, parked at the end of a 
lonely and little used road. A strange 
pistol was in the car, although his own 
pistol was at his home. 

A man of excellent habits, Mr. Frazer 
was in good health and without known 
financial worries. It was difficult for his 
associates in the office to believe that it 
could have been a case of suicide. 


WINANT VAN WINKLE ACTIVITY 
Winant Van Winkle, 
Commercial Casualty, 


vice-president, 
recently made 
known his candidacy for the nomination 
of state senator on the Republican ticket 
Mr. Van Winkle, member of a promi- 
nent Rutherford, N. J., family, has long 
been active in the town’s affairs. Al- 
though president of the Rutherford Tax- 
payers’ Association, Mr. Van Winkle has 
never been a candidate for public office, 
having given some twenty years to his 
casualty insurance career in Newark, N. J. 
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of Pitt 


Club 


Casualty-Surety Headliners Are 
Generous With Helpful Ideas 


Fine Talk by Harold R. Gordon on Insuring Human Time 


Values; Aspects of Pa. Auto Security Law by A. E. 
Spottke, Bureau Expert; E. M. Allen Hits 
Bullseye With Production Talk 


Casualty-surety speakers at the annual 
Insurance Day this week of the Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh, held in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, impressed the large 
crowd of producers present by their 
willingness to give generously of both 
sales and technical ideas. A spirit of 
optimism and renewed confidence in the 
future was much in evidence in lobby 
conversation and this spirit was reflected 
in the full program of speeches which 
occupied the day. 

The first speaker, A. E. Spottke, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, keenly alert to the technical 
aspects of Pennsylvania’s new financial 
responsibility law, said the law has al- 
ready played an important part in the 
business of agents and companies in that 
state. He pointed to the essential dif- 
ference between it and responsibility for 
laws in force in other states—i. e., that 
the Pennsylvania statute requires in most 
cases where the individual becomes sub- 
ject to its requirements, proof of finan- 
cial responsibility as an operator of an 
automobile rather than as an owner. 
Most of the other laws, however, require 
an owner to file evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility on vehicles which he owns 
rather than those he operates. Under 
these laws operators who do not own 
any motor vehicles are the only ones 
required to file as operators. 

Accident Provision Differs Too 

Mr. Spottke further noted that the ac- 
cident provision in the Pennsylvania law 
differed from most other laws in that an 
individual becomes amenable to the law 
only after he had had two or more acci- 
dents involving a cost of more than $200; 
in other financial responsibility states 
one accident is usually sufficient to bring 
the individual under the law. 

Even before the Pennsylvania law was enacted 
the state’s motor vehicle code empowered the 





Du Bois 
R. GORDON 


HAROLD 


secretary of revenue to suspend or revoke a 
license if the operator was guilty of violation of 
the code, as for example reckless driving. 


With the 


ther requirement, the 


law’s enactment, however, the fur- 


speaker emphasized, is 


imposed that no license suspended for such 
cause may be reinstated until the convicted in- 
dividual furnishes proof of his financial respon- 
sibility for the future. This requirement applies 
to both residents and non-residents of the state. 
It was felt also that “repeaters” will feel the 
sting of the law. 

After 


quirements under such 


explaining forms of policies and re- 


forms, the program of 


surcharges followed by the companies in Penn- 


Novel Mock Court Trial Staged 


By New Y 


One of the features of the February 
dinner meeting of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York last week was a mock 
court trial in which the principal actors 
were Fred G. Cloos and Lawrence K. 
Farrell, Metropolitan Life; Francis T. 
Curran, Employers’ Liability; Harry J. 


Miller and Ray L. Hills, Great American 


Indemnity; Leo A. Welsh, United States 
Casualty; Hugo Henn, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America; Arthur G. 


Fitzgerald, Accurate Service Bureau; 
Joseph F. Bulger, Metropolitan Life; 
Robert W. Pope, Employers’ Liability; 
Carl D. Jones and Edwin V. De Moya, 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
of Utica, whose conduct on the witness 
stand was particularly newsworthy. 
President Hills, in presenting the high 
spots of his regime as president of the 
club, that the effort had been 
to give a well-balanced series of monthly 
meetings. Suggestions were welcomed, 
he said, particularly in regard to a pro- 
posed group of talks on medical subjects 


Stre ssed 


by doctors. He also referred to the 
Wednesday noon Dutch Treat luncheon 
get-togethers at Albert’s Restaurant on 


Fulton Street at which problems of the 
business could be talked over informally. 


ork A. & H. Club 


In anticipation of the March meeting 
Mr. Hills appointed Fred G. 
Indemnity, as chairman of a 


Burgoyne, 
Bankers 
nominating committee on which is rep- 
resented A. H. Schroeder, Ocean Acci- 
dent; Hugo Henn, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of N. A., and Harold M. George, 
United States F. & G. Praise was ex- 
tended to Mr. Jones for his good work 
as membership secretary. The treasurer’s 
report revealed a balance on hand of 
$130.67. 

Among constructive suggestions made 
Mr. Hills pointed to necessary improve- 
ments in the by-laws whereby (1) mem- 
bers of life company disability divisions 
would be eligible for club membership 
and (2) more recognition for past presi- 
dents of the organization, the pioneering 
members who worked hard to give it 
success. Mr. Hills’ thought was that the 
benefit of their good judgment and ad- 
vice could continue to be received with- 
out interfering with the authority or 
duties of presiding officers if past presi- 
dents were grouped into sort of a steer- 
ing committee. This proposal and others 
will be brought up for a vote at the an- 
nual meeting 


sburgh 








ALLEN 


E. M. 


sylvania and other responsibility states, Mr. 
Spottke told about the judgment provisions of 
the two major 


operators, and the need for intelligent 


the new act, classifications of 
under- 
writing by the companies if they are to conduct 
under the 


their automobile business profitably 


law. 


H. R. Gordon’s Thoughtful Talk 


Harold R. Gordon, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Confere nce, always a 
thoughtful and forceful speaker, was par- 
ticularly effective in discussing the “In- 
suring of Human Time Values.” He em- 
phasized that the ability to capitalize on 
service rendered to policyholders in the 
payment of claims was the accident and 
health agent’s greatest asset. 

“Accident and health insurance has 
never gone off the gold standard of serv- 
ice and security,” he drove home, “and 
its dollar has never been devaluated in 
terms of human happiness.” He con- 
tinued: 

“The people 
because of the daily discussion of cur 


of our nation are money con- 
scious, 
rency and money problems at our nation’s cap- 
itol. We hear a great deal about gold dollars 
silver dollars, commodity and managed dollars, 
dollars, but the accident and 
claimant who 


and even ‘rubber’ 


health 


replacement of his 


receives money for the 


income is indeed the re- 


cipient of a human dollar,” 
Mr. Gordon dwelt at some 


A. W. Whitney Honored 
On 20th Anniversary 


BUREAU’S ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


length on 


Conservation of Human Life Has Been 
His Chief and Best Loved Work; 
National Safety Council V.-P. 
Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, was di- 
verted from the work of a busy day last 
Thursday when a delegation represent- 
ing his associates brought into his room 

a large bouquet of flowers. 

“What’s this for?” asked Mr. Whitney. 

“Oh, that is to call your attention to 
the fact that that this is the twentieth 
anniversary of your coming with the Bu- 
reau,”’ answered someone. 

Mr. Whitney grinned. “Is that really 
so? Well, a lot of things have happened 
since that day.” 

Mr. Whitney came to the predecessor 
of the Bureau in 1914. It was then known 
as the Workmen’s Compensation Service 
3ureau. He came from the New York 
Insurance Department where he had 
been assisting to get the new workmen’s 
compensation law going. 

Mr. Whitney’s chief and best loved 
work has been in connection with con- 
servation or accident prevention. He has 
won a national reputation in this field, 
being at this time not only head of the 
work in the Bureau but vice-president 
of the National Safety Council in charge 


Day’”’ 


——. 


the depression competition of the past 
two years, his opinion being that litt; 
could be gained by destructive compe- 
tition during such a time inasmuch as jt 

gains only a temporary advantage for 
the seller and reacts unfavorably on the 
entire business. Company financial state- 
ments, in his opinion, do not necessarily 
determine the character of the instity- 
tion, nor do the rating agencies which 


have various methods for determining 
such financial conditions and _ strength 
really help if the agent “may be con- 


fused by different ratings given the sam 
company by different rating agencies.” 


Mr. Gordon felt that every agent 
should use his own measuring. stick— 
the company’s ability to promptly and 


fairly meet its accident and health claims 


E. M. Allen on Surety Production 

E. M. Allen, executive vice-pré sident, 
National Surety Corp., brought the good 
news to the crowd that with the business 
skies so much brighter, insurance pro- 
ducers can lay their plans for futur pro- 
duction on a substantial basis. He said 
in part: 

“There is plenty of surety and fidelity bus 


ness available to the agent who knows his bus 





ness. The old days of ‘order taking’ ve 
passed The agent who paid but little atten 
tion to his surety and fidelity business, because 
it came to him almost without effort on his 


part, is not gomg to write much business dur 
ing the next few years 
‘The progressive agent, however, who mah 


in his ow 


a study of the conditions existing 
trade area and who starts out systematically 
and intelligently to develop his business, will 
be entirely satisfied with the results While 
underwriting will continue to be done und 


the direction of company men, the agent w 
himself knows about the proper 


business will not complain 


about 
writing rules. 


Acceptances from Company Executives 
Among the company executives who 

accepted the club’s invitation to attend 

following : 

assistant United States mat 

Chas. J 


were the 
George L. Larkin, 
Guarantee; 


ager, Ocean Accident & 

Bauerle, general agent, Caledonian; Wm. T 
Read, president, Camden Fire; L. L. Wiltban 
general agent, Commercial Union; John G. Yost, 
assistant secretary, Fidelity & Deposit; Harry 
F. Ogden, vice-president, Fidelity & Guaranty 

(Continued on Page 49) 

of education, a prime mover in the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, and the head of various 


safety educational activities in other or- 
vanizations. His greatest pride is in the 
knowledge that the dozen years or mort 
that he has been actively engaged, child 
education has become an important work 
in the educz itional system of the country. 

Mr. Whitney is preceeded in point of 
seniority in the Bureau only by Miss M. 
Bodecker, private secretary to James A. 
3cha, general manager and counsel, and 
Milton Acker, manager of the compensa- 
tion and liability department. 

Another veteran in point of Bureau 
service is Miss Grace Barker, who ob- 
served her fourteenth anniversary on 
February 9. 


SEEK 5.8% RATE INCREASE | 
Following a hearing on app lication of 
companies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion in Virginia to increase rates 5.8%, 
the State Corporation Commission took 
the matter under advisement this week. 
Royal E. Cabell, Richmond attorney, rep- 
resenting the companies, will file briefs 
covering his side of the case before a 
decision is re ndere d. 

The companies produced 
showing that ee service cost is th 
biggest item in the way of their earning 
a fair income at the prevailing rates. 
They claim that it is too high, and asked 
that the proposed new rates carry an 1n- 
crease effective March 1, 1934. ‘ 

The Virginia Manufacturers Associa- 
tion filed a statement in which it asked 
that the present rates be undisturbed. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








A Real Insurance Dynasty 


Four Generations of the Rollo Family Perpetuate the Oldest 
Agency in Chicago; William “Eg” Rollo, Present Head 
of Firm, at Heart a “Buff”; His Prominence 


The fascinating career story of the 
Rollo Insurance Dynasty of Chicago 
is told in the following personality 
sketch, written by a close personal 
friend of William Egbert Rollo, the 
third head of the agency which is the 
oldest in Chicago. 


To be the head of the oldest agency 
in Chicago is in itself a distinction but 
when that agency has been established 
by one’s grandfather, when it has been 
carried on by three generations of the 
same family, with the fourth generation 
in training to succeed the present head, 
it takes on the aspect of an Insurance 
Dynasty. 

So early in the last century that some 
if the major lines : today had not been 
invented William Egbert Rollo, a vig- 
orous, purposeful ion left his native 
Connecticut and established himself as 
an insurance agent in Columbus, O. Fol- 
lowed a dozen or more useful years de- 
voted chiefly to spreading the gospel of 
fire protection but always the metropolis 
of the west—Chicago—beckoned insis- 
tently. 

So in 1858 the founder of the Insurance 
House of Rollo organized an agency to 
represent the Girard Fire & Marine in 
the bigger city, William Rollo presently 
becoming also western manager for that 
company. It is appropriate to say here 
that the agency represented the Girard 
as western manager until it was absorbed 
by the Firemen’s of Newark more than 
three score years later. 

It may be a further index to the char- 
acter of the agency to say it has also 
represented the Western Assurance Co. 
for seventy-one years. 


Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow and the Chicago Fire 


William Egbert Rollo the first, after 
the sturdy fashion of his New England 
forbears, stayed in harness until he died 
in 1901, full of years and unavoidably 
conscious of having contributed definite- 
ly to the up-building of his chosen pro- 
Tession, 

It may not be entirely accurate to as- 
sert that when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked 
over the lantern back in ’71 and the 
catastrophic Chicago fire resulted, the oc- 
currence was responsible for the intro- 
duction of son William F. Rollo into 
the business. 

Nevertheless it is significant that as 
the city emerged phenix-like from its 
ashes and he learned of the part in- 
surance played in its rehabilitation, there 
was born an enthusiasm which later 
found expression in active participation 
in the business. It is difficult to find 
yourself in the literal center of a holo- 
caust and emerge from it unimpressed 
even though unharmed. 

Because of the vagaries of shifting 
winds the Chicago fire burned all around 
the Rollo house near Halsted Street but 
left it unscorched. 


William F. Rollo, in a reminiscent 


mood, r¢ calls that for a month or more 
following the blaze, the family’s only 
means of getting water was to hitch a 


canes to a buggy and drive down to the 
lake and dip out what was required. 

_ He became active in the Rollo Agency 
'. 1877 and remained a local agent for 
fifty-two years, seeing that in that time 
the evolution and development of cas- 
ualty and surety lines, as we know them 
today, and making them an important 
adjunct of the fire connections built up 
by the founder. In 1910 an interest in 


the business was sold to W. Dix Web- 





WILLIAM 


EGBERT ROLLO 
ster and the firm style changed to Rollo- 
Webster & Co. 

In 1921 Mr. Webster was killed in an 
automobile accident and _ his interest 
taken over by William Egbert Rollo IT. 
In July, 1931, advancing years and im- 
paired health combined to induce Wil- 
liam F. Rollo to retire and turn over 
the sole responsibility of the agency to 
William Egbert Rollo, present head of 
the business and third in direct succes- 
sion. 


High Spots of “Eg” Rollo’s Career 


The reigning head of the Rollo hier- 
archy is known throughout the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building and generally 
in Chicago insurance circles as “ 
Rollo and is regarded as a very good 
egg indeed. Born into the Rollo fam- 
ily, cradled in insurance tradition, steeped 
in insurance lore, it was inevitable that 
he should adopt insurance as his pro- 
fession. 

As other small boys yearn to grow up 
and become variously soldiers, motor- 
men or policemen, “Eg” Rollo thought 
only of reaching the age when he could 
wear a red shirt and a helmet and ride 


on the fire wagon behind galloping 
horses. Even today he is at heart a 
“buff,” which term is generally used to 


describe volunteer fire-fighters of exalt- 
ed station who “run with the wagon” for 
the sheer exhilaration of action with the 
tang of danger thrown in for good meas- 
ure. 

As a reluctant concession to the wishes 
of his father “Eg” Rollo agreed to a col- 
lege course as a preliminary to active 
work in the agency. Being torn between 
loyalty to the New England of his an- 
cestors and the middle west of his na- 
tivity he compromised by attending both 
Harvard and Northwestern universities. 
That finished, he went into the Rollo- 
Webster agency in 1906, and in 1921, as 
we have seen, bought out the Webster 
interest and became a member of the 
firm. 

His Fire Patrol Activity 

Under his direction the agency pre- 
served the ideals of its founder, carried 
on the development program of the sec- 
ond Rollo and added various departments 
to keep abreast of the times. 

While William Egbert, the third head 
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Nathan Mobley Joins 
U. S. Guarantee Co. 


AS ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 





Had Early Experience in North Carolina 
and West With F. & D.; Started U.S. 
Casualty Surety Dep’t in 1929 


Nathan Mobley, who has made many 
friends on William Street since coming 
to New York City early in 1928, has re- 
signed from the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty and United States Casualty as joint 





NATHAN MOBLEY 


manager of the metropolitan bonding 
department, to join the United States 
Guarantee as assistant to President 
George H. Reaney. Mr. Mobley’s duties 
will include executive activity in both 
home office and field 

\ graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, class of 1920, Mr. Mobley’s first 
fidelity and surety experience was in the 
Charlotte branch office of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, then newly opened, where he 
was assistant manager. He served in 


of the insurance house of Rollo, prc 
serves the gravity of demeanor becom 
ing a dignified executive, “Eg” Rollo, 
the “buff,” finds expression in his ac 
tivity on the fire patrol committee of 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters. 
In 1929 he became a member of the 
board of that organization which, to 
carry on its salvage work, maintains a 
corps of over a hundred men, all under 
the direction of Chief Frank C. McAu- 
liffe. 

In 1932 “Ev” Rollo became chairman 
of the fire patrol and every major con- 
flagration finds him an interested spec- 
tator estimating probable damage and 
salvage possibilities. As a concession to 
Mrs. Rollo “Eg” goes out of the Loop 
fire zone at appropriate intervals for 
golf at the Oak Park Country Club, but 
the starting of a contract bridge game 
at his house on Schiller Street is no 
guarantee that the rubber will be fin- 
ished; certainly it won't if a third alarm 
is rung. 


that capacity for several years and there- 
by gained a solid field foundation for 
the broader home office phases of his 
career which were to follow. 

The F. & D. next sent Mr. Mobley 
to Chicago, where he served as western 
agency supervisor in which capacity he 
did considerable traveling and was a fre- 
quent speaker at agency meetings in 
various parts of the country. In 1928 
he was transferred to New York City 
by the F. & D. to be production manager 
in its branch office there. Possessing an 
attractive personality it did not take him 
long to get into the metropolitan surety 
atmosphere. He made many lasting 
friendships particularly among producers 


Organized U. S. Casualty’s Surety Dep’t 


In August, 1929, when the United 
States Casualty entered the bondin«s 
field Mr. Mobley was selected by Presi- 
dcnt Edson S. Lott to organize and man- 
age this department for country-wid 
activity. One of his first moves was t 
call in to the home office important 
field managers for two weeks’ intensive 
course in fidelity and surety problems 
He surrounded himself with seasoned 
bonding underwriters including Howard 
M. Frost, who is now executive vice- 
president of the Excess of America. The 
wisdom of this move is reflected in the 
satisfactory surety and fidelity under- 
writing experience of the United States 
Casualty up to the time of its alliance 
with the New Amsterdam Casualty a 
year ago. The entire personnel of his 
department was transferred to the New 
Amsterdam to strengthen its metropoli- 
tan bonding division. 

Mr. Mobley’s resignation was accepted 
regretfully this week by officers of the 
United States Casualty and the New 
Amsterdam who were glad, however, 
that his wide experience and executive 
ability had been recognized by the 
United States Guarantee in offering him 
the post which he now occupies 


YOUNG E. ALLISON HERE 
Young E. Allison, who recently re- 
signed as president of The Insurance 
Field Co. of Louisville, was a New York 
visitor this week. 





H. A. BAYERN ON ON CRUISE 
Herman A. Bayern, New York insur- 
ance broker, is on a South American 
cruise. He will return soon. 


William Egbert Rollo, Jr., is today at 
twenty-two in training to carry on the 
traditions of his clan. A year or two 
at Princeton convinced him that his 
metier was insurance and that the way 
to prepare for his life work was to get 
into harness. 

So abandoning academic pursuits Wil- 
liam Egbert Rollo, Jr., returned to Chi- 
cago, got himself a job in an insurance 
office, where he now is, in order that 
when he eventually enters the Rollo- 
Webster agency he may bring with him 
the result of outside experience and a 
fresh point of view. A fine, likely lad 
this promising member of the Rollo dyn- 
astvy is seemingly worthy to carry on 
after the manner of those who have 
shown him the way. 

The oldest agency in Chicago, com 
panies represented sixty-five and seventy 
vears, four successive generations of 
William Rollos at the helm— record 
‘hich should be truly an inspiration t 
fledgling insurance men 
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The Question Box— 


Indemnity, and J. F. 


Conducted Semi-Monthly by E. B. Thistle, Eagle 


O'Loughlin, Royal Indemnity, 


Metropolitan Departments, New York. 


Plate Glass Insurance 


Against what does the 
to indemnify the insured? 


E. 
agree 

A. Against loss of or damage to the 
insured glass, lettering or ornamentation, 
caused by the accidental breakage of such 
pe wo 
2. Q. What ts the extent of the 
pany’s liability under the policy? 

A. The cost of replacement of the 
broken glass or lettering or ornamenta- 
tion thereon, or the cash value of the 
replacement at the time of the break- 
age, not exceeding the amount of insur- 
ance stated in the policy. 

3. Q. Why is it necessary to 
description and location of 
pe licy ? 

These factors have 
ing on the rate. 

4. Q. Is the option of replacement with 
the insured or with the company? 

The option is with the company. 


Full Time Health 
‘Tuberculosis 


The National Tuberculosis Association, 
which is the organization that conducts 
the Christmas seal campaign every year 
and has done a great deal to cut down 
the ravages of tuberculosis, is now con- 
ducting an “early diagnosis” campaign to 
get general recognition of tuberculosis 
cases before they go too far. As this is 
partly dependent upon the efforts of ef- 
fective public health officers the associa- 
tion ie been stressing the need for whole- 


company 


com- 


state size, 
glass in 


a material bear- 


5. Q. Does the glass policy cover losses 
caused by fire? 

A. Losses caused by fire are not cov- 
ered. 

6. Q. Is the amount of insurance on let- 
tering or ornamentation stated in the 
policy? 

The amount of insurance is stated in 
the policy. 

7. Q. Is insurance on glass broken and 
replaced during the policy period rein- 
stated without additional premium? 

A. The insurance is automatically re- 
insta ited without additional premium. 

Q. Is the premium for semi-exte rior 
glass “higher or lower than the premium 
for exterior grade floor glass? 

A. The premium for semi-exterior glass 
is lower. 

How may glass in automobiles be 
insured ? 

A. By endorsement attached to the reg- 
ular plate glass policy or to the automo- 
bile liability policy. 


Officers Needed, 


Association Claims 


very rapidly, its practical application has 
not kept up. 

The same arguments which might be 
offered in favor of a 100% police chief 
and fire chief apply with even more 
force to the health officer. True, the 
heads of bureaus of our health depart- 
ment and certain other employes are on 
full time, but their work is bound to 
suffer unless expertly advised. General 
managers are employed by business con- 


THE POSTER FOR THE CAMPAIGN 








Every community needs good schools, 


roads and above all, a modern health 

















police and fire protection, well-kept 
department. 





time officers as against practicing physi- 
cians doing public health work on the side. 

Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing direc- 
tor of the association, has written an ar- 
ticle explaining the need for full-time of- 
ficers, part of which follows: 

Preventive medicine, once a vague at- 
tempt to scare away epidemics, has ad- 
vanced in the last half century with 
more rapid strides than in the preced- 
ing ten centuries. Yet we cling to the 
notion that a doctor, whose chief inter- 
est lies in the restoration of the sick, 
may also as a side-issue adequately serve 


the health needs of a growing city. Not 
the symbol but the obsolete system 
lingers. 

When the city was a village, say fifty 
years ago, it was village-minded. Sut 
as it grew into adolescence, it broadened 
its vision. The police and fire depart- 
ments were organized as serious serv- 
ices, worthy of being manned by spe- 
cialists 

Examination of most city health de- 


s, however, that they lag 
point of progress reached 


partments show 
far behind the 


by other community enterprises. The 
chief reason for this, probably, is that 
while medical knowledge has expanded 


cerns at large salaries because their di- 
rectional services pay dividends. 

The training of a practitioner of medi- 
cine is not sufficient to qualify him to 
direct public health work. A health of- 
ficer must, of course, be grounded in 
the fundamental art of medicine. How- 
ever, the unit around which his inten- 
sive study centers is not the individual 
human machine but the body politic. His 
training includes an understanding of 
statesmanship, sanitary engineering, pub- 
licity, human relationships, and many 
other branches of science. 

Health Statesmanship 

As the training of the health officer 
differs from that of the practicing physi- 
cian, so also does his viewpoint. The 
practicing doctor does not advertise his 
wares; he must be sought out. The 
health officer should be aggressive; he is 
not bound by medical ethics to submerge 
himself but he is, as the title implies, a 
public officer, on guard, ready to strike 
first. 

In order to make health information 
available to the largest number, it must 
center around some authoritative per- 
sonality, as is emphasized by expert 
newspaper men. Such notoriety may not 


Corporate Surety Is 
Stressed by F. & D. Man 


BEFORE BUFFALO SURETY CLUB 


Personal a ey Realize How 
Their Futures Are Jeopardized by 
Taking Such Liability, He Said 


A more intensive drive on the part of 
surety companies in educating the public 
to the perils of personal surety and the 
necessity of corporate surety was advo- 
cated by C. C. Kessler, Jr., special agent 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, in addressing 
the weekly luncheon of the Buffalo Sure- 
ty Club. Mr. Kessler said in part: 

“During my short but pleasant asso- 
ciation with your organization I have 
noticed that on numerous occasions the 
subject of the unfair competition on the 
part of some companies and the inroads 
made by these organizations into our 
particular field of activity have been dis- 
cussed, soundly criticized and steps taken 
to ascertain what has been and is being 
done to curtail their activity and if we 
can assist in correcting this situation. 

“There is another condition existing 
which is of equal importance which 
should demand the concentrated atten- 
tion of all surety companies. While I 
admit we have practically no control over 
it, still I feel some concentrated action 
could and should be taken to combat 
personal suretyship. 

“It is generally conceded that Solomon 
was considered one of the wisest men 
of his day and I quote his statement in 
the sixth chapter of Proverbs, ‘If thou 
be surety for thy friend, thou art en- 
snared with the words of thy mouth. Do 
what I say and deliver thyself because 
thou art fallen into the hands of thy 
neighbor. Give not sleep to thine eyes. 
deliver thyself as a bird from the hand 
of the fowler.’ So, we see that personal 
surety dates back to his time and that 
he paid the price for being a good fel- 
low in the eyes of a friend. 


Those Who Sign Personal Bonds 


“Generally speaking, there are three 
types of individuals who will sign per- 
sonal surety bonds. First, there is the 
‘Egotist’ whose vanity is flattered when 
he is requested to sign for a less for- 
tunate person. Next, we have the ‘Gam- 
bler’ who, feeling the chances for loss 
are remote and having in mind some im- 
portant favor he wishes granted by the 
principal, is willing to take the chance. 
Then last but most important of all is 
the ‘Sentimentalist.’ He is the obliging 
individual who wishes to help a friend 
in need, who finds it embarrassing to 
say ‘no’ and who signs approximately 
75% of the personal bonds, often to his 
everlasting regret and that of his 
family.” 

Mr. Kessler said that very few per- 
sonal bondsmen realize to what extent 
they are jeopardizing their future when 
they unwittingly assume liability for the 
honesty, errors of judgment, mistakes, 
negligence, unauthorized acts of or 
wrongful distribution of estates by their 
principal, loss of funds occasioned by 
bank failures and many other acts or 
omissions for which other personal 
bondsmen and surety companies have 
been held liable by our courts throughout 
the country. 

The claim files of every 
pany contain — evidence to the fact 
that millions of dollars are being paid 
yearly for the mistakes, mismanagement 
and shortcomings of mankind, and, yet, 
each day individuals attempt to discount 
the experience of these same companies 
by taking upon their own shoulders un- 
known and_ unlimited responsibilities 


surety com- 


be pleasant to the medically trained man, 
but as a health officer he -accepts and 
uses the principle for the public good. 
A private physician, steeped in the lore 
of medical ethics (which is good and 
proper), even when he serves as part- 
time health officer, can ill afford to place 
himself in the public spotlight, 
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without the 
remuneration. 

“Some years ago in one of the South- 
ern States an unusual situation came to 
light,” continued Mr. Kessler. “It seems 
that for twenty-five years the trustee 
of a certain county was continuously in 
office, operating under a bond signed by 
twelve personal sureties. The county 
decided to have the trustee’s book audit- 
ed one day and, upon the arrival of the 


slightest hope for future 


auditors, the trustee was found dead, 
having committed suicide. After going 
back for only ten years, a shortage of 
over $30,000 was revealed. It so hap- 
pened that six of the signers of the 
original bond were now officials of the 
county and it was therefore their un- 
pleasant duty to institute suit against 
themselves as individuals for recovery 


under the bond. 


Experience of an Orphan 
“Another interesting case is 
an orphan five years of age who in- 
herited a small estate,” said the speaker. 
“A trustee was appointed for him anda 
bond of $1,000 given. Some years later 
the trustee quietly left the community 
unnoticed. When the heir was about 25 
years old and while discussing the past 
with an uncle it suddenly occurred to 
them that there should have been some 


that of 


money due him from the estate. Upon 
consulting the county judge they were 
advised that in the absence of the trus- 


tee it would be necessary to ascertain 
who had signed the trustee’s bond. To 
the amazement of the uncle and county 
judge, it was found that the two of them 
had been personal surety for the trustee 
and had completely forgotten signing 
the bond. Various costs and interest 
charges on the estate amounted to $2.30) 
on the original $1,000 bond. 

“What are surety companies doing as 
a whole? What is your particular com- 


pany doing and what are we as indi- 
viduals doing to discourage tHe accept- 
ance of personal bonds? Only by the 


concentrated efforts of all companies and 
the persistent efforts of field men can 
we hope to educate the public to the 
point where they will realize the un- 
healthy situation existing today, brought 
about by the acceptance of personal 
bonds which are now nothing but mere 
scraps of age due to the failure or 
death of the signers. It is a big task 
and will ocala much serious thought 
and hard work to make the insuring pub- 
lic ‘corporate surety minded’’ 


Great Lakes ( Casualty Closes 
1933 With Assets of $695,177 


The annual statement of the Great 
Lakes Casualty, just issued by Armstrong 
Crawford, pre sident, shows all stocks and 
bonds see ae d at market quotations on 
November 1, 1933. Total asscts are $6%, 
177, capital stock $300,000 and surplus 
$200,000. A reserve for contingencies 1s 
set up amounting to $38,805. Cash 
amounts to $47,295, bonds $226.765, stocks 
$99,229, and mortgages $282,687. 


A. S. BURNETTE NEW DIRECTOR 

A. S. Burnette, underwriting manager 
in the Inter-State Business Men’s Ac- 
cident of Des Moines, has been elected 
to the directorate to succeed the late 
Leland Windsor. No other changes 1m 


the board were made. Ernest 
Brown was re-elected president and 
treasurer: Robert A. Brown, first vice- 
president; Fred H. Hunter, second vice- 
president; Charles P. Waldron, secre- 
tary, and G. L. Johnson, assistant sec- 
retary. 


A substantial increase in surplus for 
1933 and decided improvement in the 
claim situation during the last = 
months of the year were reported 
Secretary Waldron. 
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Casualty Features of Van Schaick Report 


(Continued from Page 44) 


jtuation has arisen which merits imme- 
jiate legislative consideration. The 
character of the relief is a problem which 


. heing studied by the Moreland Com- 


missioner. 
Legislative Safeguards Demanded 


“In general there is no question that 
certificate holders are entitled to handle 
their property when they can come to 
ome unanimous agreement upon a given 
course of action. It is the policy of the 

‘ate as announced in the Schackno Law 
oi it seems fundamentally sound that 
the certificate holders should also have 
the right in some manner to determine 
won a course of action by the vote of a 
stents number in accord with con- 

tutional limitations. It is essential 
that appropriate legislative safeguards be 
orovided for the protection of minority 
nterests. This was attempted in the 
Schackno Law and perhaps further study 
will reveal other provisions which may 

appropriately enacted into law. 

“In view of conflicting decisions in the 
wer courts as to the constitutionality 
f the Schackno Law the whole matter 
will be presented to the Court of Appeals 
at a session to be held in the current 
month and the court given the oppor- 
_ to pass upon this question during 
the present session of the legislature. 

“Some considerable length of time must 
necessarily elapse before certificate hold- 
ers in every case can decide upon an 
ppropriate course of action. It is the 
opinion of those in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Insurance Department 
that some new state agency should be 
created to relieve the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this burden. This might take 
the form of a State Mortgage Authority. 
n addition to serving as a temporary 
successor with respect to the agency 
powers of the guaranty companies it is 
submitted that such a state authority 
should be valuable as a public trustee to 
function so long as may be necessary 
under the direction of the court as trus- 
tee where it is the will of a requisite 


number of certificate holders that it be 
so appointed. 

State Mortgage Authority 
“In a recent opinion in New York 


County the court indicated its preference 
for private trustees as opposed to any 
type of State Mortgage Authority. If 
the certificate holders in any case prefer 
a private trustee it is their privilege to 
indicate this to the court. There would 
appear to be an obligation upon the part 
of the state, however. to make available 
the services of a state agency to act as 
trustee or otherwise for those who chose 
to take advantage of it. 

“This whole guaranteed mortgage re- 
habilitation or reorganization can be 
greatly hampered by a multiplicity of lit- 
igation, This so far as possible should 
ve prevented by appropriate legislation. 

“The guaranteed mortgage business on 
the basis upon which it has been con- 
ducted in the past has been demonstrated 
tobe unsound. There are defects in the 
Statute now obvious with regard to the 
cuaranty fund and with respect to the 

telative amounts of guaranty liability and 
of capital and surplus. More fundament- 
al than this is the question of whether 
short-term mortgages may be safely 

<uaranteed upon any heads since such an 
obligation tn vet not only to insure 
against an insufficiency in the value of 
the Property underlying the mortgage 
but also assumes the risk of an inter- 
tuption of the supply of new mortgage 
funds, 

“These questions need careful study. 
They are closely involved with the 
broader problem of re-establishing a 
Mortgage market upon a sound basis. 
This may be even beyond the scope of 
the present investigation by the More- 
land Commissioner. If some sort of 
Mortgage authority is established there 


might well be included among its func- 
tions the duty of giving careful consider- 
ation to ways and means of regulating 
mortgage investments in the future more 
closely in the public interest.’ 


$1,908,423 Dep’t Balance in Treasury 


The receipts of the Department during 
the last fiscal year, it is stated in the re- 
port, were $2,766,165 and the expenses 
$857,742, leaving a balance of $1,908,423 
to the state treasury. 

The report includes recommendations 
for a number of changes in the Insur- 
ance Law and related statutes for con- 
sideration of the legislature. These 
changes are suggested in the belief that 
they are advisable in the interest of the 
insuring public and will strengthen the 
state’s supervisor over the insurance 
business. 


DIGGS SUCCEEDS DUGAN 

M. O. Diggs, superintendent, casualty 
department and assistant manager of the 
Louisville branch office of the United 
States F. & G., for the past eight years, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Louisville division, succeeding Thomas S. 
Dugan, who has retired as manager but 
will resident 


who continue as a vice- 
president. Mr. Dugan has been con- 
nected with the U. S. F. & G., for thirty- 


seven years. 

Mr. Diggs started with the company in 
Baltimore in April 1921, went to Mem- 
phis in January 1926, and came to Louis- 
ville July 1926, to take the post which 
he had held up to this time. 


J. E. O°7BRIEN’S NEW POST 


James E. O’Brien, associated as a 


broker with W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago, for the past ten years has be- 
come vice-president and general mana- 


ger of the Louis E. Golan Agency, gen- 
eral agents of the U. S. F. & G. The 
Golan agency was active during the re- 
ccnt Republican city administration. 


RESUMES DIVIDEND 

The Continental Casualty, which re- 
cently made an excellent statement cov- 
ering 1933 operations, has resumed divi- 
dend payments to stockholders with the 
authorization of 15 cents a share payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 15. The last previous dividend 
payment was April 1, 1932. 


H. W. HOVEY PROMOTED 


Herbert W. Hovey, who has done 
work as Missieheaiatte Bonding liability 
department manager for some time; has 
been added to the official family of the 
company and given the title of vice-presi 
dent. 
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N. Y. State Auto Fatalities 
Dropped In 1933, Harnett Reports 


total 
accident fatali- 
New York state during 1933, as 
compared to 1932, is disclosed in the 
Charles A. Harnett, 
vehicles, which 
last 
num- 


A reduction of fifty-seven in the 
number of motor vehicle 
ties in 
annual report of 
commissioner of motor 
transmitted to the Legislature 
\ reduction of 6,313 in the 


fatal 


Was 
month 
ber of 
ported. 


non- injuries was also re- 


fact that sale 
was legalized and repeal of the 


Calling attention to the 

beer 
18th Amendment effected during the past 
Harnett stated that 


of automobile fatalities due 


year, Commissioner 


the number 
to intoxicated drivers decreased approxi- 
mately 20%, while the number of drivers 
who lost their licenses through revoca- 
tion for operating cars while intoxicated 
also decreased about 20% 

Car Registrations Ahead 


The report affords a decidedly optimis- 
tic note by revealing an increase of more 
than 5,000 passenger car gistrations 
even though revenue from this group de- 
creased by $275,000. This paradox, the 
report declares, was due to the tremen- 
dous number of cars kept out of service 
until advantage could be taken of the 
one-half fee effective on and after July 1. 
This same condition is noted in the regis- 
tration of commercial vehicles during the 
last six months of 1933. 

“Approached from any angle,” the re- 
port declares, “the comparative increase 
in motor vehicle registrations in the State 
of New York during the last six months 
of 1933 must be credited to improved 
business conditions, with the April 
amendment of the Volstead Law proba- 
bly the largest contributing factor. This 
credit should be given because of the 
fact that the reduced fees available to 
owners of automobiles and trucks on 
and after July 1, 1933, were also available 
on the same date in 1932.” 

Among the commissioner’s recommen- 
dations to the legislature is an amend- 
ment which would require financial re- 
sponsibility by junior operators. The 
present Connecticut law is cited as a 
pattern. Another amendment would im- 
pose the same penalties on drivers from 
other states as those provided for li- 
censed drivers in this state 

For Increased Bus Co. Liability 

Increased liability for bus companies 
is also advocated. Citing a recent acci- 
dent at Goshen, N. Y., in which six peo- 


ple were killed, Commissioner Harnett 
points out that the bus company is lia- 
ble only for a maximum amount pail sew 


“T have been urged for seven or eight 
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years,” he says, “that adequate insur- 
ance be required of these large passen- 
ger-carrying busses. They are required 
now to file the same insurance as a five 
passenger taxicab. Certainly we 
ought to give the fullest measure of pro- 
tection to our people and the least we 
ought to require is $1,000 per passenger 
seating capacity, or $2,500 for any one 
individual killed in an accident.” 
Accident Prevention Progress 


In discussing accident statistics the re- 
port outlines the safety activities con- 
ducted by the Bureau, pointing to the 
continued reduction of accidents through 


two successive years. It was indicated 
that from the results thus far achieved 
“the rate may be reduced to a minimum 


which has heretofore seemed impossible.” 
“Statistical studies which may be of 
value as safety factors,” the Commis- 


soiner says, “are being broadcast to all 
agencies interested in accident preven- 
tion. Public schools are co-operating in 


a thorough-going program of education 
which should make the children of to- 
day entirely safety conscious as the men 
and women of tomorrow. The aid of 
municipal authorities is also credited 
with important results. The fact that 
traffic courts are dealing more severely 
with those who violate the law is having 
a decided effect on the reckless, thought- 
less motorist.” 

The motor vehicle accident chart dis- 
closes a total of &3,352 accidents which 
resulted in 2,900 fatalities and injuries to 
105,201 others. The far-reaching effect 
of the general decrease is emphasized. 


Pittsburgh Club 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Fire; C. C. Hannah, Eastern manager, Fireman's 
Fund, also H. F. Legg, assistant secretary, Fire 
man’s Fund Indemnity; Jesse S. Phillips, chair 
man of the board, Great American Indemnity; 
N. A. Weed, president, Globe & Republic; 
Homer W, Teamer, secretary-manager, Insur 


ance Federation of Pennsylvania. 
Also Harold Warner, United 
and C. A. Nottingham, assistant 
manager, 
National Insurance 
ecutive committee; John M. 
National Union; R. F. Stewart, 
British & Mercantile; P. C. 
Phoenix of Hartford; Frank D. 


Pennsylvania 


States manager, 
United States 
K. H. Bair, 


Agents ex 


Royal-Liverpool group; 
Association of 
president, 


North 


secretary, 


Thomas, 
secretary, 
Cothran, 
Moses, 
Association of 


secretary 


manager, Insurance 


Agents; James P. Lavelle, president, Pennsy! 
vania Association of Insurance Agents; Harry 
von der Lieth, general agent, Phoenix Assur 
ance; J. D. Van Scoten, president, Standard 


Travelers In 
United 


Life; Fred S. 


; George H. 


Garrison, secretary, 


demnity Reaney, president, 


States Guarantee; Harold V. Smith, vice-presi 
dent, Home Insurance Co.; Ralph Rawlings, 
president, Monarch Fire 

Also Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager, General Accident; William A Me 
Connell, manager, Century Insurance Co.; | 
Asbury Davis, president, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty; Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president, 


Otho E. Lane, president, Fire 
Associ Philadelphia; J. W. Hoffrogge, 
vice-president, New Amsterdam Casualty; Mor 

B. Brainard, Aetna Life & Af 


Central Fire; 


ation of 


president, 





filiated Companies; Henry Collins, United States 
manager, Ocean Accident & Guarantee; Howe 
S. Landers, president, Commercial Casualty and 
Metropolitan Casualty Companies; Thos I 








Bean, production manager, Royal Indemnity; I 
A. Gantert, president, Fidelity & Guaranty 
(Fir G. P. Crawford, vice-president, Glens 
Falls; Sheldon Catlin, vice-president, Insurance 
Co. of North America; R. H. Thompson, vice 


Maryland Casualty; W. G. Curtis, 


National Casualty; 


president, 


president, Percy Ling, secre- 





tary, North British & Mercantile 

Also E. C. Sparver, director of agencies, Re 

nee Life; W. J. McCaffrey, vice-president, 
Royal Indemnity; Gayle T. Forbush, United 
States manager, Royal Exchange Assurance; 
Spencer Welton, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., and Walker De- 
Water ral agent, Royal Exchange Assur- 
ATIC 
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Dramatic Auto Fatality Survey 


(Continued from page 43) 


and 25% better in crossing intersections 
with the signal than against the signal 
The most dangerous thing that a pedes- 
trian can do is to walk on a country 
highway, as the rate of death per pe- 
destrian accident on highways is nearly 
300% worse than the average death rate 
for all automobile-pedestrian collisions 
combined 
Increase in Child Deaths 

Of the total of 29,900 persons killed in 

automobile accidents last year, the sta- 


tistics developed by the Travelers show 
1,630 deaths of children under the age 
of four, and 3,220 deaths under the age 
[ than 41,000 children 


of fourteen. More 


deaths. Between rural intersections and 
rate of death per accident on the high- 
ways was 219% greater than on city 
streets, and the relatively high rates of 
speed maintained on highways are re- 


earded as the main factor in the greater 


severity of rural accidents. 

During the ten-year period of 1923 to 
i932 inclusive, the death rate from auto- 
mobile accidents in this country in- 
creased nearly 49%. In urban territories, 


which include cities of 10,000 or more 
population, the rate of death increased 
only 27%. In rural territories the rate 


of death jumped 83%, and these statistics 
are pointed to as indications of the effect 





























Hours of Automobile Accidents Resulting in Deaths 


under the age of four were injured and 
nearly 139,000 under the age of fourteen 


Under the age of four the rate of death 
per injury last year was 12% greater 
than the average for all ages combined 


and in the ages of 65 years and over it 
was 280% worse. 

In the ten-year period ending 1933 the 
number of persons killed in automobik 
accidents, exciusive of motorcycle mis- 


haps, has totaled 273,112, of which toll 
nearly 125,000 have been killed in the 
last four years. On the basis of this 
four-year record it is estimated that in 
the remainder of the present decade 
there will be nearly 190,000 fatalities, or 
a total for the decade of around 315,000 
killed, and approximately ten million 


persons injured. Thus in the ten-year 
period it is pointed out that the number 
of people killed by automobiles would 
exceed America’s record of soldiers kill- 
ed during all the history of this country, 
and would surpass the fatal battle cas- 
ualties of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the World War more than six 
times. The number of persons injured 
non-fatally from automobile accidents 
during the present decade would exceed 
by more than fifty times the A. E. F.’s 
record of soldiers wounded non-fatally 
in action 

The serious effect which increasing 
rates of speed are having upon the trend 
of deaths from automobile accidents is 
shown in a study analyzing last year’s 
experience on the basis of the location 
of mishaps. The rate of death per acci- 
dent between intersections was 67% 
worse than at street intersections, and 
this difference is attributed to the highe1 
speeds usually prevailing between inter- 
sections. At rural intersections the rate 
of death per accident was 144% greater 
than at street intersections, and again 
the higher rate of speed prevailing on 
highways is cited as the principal caus« 
of the difference. 

Highway Rate of Death Per Accident 

Greater 

On highways the rate of death per 

accident last year was 118% greater than 


the average for all accidents combined, 
and was 167% greater than the death 
rate between street intersections. On 


curves the death rate per accident was 
126% greater than the average and at 
railroad crossings the death rate per ac- 
cident was nearly 700% worse than the 
average for all accidents combined 

Last year 573,200 accidents which oc- 
curred between street intersections and 
at street intersections resulted in 14,320 


which increasing rates of speed have had 
upon producing rious accidents 
on highways 139,880 accidents resulted in 
11,130 deaths. Thus it is shown that the 
Week-end Fatalities; Night Accidents 
On Saturdays and Sundays last year 
11,480 persons were killed in automobile 
accidents as against 18420 for the re- 
maining five days of the week. The 
greater seriousness of week-end acci- 
dents is shown by the fact that the rate 
of death per accident on Saturdays and 
Sundays was 20% greater than on the 
other days of the week combined. 
Accidents which happen during dark- 
ness continued last year to be far worse 
than daytime accidents. During the nor- 
mal daylight hours of 6 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
there were 413,890 automobile accidents 
last year which resulted in 13,670 deaths. 
During the normal hours of darkness 
from 6 P. M. to 6 A. M. there were 342,- 
610 accidents which resulted in 16,230 
deaths. The important fact brought out 
is that the rate of death per accident 
was 43.5% worse during the hours of 
darkness than during the hours of day- 
light. 
For 


more Ss 


hour of darkness last year 
the rates of death per accident were 
worse than the average for all accidents 
combined, and in only the two hours of 


every 


daylight from 6 A. M. to 8 A. M. were 
the rates of death per accident worse 
than the average. A further indication 


of the greater severity of night-time ac- 
cidents is brought out in a comparison 
of deaths during the four rush hours of 
the morning and the four rush hours of 
the evening. From 6 to 10 A. M. deaths 
numbered 2,550 last year, while from 5 
to 9 P. M. deaths numbered 9,720. The 


deaths in the four evening hours exceed- 


ed the record of the four morning hours 
by 281%. 

From 1 to6 A. M. throughout the year 
automobile accidents numbered 55,150 
and deaths 3,100. Despite the fact that 
from 1 to 6 A. M. traffic is at its lowest 
ebb, the rate of death per accident in 
this five-hour period was 42% worse 
than the average for all accidents. 


Experience of Young Drivers 

Automobile accidents during hours of 
darkness are much worse in their con- 
sequences than those of daylight because 
cars at night are being driven too fast 
for the existing range of visibility af- 
forded by headlamps. When dependent 
solely on car illumination the safe oper- 
ation of automobiles at night demands 
that speed never exceed the stopping 
distance of approximately 100 feet pro- 
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HAVE MOTORISTS’ HABITS IMPROVED IN KEEPING 


WITH INCREASE IN RATED DRIVING SPEED? 


YEAR 1925 


YEAR 1934 
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Around 30 miles an hour a car functions most economically, says the Travelers. 
Number of miles per gallon at speeds indicated above apply to modern cars operat: 
Oil and tires as well as gasoline go farther at moderate speeds, 


ing on level roads. 


lamps. 
miles 


vided by effective range of car 
This distance corresponds to 35 
per hour. 

The experience of young drivers, ac- 
cording to the record of last year, con- 
tinues bad. The ratio of young drivers 
in fatal accidents to the total of such 
drivers in all mishaps last year was 62% 
worse than the average for all drivers. 
Statistics on the number of persons kill- 
ed by age groups in automobile accidents 
for the ten-year period ending in 1931 
show that in the ages of 15 to 19 the 
rate of death has and 


increased 165% 
in the ages of 20 to 24 the increase has 
amounted to 185%. The average increase 
for all ages combined has been 96%. 
Only in the ages of 5 to 9 has there been 
an improvement, the decrease in the rate 
of death amounting to 10%. 

The complete summary of the extent 
of automobile accidents and their causes 
for last year, as published by The Trav- 
elers in its new booklet. “The Great 
American Gamble,” emphasizes the dan- 
gerous factor of too much speed. In the 
last ten years it is pointed out that there 
has been an increase from 35 to around 
55 miles per hour in rated driving speed. 
In three well-known cars of different 
prices there have been increases in the 
last ten years in horsepower from 20 to 
more than 9) in the low price class; 70 
to 116 horsepower in the medium price 
class, and &+ to 160 horsepower in the 
high price class. 

It is pointed out that automobiles trav- 
eling at 20, 40 and €O miles per hour have 
the same capacity for inflicting damage 
that the same cars would have if driven 
off a one, four and ten or twelve-story 
building. At 20 miles per hour, because 
of the distance required to stop at that 
speed, a car occupies 38 feet of roadway 
in addition to its own length. At 40 
miles per hour this length is increased to 
126 feet of roadway, and at 60 miles per 
hour, because of the stopping distance 
necessary, a car occupies 263 feet of 
roadway, in addition to its own length. 

Another example of the effect of speed 
is brought out in a comparison which 
indicates that if a man had the energy 
of an average sized car going 40 miles 
per hour he would be able to throw the 
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16-peund shot 23,232 feet and nearly ten 
miles, or 52,800 fect, if he had the energy 
of a car going 60 miles per hour. Th 
record for the 16-pound shot is around 


52 feet. 


David Owens, Patron Of 


Painters, Passes Away 


David Owens, 79, Scottish born, who 
was borough agent for the Standard 
Surety & Casualty and former New York 
City branch manager for the Royal In- 
surance Co., died a week ago in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, after an operation. During 
the past year he had been traveling. 

\ collector of Chinese art and a patron 
of American painters, Mr. Owens in 1914 
established the old Cathedral Parkway 
Galleries at 110th Street and Broadway 
New York, to aid young artists in the 
exhibiting of their wares. His office a 
2112 Broadway, where he did_ busines 
for many years, was adorned with Orien 
tal prints and Chinese tapestry. In Ma 
1930, he celebrated his. fiftieth anniversar 
in the insurance business, having com 
to New York from Scotland as a youn 
man and set himself up as a broker dea 
ing in fire and life insurance. 

Funeral services were held Tues 
afternoon at the Cathedral of St. Job 


Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 27) 


for the marvelous manner in which rou! 
numbers are displayed. . . . Even throug! 
the largest metropolitan centers. ... +” 
day, it is possible to make a long tt 
wtihout finding it necessary to inquire ® 
“natives” as to which roads one shot! 
take. If you know your destinati 
and your route numbers, you are assure’ 
of a journey free from the necessity ° 
constant inquiries—and_ that natural 
adds to the pleasure of driving. - .; 
you are one of the many automobilis' 
who conscientiously avoid tours of at 
kind,—try it out sometime. .. . Youll 
pleasantly surprised... . 
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